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PLATE I. 


U. S. Naval Radio Station, San Diego, California. View of Transmittin 
Station, Chollas Heights, operated by distant control. (See Par. 177.) 
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FOREWORD. 

Although this text was written primarily for the guidance 
and instruction of radio students in the Communication 
Service of the Navy, it is believed that it will be found help- 
ful in radio instruction in the other military branches of 
the Government, in civilian radio schools, and for the self 
instruction of those interested in the subject. 

Every attempt has been made to present the subject 
from the physical rather than the mathematical standpoint 
without sacrifice of technical accuracy, in order that the 
subject matter may be readily grasped by the layman. In 
the study of the text, a knowledge of elementary physics 
and simple mathematics is desirable but not necessary. 

It is believed that the logical instruction of the student 
should follow the development of the art by its inventors 
and scientific workers, consequently considerable promi- 
nence is given to the patent phase of the subject. 

The text, in the main, is a résumé of a series of lectures 
given to the radio classes at this station, and was put into 
written form at the request of the men under instruction. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to the authors of 
the publications noted in the bibliography, to Chief Elec- 
trician (RO) R. B. Black, U.S.N.R.F., for the diagrams 
appearing in the text, to Ensign Rudolph Oeser, U.S.N., 
for assistance in its preparation, to Dr. Erich Hausmann 
of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn for many valuable 
suggestions, and to the following for their courtesy in sup- 
plying photographs: Dr. F. A. Kolster of the Bureau of 
Standards; Federal Telegraph Co., Haller-Cunningham 
Electric Co., and the Moorhead Laboratories, of San 
Francisco; Kilbourne & Clark Manufacturing Co. of 
Seattle; Weston Electrical Instrument Co. of Newark, 


and General Radio Co. of Cambridge. 
ELLERY W. STONE. 
U. S. Naval Radio Station, 
San Diego, California, 
March, 1919. ee 
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CHAPTER ONE. 


if 
PRINCIPLES OF RADIOTELEGRAPHY. 


1. If a piano string be struck, or a violin plucked or 
bowed, so as to set it into vibration, the mechanical vibra- 
tion of the string will cause the emission of a sound wave 
which travels out from the vibrating string in all direc- 
tions. A mechanically vibrating body thus radiates a 
wave; in this case an air wave. Asa matter of fact, in the 
case of a piano and of a violin, the vibrating string is em- 
ployed to vibrate a sounding board which in turn radiates 
the wave heard. In violin construction, great care must 
be taken to see that the body of the violin will respond 
equally well to all of the notes which may be played on it. 
In other words, the body must have no pitch or period of 
its own—it must be non-periodic, or aperiodic as it is 
termed. 


2. If an iron poker be heated in a flame, before it has 
actually begun to turn red from the heat, the radiation of 
a heat wave from it may be observed by holding it near 
the hand or face. As it is further heated, it turns a dull, 
cherry red, then ‘“‘red hot” and finally “white hot.” In 
heating the poker, we have set the molecules of iron of 
which it is formed into vibration. The more we heat the 
poker, the faster the molecules vibrate; or we may say, the 
faster they vibrate, the hotter the poker becomes. Just as 
in the case of the vibrating piano string, so these vibrating 
molecules radiate a wave, only in this instance, instead of 
radiating a sound wave, they emit a heat wave. 
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3. These waves are exactly similar to waves on water. 
They are composed of troughs and crests. The distance 
between one crest and the next succeeding one is termed 
the wave length. The faster the string or the iron mole- 
cules vibrate, the more waves they will radiate in a given 
length of time. The faster the waves are radiated, the 
more closely they will follow or succeed each other. The 
number of waves radiated per second is called the fre- 
quency. The faster the vibration, the greater the number 
of waves radiated, and thus the greater the frequency. 
But since, with the greater frequency, the waves succeed 
each other more closely, the less will be the distance be- 
tween any two successive waves and hence the shorter 
the wave length. Thus, the frequency of the wave varies 
inversely as the wave length, or vice versa. If we double 
the frequency, the wave length is cut in half; if we increase 
the wave length three times, the frequency is cut to one 
third. 


4. We have seen that a mechanically vibrating body will 
radiate sound waves and that they are detected thru the 
medium of the ear—thru the medium of the sense of 
sound. But there are some sound waves which the ear 
cannot detect. If a sound wave occurs at a frequency be- 
low 16 per second, that is to say, 16 waves sent out from 
the string in one second of time, the ear will not detect it 
—it will be too low a pitch. On the other hand, if the note 
pitch or frequency be over 30,000 per second, the average 
ear will not be able to hear it. So we say that the limits of 
audibility are between 16 and 30,000 per second. A cricket 
can chirp so shrill, so high, a note that some people cannot 
detect it. The frequency of the note is thus beyond their 
limit of audibility—they cannot “‘tune’’ their ears to so 
high a frequency, so short a wave length. 
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5. In the poker experiment, the color of the metal grad- 
ually changed from a dull red to a dazzling, incandescent 
yellow. We were aware of the radiation from the heated 
metal by its color as detected by the sense of sight. But 
before the poker had even turned red there was a radiation 
from it which could not be seen yet which we could feel. 
It is obvious, therefore, that just as the ear has certain 
limitations of responsiveness, so the eye as well can re- 
spond to vibrations of but certain frequencies. In commenc- 
ing to heat the poker, the energy imparted to it from the 
flame, and which set the molecules into vibration, was not 
very great so that they vibrated slowly. The waves of 
heat sent out did not follow each other very closely. But 
as more and more heat was applied, the molecules vibrated 
more rapidly and the wave length became, as we have seen 
in paragraph 3, shorter. The highest rate of vibration or 
oscillation was reached when the poker became yellow in 
color and the wave length for this color was the shortest. 
In changing color from cherry red, successively to bright 
red, orange, and finally to yellow, we have had waves sent 
out from the heated metal, differing from each other 
only in that their length became shorter and shorter. 
Color—then—as we detect it by the eye, is merely a dis- 
tinction between light waves of different length. Waves 
striking the retina of the eye at different rates of vibration 
cause different vibrations or impressions on the retina 
to be recorded, and these different impressions we call 
color. 


6. The color red, we have seen, has a longer wave 
length than the color yellow. The colors of the rainbow, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet range succes- 
sively in wave length from about 750 millionths of a milli- 
meter (0.00075 mm.) to about 380 millionths of a milli- 
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meter (0.00038 mm.). The deepest shade of red has thus 
about twice the wave length of the lightest shade of violet. 


7. We observed, however, that there was a heat radia- 
tion from the hot poker which we could not see. Since 
the poker at this time had not turned red, the wave length 
must have been longer than that of red. In-other words, 
its wave length was over 0.00075 mm. Such waves are 
called infra-red waves, “below red”? waves. Similarly, 
above the upper end of the spectrum, which is the range of 
visible light waves in the order of color given in paragraph 
6, there are radiations of a wave length shorter than that 
of violet and which, like the infra-red waves, are invisible 
to the eye. These waves are called ultra-violet, ‘‘ beyond 
violet,” waves or rays. These rays are given off by the 
sun, the electric arc, radium, and the Crookes or “‘ X-Ray” 
tube. They are the shortest waves of which we have cog- 
nizance. 


8. A sound wave must have some tangible medium by 
which it can be conducted or propagated. It must travel 
on a solid, a liquid or a gas. A sound wave will have a 
different velocity of propagation depending on which of the 
three mediums over which it is sent. A sound wave.can- 
not be sent thru a vacuum. If an electric bell were placed 
in a glass jar and caused to ring, and the air gradually 
pumped out of the jar, the sound of the bell would gradually 
die away as the air was removed, until when a state of 
vacuum was reached it would be impossible to hear it. 


9. Light waves, however, do not travel on such a me- 
dium. A light wave may be sent with perfect ease thru a 
vacuum, as we can See in the case of the ordinary electric 
lamp, the filament of which is enclosed in a vacuum.. The 
medium on which light travels is called the luminiferous 
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ether, or simply the ether. It is a medium which exists 
everywhere. yet of which we have very little knowledge. 


10. We have seen in paragraph 7 that the only difference 
between heat, light, and ultra-violet waves is one of length. 
As a matter of fact, they are all electrical waves of different 
length, and travel thru the ether at a rate of 300,000,000 
meters (186,000 miles) per second. This theory was pro- 
posed and developed in 1865, by J. C. Maxwell, an English 
physicist, and is commonly accepted. 


11. Below the heat or infra-red waves, there are addi- 
tional electro-magnetic waves in which we are especially 
interested, the waves employed in radiotelegraphy. They 
range in length from about 125 meters, the shortest wave 
length used in submarine sets, to 40,000 meters, a wave 
length which an American inventor, Peter Cooper-Hewitt, 
has already employed. It should be borne in mind, then, 
that radio, heat, infra-red, light, and ultra-violet waves are 
all electric waves travelling thru the ether at a rate of 
186,000 miles per second and differing from each other 
only in the frequency of their vibration or their wave 
length. The waves used in radiotelegraphy are widely 
separated; their wave length is the greatest. The ultra- 
violet waves succeed each other with tremendous rapidity 
—their frequency is the highest—their wave length is the 
shortest. 


12. In paragraphs 1 and 2, we saw that vibrating bodies 
radiated waves, either sound or heat as the case might be. 
To produce a radio or electrical wave, which is the subject 
with which we are concerned, we must set up an electric- 
ally vibrating circuit. The various types of modern radio 
transmitters are thus different methods of causing the 
vibration of an electrical circuit which will radiate a wave. 
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13. What is this circuit called? Itis termed the antenna 
or aerial circuit. It is formed of an elevated conductor, 
consisting of a network of wires arranged in a variety of 
forms, and the earth—connected together thru a network 
of apparatus by which this circuit is set into electrical vi- 
bration. The antenna circuit thus corresponds to the piano 
or violin string, and by setting it into vibration (only in this 
case, an electrical instead of a mechanical vibration), we 
cause it to radiate a wave. The detection of this wave at 
a receiving station just as a light wave is detected by the 
eye or a sound wave by the ear, constitutes the system of 
radio communication. 


14. In order that we may understand fully how this an- 
tenna circuit is set into electrical vibration, it will be neces- 
sary to review the fundamental principles of electricity. 


II. 
ELECTRICAL TERMS. 


15. Direct current is an electrical current flowing in but 
one direction, usually non-pulsating. Potential is that 
electromotive-force (E.M.F.) which tends to drive or force 
a current of electricity thru a circuit. It corresponds to 
the head or pressure which produces a flow of water in a 
pipe. Current is the amount of electricity flowing thru the 
circuit. It corresponds to the flow of water in a pipe. In 
order that potential may force current thru a circuit, it 
must overcome the resistance of the circuit. The resist- 
ance corresponds to the friction or resistance offered to 
the flow of a stream of water by the walls of a pipe. The 
resistance of an electrical circuit depends on the material 
of which the conductor is made—silver has the least re- 
sistance and copper comes second on the list; its tempera- 
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ture—with most conductors, the higher the temperature, 
the greater the resistance; its length—the resistance of a 
wire is directly proportional to its length; and the area of 
its cross-section—its resistance is inversely proportional 
to its cross-sectional area. 


16. The fundamental law of electricity is known as 
Ohm’s Law, having been established by G. S. Ohm, a 
German physicist. It states the relationship between the 
potential, the current and the resistance of a circuit. The 
potential is measured in volts. (Named after Volta, an 
Italian physicist of the early nineteenth century.) The 
current is measured in amperes. (Named after Ampére, 
a French physicist.) The resistance is measured in ohms. 

Potential or E.M.F. is denoted by the letter E£. 

Current is denoted by the letter J. 

Resistance is denoted by the letter R. 

Ohm/’s Law, expressed algebraically, is 


E 


I=) (1) 


or the current in amperes, /, equals the potential in volts, 
E, divided by the resistance in ohms, R. Thus, if the re- 
sistance of a circuit is 10 ohms, and the voltage across its 
terminals is 120, a current of 12 amperes will flow in the 
circuit. 


17. The rate at which energy is expended in a circuit 
per second is measured in watts (named after James Watt 
who made the earliest researches on steam) and is equal 
to the E.M.F. multiplied by the current. It is thus a mea- 
surement of power and is represented by the letter P. 

From the above 

P = El. (2) 
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18. In the circuit noted in paragraph 16, the power equals 
the potential times the current, which equals 120 volts 
>< 12 amperes or 1,440 watts. 1,000 watts equals 1 kilo- 
watt, so 1,440 watts may be expressed as 1.44 kw. 


19. Since 
E 
Leas 
R 


IDI § (3) 
Substituting RI for EF, in equation (2) 
P =SRIP =a (4) 


So that power in watts may be expressed as E.M.F. times 
current as noted in paragraph 17 or as the current squared 
times the resistance as shown 


r r 
; 5 above. 


4 ohms 3ohms 20. If two resistances are 
Fig. 1. connected in series as shown 
in Fig. 1, their total resistance 
will be equal to the sum of their separate resistances, or 


Peg aie laa to. | (5) 


Thus, the total resistance of the connection shown in Fig. 
1 is 4 ohms plus 3 ohms = 7 ohms. 


21. The reciprocal of resistance is called conductance. 
It is represented by the letter G, and is measured in ohms. 
Thus 

G 1 
=> (6) 

When resistances are connected in parallel as shown in 

Fig. 2, their total resistance is given by the formula 
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pa eee ”) 


The total resistance may also be computed from the 

conductances, for from equation (7) 
C= 91 2+ Os, (8) 

and R may be obtained from equation (6). 

Thus, for the three resistances of 3, 4 and 5 ohms shown 
in Fig. 2, the conductance is 

G=Ethtt= H+ +H =H obm; 
whence the resistance is 
R = $$ = 1.27 ohms. 


Thus, when two resistances are connected in series, 
their total resistance is greater than either of them; when 
they are placed in parallel, the total is less than either of 
them. If all the resistances are of the same resistance, 
for example 3 ohms, and are connected as shown in Fig. 
2, their total resistance is the resistance of one of them 
divided by their number. In this case, the total resistance 
would be 1 ohm. 


22. A substance which will pass electricity thru it is 
termed a conductor. One 
which will not under ordi- a 


nary circumstances, is Bee ee 
called an insulator or a di- : 

electric. All metals and A ae 
acidic solutions are con- 
ductors, and rarefied gases Sohms 

will pass high voltage cur- Fig. 2. 

rents. Glass, hard rubber, 


wood, silk, shellac, compressed air, paper, mica and many 
2 9 
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other substances are insulators or non-conductors or di- 
electrics. Wires are insulated by coating them with any 
of the substances noted above, and when so insulated will 
keep the current within the wire from escaping or leaking 
to some other conductor. 


Ii. 
CONDENSERS. 


23. A condenser or capacity is made of a piece of dielec- 
tric coated on each side with a conductor. A familiar type 
is the Leyden jar shown in Fig. 3. 
(Devised by Musschenbroek of Ley- 
den in 1746.) By connecting both 
Copper coatings to a source of electricity, 
the jar may be charged. The larger 
the charge impressed upon a Leyden 
jar or condenser, the greater is the 
E.M.F. or difference of potential 
between the two metal coatings of 
the condenser, so that the following equation holds true, 


Ol=3EC (9) 


where Q is the charge, E is the E.M.F. or difference of 
potential, and C is the capacity. 

24. The capacity of a condenser depends on that area 
of one metal coating which is opposite to or opposed by 
the other, and is inversely proportional to the thickness of 
the dielectric which separates them. The capacity of a 
condenser is given by the formula 


Glass 


Fig. 3. 


(10) 


where C is the capacity, A is the area noted above, z is the 
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numeric 3.1416, and d is the thickness of the dielectric. 
K is a constant which depends on the particular dielectric 
used and is called its specific inductive capacity or dielec- 
tric constant. Some specific inductive capacities are given 
below: 


Hard rubber. .2.5 Paraffine..... 2.0 Air (normal)..... 1.00059 
Glasser 6.0-8.0 Turpentine... .2.2 Carbon dioxide. .. 1.00090 
MICAS =. 2e 2 5 8.0 Petroleum... .3.1 Hydiogen....... 1.00028 


For a condenser of given size, then, the use of mica as a 
dielectric would give the condenser four times the capacity 
it would have were paraffine used. It should be noted 
from equation (10), that the thinner the dielectric, the 
greater the capacity. In other words, if a condenser were 
made of two metal plates arranged to be moved with re- 
spect to each other, and the dielectric were air, as the plates 
were separated—the capacity would be reduced. The 
greatest capacity would be obtained by separating the 
plates the smallest possible distance without touching them. 
This principle is employed in the design of variable con- 
densers for radio receivers (see Fig. 114), where the con- 
densers will be charged only to very low potentials. The 
capacity of a condenser is measured in farads. (After 
Michael Faraday, an English professor of the nineteenth 
century.) The farad is too large a unit, however, to be used 
practically, so that capacities are rated in micro-farads, i.e., 
millionths of afarad. The capacity of a condenser may be 
defined as that property of a condenser by virtue of which 
it is capable of storing energy in electrostatic form. 


25. If condensers are connected in parallel, their total 
capacity is equal to the sum of their separate capacities. 
This, it has been seen, is exactly the reverse in the case 
of resistances. And similarly, the same formula for con- 
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densers in series as for resistances in parallel applies. 
Thus 
C=Cq+@%4+ 63 (11) 


for condensers in parallel, and for condensers in series, 


a (12) 


Compare with equations (5) and (7). 


26. After a condenser has become charged, it may be 
discharged by connecting the two metal coats together 
with a wire. If the capacity has been charged to a suffi- 
ciently high potential, the current will pass between the 
wire and the coat to which it is not connected providing 
this gap be made small enough. When the current thus 
jumps thru the air, it forms the electric spark. (The phe- 
nomenon of the passage of the electric spark will be taken 
up under the subject of ‘Spark Gaps.’”’) This discharge of 
the condenser is oscillatory. That is to say, the current 
does not simply flow from one plate to the other until both 
are charged, or discharged, to the same potential, but 
continues to flow back and forth from one to the other for 
a considerable length of time—relatively speaking. This 
phenomenon is most easily explained by the U-tube anal- 
ogy shown in Fig. 4. If one side of the tube be filled with 
water, and the pet-cock, A, at the bottom be opened, the 
water will not gradually fill up the other side of the tube 
until the level in both arms is the same, but will rush, or 
“see-saw” back and forth between the two arms of the 
tube until finally a level is reached. The swinging of a 
pendulum is also similar. When the bob is drawn to one 
side, it acquires potential or static energy by virtue of the 
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force of gravity which tends to pull it down to the vertical 
position. This is equivalent to charging the condenser. 
When the bob is released, corresponding to connecting the 
two coats of the condenser with a wire 
so that the static energy (energy at rest 
—resident upon the condenser) may be 
converted to kinetic energy (energy in 
motion), the pendulum commences to 
swing back and forth, eventually coming 
to rest. If the resistance of the wire 
connecting the two coatings of the con- Fig. 4. 
denser be high, the current will oscillate 

but a few times, soon coming to rest. This is equiva- 
lent to immersing the pendulum in a liquid. This will 
tend to impede or damp the oscillations. If the liquid 
should be very thick, the pendulum will not oscillate but 
will come down to a vertical position slowly. A very high 
resistance wire will similarly cause the discharge of a con- 
denser to be non-oscillatory. The principle of the oscilla- 
tory discharge of a condenser should be fully understood, 
since it is the basic principle on which the production of 
oscillatory current for radio transmitting purposes is 
founded. 


IV. 
INDUCTANCES. 


27. If a current of electricity is passed thru a coil of 
wire, lines of magnetic flux are set up within the coil. 
These lines of flux or magnetic force are exactly similar to 
those produced by an ordinary horse-shoe or bar magnet. 
Within the coil, the lines of force are roughly parallel to the 
axis of the coil—a line running thru the center of the coil 
from end to end. Without the coil, the lines of force flow 
from one end to the other, from the magnetic North pole 
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of the coil to the South pole. A simple rule by which to 
remember the relation between the direction of the cur- 
rent flow within the coil and the direction of the magnetic 
lines of force is the Fleming right hand rule. (After 
Prof. J. A. Fleming, a modern English physicist and elec- 
trical engineer.) If the right hand be held so that the 
thumb is at right angles to the fingers, and the fingers be 
curved so as to point in the direction of the current passing 
thru the convolutions of the coil, the thumb will then be 
pointing in the direction of the north pole of the coil, and 
along the direction of the lines of force passing thru the 
center of the coil. Such a coil, threaded by magnetic 
lines of force, is termed an inductance coil. The induc- 
tance of a coil may be defined as that property of a coil by 
virtue of which it is capable of storing up energy in electro- 
magnetic form. The formule for inductances are very 
elaborate and are subject to correction factors. It is con- 
sidered sufficiently accurate to state that the inductance of 
a coil is proportional to the length of the coil, /, the square 
of the mean diameter of the turns, d, the square of the num- 
ber of turns per unit of length, n, and depends upon the 
material of which the core or center of the coil is made. 
A core of soft iron will give a much greater inductance than 
one of wood or air. 


28. The unit of inductance is the henry. (After Joseph 
Henry, first Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
a distinguished American physicist.) The henry is rather 
a large unit, and inductances for use in radiotelegraphy are 
commonly rated in millihenrys, thousandths of a henry. 
Inductances may be measured in centimeters as well, one 
millihenry being equal to 1,000,000 cms. 


29. In connecting inductances in series or parallel, the 
same rules and formule obtain as in combining resistances, 
14 
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so that equations (5) and (7) may be used for the series 
and parallel connections respectively if ZL (the symbol for 
inductance) be substituted for R. 


N; 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INDUCTION. 


30. If a bar magnet be suddenly inserted into a coil of 
wire, the terminals of which are connected to a galvanom- 
eter, which is a sensitive instrument for the detection of 
small electric currents, the indicating needle of the galvan- 
ometer will be observed to be deflected while the magnet 
is being inserted. As soon as the magnet is no longer 
moved, the needle will return to its original position. If 
the magnet is now suddenly removed, another deflection 
of the needle will occur but in the opposite direction. It 
is apparent that in the act of inserting the magnet, we have 
generated a transient current of electricity in the coil, and 
that in removing it, we have set up another transitory cur- 
rent of electricity in the opposite direction. This phenom- 
enon is known as the electro-magnetic induction or gener- 
ation of electricity. It is this principle which is employed 
in the production of current by the modern generator. It 
should be noted that the prime requisite for this method of 
electrical generation is motion. So long as the magnet is 
at rest, no electricity is set up. The magnet is surrounded 
by lines of force, and when moved, these lines of force in 
cutting or passing thru the turns of wire produce therein 
an electromotive force sufficient to force a current thru 
the galvanometer. The potential so generated is propor- 
tional to the number of turns of wire and the number of 
lines of force cut per second, or its average value is 


N 


s a 
£ X 100,000,000’ 
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where E is the E.M.F. in volts, n is the number of turns in 
the coil, and N is the number of lines of force cut in ¢ sec- 
onds. 

VI. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT. 


31. We have defined direct current in paragraph 15 as 
being a current of electricity flowing constantly in the same 
direction and at the same potential. On the other hand, 
alternating current is a current of electricity which is con- 
tinually rising or falling in a regular manner and which 


+100----=> 


changes its direction of flow many times per second. Fig. 
5 shows the curve of potential for such a current. The 
potential starts at A at 0 volts, rises gradually to 100 volts, 
then drops to 0 volts again. At this point, the current turns 
and starts to flow in the opposite direction in the circuit, 
the potential rising to 100 volts and again dropping to 0 
volts, after which the whole cycle repeats itself. The 
change of direction of the current is graphically represented 
by drawing the flow in one direction above the zero line and 
the flow in the opposite. direction below the line. From A 
to B is termed one alternation, from A to C one cycle. 
Thus, a cycle consists of two alternations. The number 
of cycles per second is called the frequency. For ordinary 
commercial practice, 60 cycle current is common. There 
are thus 120 alternations per second, and in Fig. 5, the 
distance from A to C would represent one sixtieth of a 
16 
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second. For radio transmitters employing alternating cur- 
rent, 500 cycles is commonly used in the Navy. Frequen- 
cies from 25 to 10,000 cycles per second are termed audio 
frequencies, since they lie within the limits of audibility. 
Frequencies from 10,000 to 1,000, 000 and more are termed 
radio frequencies. 


32. A generator producing alternating current is termed 
an alternator. It generates electricity following the pro- 
cedure outlined in paragraph 30. Lines of magnetic force 
are usually set up by field windings which are large electro- 
magnets. These field poles are set ina circle, and an arma- 
ture composed of coils of wire is revolved therein. The 
voltage thus generated may be computed from equation 
(13), but in this case instead of moving the magnet, we 
are moving the coil of wire. The net result is of course 
the same in that lines of magnetic force are cut by the coil. 
The frequency of the alternating current so produced is 
given by the formula 


f=— kK, (14) 


ie 
Zz 
where f is the frequency in cycles, P is the number of field 
poles, and R, is the number of revolutions per second 
which the armature makes. Thus, in a 4-pole alternator 
turning over 1,800 rev. per min., the frequency would be 
60 cycles. 


33. We have seen in paragraph 30 that a rising or falling 
magnetic field within a coil of wire will set up therein an 
E.M.F. In paragraph 30, the magnetic field was set up by 
a bar magnet. In paragraph 27, it was shown that a cur- 
rent of electricity passing thru a coil of wire would set up 
a magnetic field within a coil. Obviously, if the current 
in the coil should rise and fall, the magnetic field generated 
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thereby would also rise and fall, thus fulfilling the condi- 
tion necessary for the induction of an E.M.F., within the 
coil. We have seen in paragraph 30 that alternating cur- 
rent is a rising and falling current, so that when it is passed 
through a coil, the rising and falling magnetic field sets up 
an induced E.M.F. This E.M.F. is opposite in polarity to 
the E.M.F. which is forcing the current thru the coil, with 
the result that the effective potential is the difference be- 
tween the applied E.M.F. and the induced or counter E.- 
M.F. The alternating current which actually passes thru 
the coil is thus very much smaller than the direct current 
which could be sent thru the coil with the same applied 
E.M.F., for the direct current being at constant potential, 
does not rise and fall, its magnetic field remains constant, 
and there is no counter E.M.F induced. This property of 
a coil to impede the flow of alternating current is called its 
reactance. The amount of reactance offered to an alter- 
nating current is given by the formula 


Ag = 2a pL, (15) 


where X; is the reactance, 7 is the numeric 3.1416 (it is 
that number which, when multiplied by the diameter of a 
circle, will give the circumference of a circle), f is the fre- 
quency in cycles per second, and L is the inductance in 
henrys. Reactance, like resistance, is measured in ohms. 


34. From equation (15), it will be seen that an increase 
in the frequency results in an increase of the reactance 
which any particular coil may have. Reactance coils which 
will permit currents of audio frequencies to pass thru them 
may have practically an infinite reactance to those of radio 
frequencies. As the frequency is decreased more and 
more, the reactance of a coil becomes less. Equation (15) 
may be used to estimate the reactance of a coil on direct 
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current, for in this case the frequency is zero, the current 
flowing constantly in one direction and nof reversing, and 
f being 0, the reactance is thus 0. A coil has thus no 
reactance on direct current but on both alternating and 
direct current, it has resistance—the resistance of the 
wire of which it is made. 


35. The reactance of a condenser is called capacity or 
condensive reactance as distinct from the inductive re- 
actance of accoil. It is given by the formula 


1 

Coie 2nfC . (16) 
It will be seen that contrary to the action of an inductance, 
the reactance of a condenser decreases with an increase of 
frequency. Since f is in the denominator of the fraction, a 
decrease in the frequency causes the reactance of the con- 
denser to rise higher and higher until finally, with direct 
current, when, as noted in paragraph 34, the frequency is 
zero, the reactance is infinite. A condenser on a direct 
current circuit is thus practically an open circuit. 


36. The action of a condenser on an alternating current 
circuit is thus seen to be exactly the reverse of that of an 
inductance, in fact, the reactance of a coil may be completely 
annulled by connecting a condenser in the circuit with 
equal reactance. 


37. In paragraph 16, we learned that the relation between 
potential, current and resistance was given by Ohm’s law as 


E 
FS. 
R 
In alternating current, besides the effect of resistance, there 
is also the effect of reactance, as we have just seen, which 
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tends to obstruct or impede the flow of current. So that 
Ohm’s law must be changed in order to make it applicable 
for alternating current. It is written instead as 


i= z? (17) 
where Z is the impedance or the combined effect of the 
resistance and the reactance—both inductive and capacity. 
Since inductive reactance and capacity reactance act the 
reverse of each other, the total reactance of the circuit, X, 
is equal to the difference between the two, or 


KIX Xe (18) 


Thus, if there were 10 ohms of inductive reactance and 6 
ohms of capacity reactance, the total reactance would be 
4 ohms of inductive reactance, since the latter predomin- 
ated. In other words, 6 ohms of inductive reactance were 
taken care of or annulled by the 6 ohms of capacity react- 
ance, leaving 4 ohms of inductive reactance effective. The 
current expended in setting up lines of force in a coil, ex- 
pended in overcoming the reactance of the coil, is not ex- 
pended at the same time as that used in overcoming the 
resistance of the coil, but a quarter of a cycle later. Con- 
versely, the current used in charging a condenser, over- 
coming the reactance of a condenser, is not expended at 
the same time as that used in overcoming the resistance 
but one quarter of a cycle sooner. Thus, in order to find 
the impedance, which is the combination of the resistance 
and reactance, the resistance cannot simply be added to 
the resultant reactance (the difference between the induc- 
tive and capacity reactances). Instead they are combined 
at right angles, as shown in Fig. 6. In the case noted in 
the beginning of this paragraph, it was necessary to sub- 
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tract the capacity reactance of 6 ohms from the inductive 
reactance of 10 ohms, leaving a resultant of 4 ohms induc- 
tive reactance. This is shown in Fig. 7. The resistance 
R is shown as 3 ohms. Now, when two forces are acting 


—--~------ C 


Xi 


3ohms 
Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


together at right angles, their resultant, in this case the 
impedance Z, is obtained by making a rectangle or paral- 
lelogram as shown by the dotted lines and by taking the 
diagonal of this parallelogram. This principle is termed 
the parallelogram of forces, and holds equally true whether 
the forces are reactance and resistance, or the speed a man 
may be making in a row boat against the speed of the 
tide at right angles to him. 


_ 38. We thus have a right angled triangle ABC, with base 
3 and height 4. By principles of geometry, the third side 
or hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 
Thus 


Z = VR? + X?. (19) 
But from equation (18), 
X= Xp xX; 


and from equation (15), 
723\ 
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X= 2afL, 

and from equation (16), 
1 

eo: 

so that equation (19) may be written 
eR eeue = a (20) 
2nfC 
In the case shown in Fig. 7, 
Z = V3? + @ 

= Vo + 16 

= v25 

= 5, 


Thus the impedance, Z, equals 5 ohms. 


39. We have seen in paragraph 36, that the reactance 
of a coil may be annulled by that of a condenser providing 
they are equal, as when 


1 
2afL-= anfC’ (21) 
But if this condition obtains in equation (20), then that part 
of the formula in brackets will cancel leaving 0. 0? equals 
0, so that when the inductive reactance equals the capacity 
reactance, 
Leh, (22) 


When these two reactances are equal, a state of resonance 

is said to obtain. An alternating current circuit in such a 

case would be exactly similar to a direct current circuit, 
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i.e., there would be no reactance, and Ohm’s Law, as given 
in equation (1), would apply. 


40. When there is reactance in a circuit, the current is 
not in phase with the impressed voltage, that is, it does not 
reach its maximum or minimum values at the same time 
as does the potential. If there is a predominance of in- 
ductive reactance, it will ag behind the potential. If there 
is more condensive than inductive reactance, the current 
will Jead the potential—it will reach its maximum values 
before the potential does. The same angular or phase re- 
lationship obtains between the potential and the current as 
does between the resistance and the impedance. In Fig. 
7, the angle between the resistance and impedance, BAC, 
called by the Greek letter theta—é—is also the angle of 
phase displacement between the potential and current. 
The current is said to lag 6 degrees behind the voltage. 
By trigonometry, the value of this angle may be computed. 


41. The side opposite to the angle 0, BC, divided by the 
hypotenuse, AC, is termed the sine of the angle 6. Thus 


BC 

Ae sin 0. (23) 
The side adjacent to the angle 6, AB, divided by the hypot- 
enuse, AC, is termed the cosine of the angle 6. Or 


AB 

—=—_ COS 0: 24 

AC (24) 
The side opposite the angle 0, BC, divided by the side ad- 
jacent to the angle 6, AB, is termed the tangent of the angle 
6, or 

Be = tan 0. (25) 

AB 
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' 4 
In the case noted in Fig. 7, tan @ = — 


= 1.333. 


By consulting a table of tangents, 1.333 is found to be the 
tangent of the angle of 53° 8’. This angle could be simi- 
larly found by taking the sine or cosine of the angle, since 
all three sides of the triangle in this case are known. The 
current thus lags at an angle of 53° 8’ behind the voltage. 


42. In equation (2), it was noted that the power in a 
direct current circuit is equal to the voltage times the cur- 
rent. In an alternating current circuit containing react- 
ance, this formula does not give the true power but the ap- 
parent power. It is ob- 

vious that since the cur- 

| rent and potential are not 

acting in unison or phase, 

% B their joint effort or power 

Fig. 8. cannot be the product of 

the two as in the case of 

direct current when they are always in phase. In Fig. 8, 

that portion of J which is in phase with the voltage E may 

be considered as the projection of AC on E which is AB, or 

we may Say that AB is that portion of the current J which is 
in phase with E. The formula for power would then be 


C 


P= EAB), (26) 
which is similar to equation (2). From (24) 


AB : 

=—— =i COS; 

AC 

But since AC represents the current J, we may write 
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AB 
7 = cos 6, 


or 
AB = Icos‘6. (27) 


Substituting J cos @ for AB in equation (26), we have 
P = El cos 64; (28) 


which is the formula for power in alternating current, the 
angle @ being the angle of lead or lag as the case may be. 
The expression cos @ is termed the power factor. It is 
that expression which when multiplied by the apparent 
watts, EI, gives the true watts. The power factor, cos 6, 
is never greater than unity. 


43. When there is no reactance in the circuit, or when 
the condensive reactance balances or equals the inductive 
reactance so that the resultant reactance is nil, the current 
is in phase with the voltage and the angle of phase dis- 
placement is zero. The cosine of zero is unity—1—which, 
when substituted in equation (28), gives us the same equa- 
tion for power for alternating current as for direct current. 
It is correct then to state that when an alternating current 
circuit is in a state of resonance, as defined in paragraph 
39, the same formule obtain as for direct current circuits. 


44, In the case noted in paragraph 38, we found the im- 
pedance to be 5 ohms, and that the current lagged 53° 8’ 
behind the voltage. Assume a potential of 100 volts across 
the circuit, represented by £ in Fig. 8. What is the value 
of the current J? What is the power expended in the cir- 
cuit? From equation (17), we have 

a 20, 
5 
or the current is 20 amperes. The cosine of 53° 8’ is 0.60. 
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(We say that the power factor is 60%.) The power, real 
watts, may be computed from equation (28) as P = 100 
x 20 X 0.6 = 1,200. The power in real watts is thus 
1,200 watts, the apparent wattage is 100 < 20 or 2,000 
watts. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 


VII. 
DAMPING AND RESONANCE. 


45. In paragraph 26, it was observed that the discharge 
of a condenser was oscillatory, that is to say, the discharge 
current oscillated back and forth in the circuit until it even- 
tually died out, similar to the gradual dying out of the swings 
of a pendulum. In other words, the discharge of a con- 
denser gives rise to the production of an alternating cur- 
rent (even tho it may be charged with direct current), only, 
unlike the alternating potential shown in Fig. 5, the maxi- 
mum value of which is 100 volts in either direction, the 
maximum potentials for an alternating current set up by 
the discharge of a condenser gradually grow less until 
they finally reach zero. This is shown in Fig. 9. Such a 
current or wave is called a damped wave. (To damp the 
swinging or vibration of a body is to check its vibration.) 
A wave similar to that in Fig. 5 is termed an undamped 
wave for its maximum values are not reduced—the swing- 
ing of this alternating current is not checked. In radio- 
telegraphy, all forms of transmitters employing sparks give 
rise to damped waves, while the Poulsen arc and alter- 
nators of radio frequency, such as the Alexanderson and 
Goldschmidt generators, radiate practically undamped 
waves. To understand the effect of damping, it will be 
necessary to consider the phenomenon of resonance be- 
tween two vibrating bodies. 


46. A definition of resonance is very excellently set forth 
in an opinion rendered by Judge Veeder of New York ina 


radio patent suit as follows: 
iM 
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‘Resonance is an increase of amplification of a periodic”’ (vibrating) 
‘motion by an intermittent force of the same frequency. A certain or 
natural period of vibration is characteristic of all bodies which, when 
displaced by the application of external force, tend by virtue of their 
elasticity, to return and to execute free vibrations until, by virtue of 
their inertia, they gradually come to rest. Sonorous bodies, such as 
string under tension, and confined portions of air, as in the organ pipe, 
are further illustrations suggested by the term. Just as very feeble 
impulses applied to a pendulum at rest, at intervals exactly correspond- 
ing to its natural period of vibration, will cause almost any desired 
amplitude of swing, so bodies capable of executing vibrations by virtue 
of their own resiliency may be put into strong vibration by a series 
of impulses in tune with their own natural period. Thus impulses from 
a tuning fork will cause another tuning fork of the same pitch to hum a 
note in unison. 

“Resonance effects may likewise be observed in the flow of elec- 
tricity in a circuit. A circuit possessing inductance and capacity has a 
certain time period of vibration; that is, it takes a certain length of 
time for an oscillation to complete itself in the circuit. Such a circuit 
is said to have a definite wave length. A circuit possessing capacity 
and inductance tends to oscillate at its own frequency. It becomes 
the seat of an induced oscillatory current when subjected to the influ- 
ence of electric waves of that frequency, each wave giving a slight im- 
pulse to the oscillations already excited, with the result that the induced 
electromotive forces will be amplified in intensity, just as the swing of 
a pendulum is increased by the application of properly tuned tho feeble 
touches. However, not only must the impulses, of whatever kind, be 
rightly timed, but it is also essential to the utilization of resonance that 
there should be a long series of such impulses of approximately equal 
strength or amplitude. Having regard to ether waves, such a train 
can only result where oscillations from which they proceed occur ina 
circuit which gives out its energy slowly, for the amplitude of the 
waves depends upon the energy expended. 

“The energy must not be wasted either by internal resistance or by 
lavish radiation. On the other hand, if ether waves are to be detected 
at any great distance, they must be of substantial amplitude. Hence, 
a circuit which is a good conserver of energy, capable of creating a 
train of waves of approximately equal amplitude, is a feeble radiator; 
conversely, a good radiator, giving out its energy in one big wave fol- 
lowed by rapid damping of the remainder, is obviously a poor conserver 
of energy and will not create the necessary train of waves of approxi- 
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mately equal amplitudes. A similar difficulty applies to the detector. 
A good radiating circuit will be a good absorbing circuit, but it will not 
be a good conserver. In proportion to its susceptibility to ether waves 
is its unfitness to accumulate a train of waves, for it tends to give off 
forthwith the energy it receives.” 


47. An additional explanation of the phenomenon of res- 
onance set forth in the above may be found helpful. Ifa 
tuning fork be set into vibration by striking one of its 
prongs it will send out a wave the frequency of which corre- 
sponds to the pitch of the fork. The pitch of the fork de- 
pends upon its physical construction, i.e., the length of the 
prongs and their thickness and weight. These sound 
waves striking the prongs of another tuning fork set the 
latter into vibration. This will not occur, however, unless 
the first fork radiates a succession of waves, each of which 
is of practically the same strength or amplitude. Such 
a train of waves of feeble damping (slowly decreasing 
amplitude) will build up in the second fork waves of grad- 
ually increasing amplitude. If, on the other hand, the 
waves from the first fork should be highly damped (come 
to rest quickly) no appreciable effect will be made on the 
latter. Thus we see that feeble damping,—slowly de- 
creasing amplitude of the waves, persistency of oscillation 
—is necessary if the principle of resonance, i.e., the setting 
up of vibrations in one body from waves sent out by an- 
other vibrating body of the same pitch or wave length, is 
to be utilized. 


48. In radiotelegraphy, the first tuning fork corresponds 
to the transmitting station—the second tuning fork to the 
receiver. In order that the receiver may be set into oscil- 
lation by waves from the transmitter they must be tuned to 
the same pitch or wave length. And in order that a maxi- 
mum advantage may be taken of this principle of reson- 
ance, it will be necessary—as set forth in the preceding 
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paragraphs—for the transmitted wave to be as feebly 
damped as possible. If only one single wave were radi- 
ated from the transmitter instead of a succession of waves 
of practically constant intensity or strength, there could be 
no accumulative or adding up effect in the receiver, and 
signals could not be received. 


49. Consequently, in designing a successful radio trans- 
mitter, we must endeavor to produce waves from the antenna 
of as low a damping as possible and to provide means 
at the receiver for tuning its period to that of the sending 
station. Before tracing the efforts of various inventors to 
attain this end, we shall spend a short time in an investi- 
gation of what factors contribute to low or high damping 
of the current in the antenna circuit of the transmitter. 


VIII. 
LOGARITHMIC DECREMENT. 


50. The damping, or the rate of decay or decrease, of a 
damped alternating current is expressed mathematically 
by its logarithmic decrement, but to understand this latter 
term it will be necessary to approach the subject of loga- 
rithms. 

51. Ten squared equals 100. It is written mathematic- 
ally as follows: 


102 = + 100. 
Similarly 10° = 1,000, (29) 
and 10* = 10,000. 


We say that 100 is the second power of 10, 1,000 is the 

third power of 10, and 10,000 is the fourth power of 10. 

10 is of course the first power of 10. We say that in equa- 
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tions (29), 2, 3, and 4 are exponents of 10. As we think of 
10 as being the first power of 10, of 100 as being the 2d 
power of 10, of 1,000 as being the 3d power of 10, and so 
on, sO we may consider any number as being a power of 
ten. The numbers lying between 10 and 100 will be 
somewhere between the first and second powers of ten. 
Those numbers between 100 and 1,000 will be more than 
the second power of ten and less than the third power. 
Tables have been prepared by which it is possible to 
obtain that power of ten which will raise it to any given 
number. Thus 10! equals 10. We say that the logarithm 
of 10 to the base 10is1. Similarly, the logarithm of 100 
is 2, and the logarithm of 1,000 is 3. We should expect 
the logarithm of 45 to be greater than 1 and less than 2. 
From a table of logarithms, we find it to be 1.65321, or 
101-971 equals 45. 


52. It is not necessary to use 10 as the base of a system 
of logarithms. That is the most convenient, for our sys- 
tem of counting, the Arabic, is also based on 10. However, 
any number may be chosen as the base for a system of 
logarithms, 3 for example. With 3 as a base, the logarithm 
of 9 would be 2, log 27 would be 3, log 81 would be 4, and 
so on, for 9 is the 2d power of 3, 27 is the 3d power of 3, 
and 81 is the 4th power of 3. 


53. That system of logarithms which uses 10 for a base 
is called the common or Briggs system of logarithms (after 
the mathematician who first worked them out). However, 
there is also another system of logarithms used in ad- 
vanced mathematics termed the natural or Napierian sys- 
tem of logarithms. The base of this system instead of 
being 10 is 2.7183. In other words, all numbers instead of 
being considered as certain powers of 10 are represented as 
exponents of powers of 2.7183. 
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54. The logarithm of a number may thus be defined as 
the exponent of the power to which a fixed number, the 
base, must be raised in order to produce that number. In 
speaking of logarithms in connection with the measure- 
ment of damping, we have reference to the natural system, 
i.e., to the base 2.7183, and not to the common system. 


55. In Fig. 9, it will be noted that the decreasing cur- 
rent amplitude does not die out following a straight line, 


High Damping 


Feeble Damping 


Fig. 9. 


but according to a curve, as drawn in the dotted lines. 
Such a curve is called a logarithmic or exponential curve 
and it is customary to measure the rate or rapidity of 
damping by taking the difference between the logarithm 
of the height of one oscillation and the logarithm of the 
height of the next succeeding oscillation in the same 
direction. Thus the logarithmic decrement, 6, of the 
current shown in Fig. 9 is measured by taking the differ- 
ence between the logarithm of AB and that of CD, or 


6 = log AB — log CD. (30) 


By the theory of logarithms, equation (30) may be written 


AB 
6 = log CD’ (31) 
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or the logarithmic decrement equals the natural logarithm 
of the ratio of the height of one oscillation to that of the 
next succeeding oscillation in the same direction. Loga- 
rithmic decrement is thus a measurement of damping. 


56. In an alternating current circuit, the resistance, in- 
ductance and capacity all affect the damping or logarithmic 
decrement as given by the formula 


5=a7R ae (62) 


This formula is strictly applicable only to those circuits 
which are non-radiative, but if R represents the total re- 
sistance of the antenna circuit, ohmic and radiation resist- 
ance, the formula is accurate (See par. 305). From this 
formula, it will be seen that the greater the resistance and 
the capacity of a circuit and the less the inductance, the 
greater will be the damping or the decrement of the cir- 
cuit.* In order, then, to produce feeble damping of the 
current in the antenna circuit and hence feeble damping 
of the electrical waves which it radiates, which is what we 
desire to do as set forth in the preceding paragraphs, we 
must have a high value of inductance in the circuit and 
low values of resistance and capacity. 


57. Circuits which are so designed as to give alternating 
current of feeble damping are termed fersistently oscillat- 


*In certain alternating current circuits in which the properties of 
the circuit are not constant, the decrement of oscillations therein is 
linear and not logarithmic. That is to say, the dotted lines shown in 
Fig. 9 will be straight lines in place of the logarithmic curves shown. 
Such oscillations occur in spark gap circuits in which the resistance 
of the gap is made to rise very rapidly. Linear decrement is obviously 
measured by the difference between the actual heights of two suc- 
ceeding oscillations in the same direction instead of the logarithms of 
those heights. 
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ing circuits, that is to say, the oscillations are persistent, 
they do not quickly subside. 


58. In paragraph 47, we observed that in order to make 
use of the principle of resonance between the transmitter 
and receiver, which is the method by which energy in the 
latter is set up by waves from the former, it is necessary 
to have feebly damped waves. When full use of the phe- 
nomenon of resonance is so made, we say that the tuning 
at the receiver is sharp, that is to say, signals from the trans- 
mitter can only be heard at but one setting of the receiver. 
This is desirable, because if signals from any one station 
are heard over a wide range of wave lengths (broad tuning), 
interference results, since it is not possible to tune out a 
station not desired in order to receive from a station from 
which signals are desired to be read. 


59. To remedy this interference evil, the United States 
Government in 1912 adopted a law which, among other pro- 
visions, required that the logarithmic decrement of the wave 
radiated from a transmitter should not exceed two-tenths. 
Or referring to Fig. 9 and equation (30), log AB — log CD 
should not be greater than 0.2. With such a decrement, 
a train of waves has 12.5 waves in it before the amplitude 
of the oscillations drops to one tenth of that of the first 
oscillation or current swing. If the decrement be less than 
0.2, there are more waves in the train, so that with a loga- 
rithmic decrement of 0.04, which is not uncommon with 
the quenched gap transmitters in use in the Navy, there 
are 58 oscillations in a wave train before the amplitude of 
the oscillations falls to one tenth of that of the first oscilla- 
tion in the train. With 58 complete current swings strik- 
ing the receiving antenna, full advantage may be taken 
of the principle of resonance as set forth in paragraph 47, 
and very sharp tuning results. For sharp tuning, then, we 
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must have a wave of low logarithmic decrement—the waves 
sent out from the transmitting antenna must die out grad- 
ually so that there will be a long series of waves in each 
train of only slightly decreasing amplitude. 


ID 
WAVE LENGTH, FREQUENCY, TIME PERIOD 


60. While we have learned the formule governing the 
rapidity of decay of the alternating current in a circuit, i.e., 
the damping, it is also necessary to know the formule for 
the wave length and other factors in connection with oscil- 
latory currents. 


61. The discharge of a condenser as described in para- 
graph 26 of Chapter One, is called a free oscillation as dis- 
tinct from a forced oscillation. With free oscillations, we 
may consider that a certain charge is given to a circuit 
which is converted into energy in motion. The circuit is 
not driven into oscillation, it is allowed to oscillate. The 
oscillations of a pendulum which is drawn to one side and 
then released are free oscillations, the frequency of the 
pendulum swings being determined solely by the length of 
the pendulum. But if the pendulum were grasped by the 
hand and made to swing according to the swings of the 
hand, its oscillations would then be forced oscillations for 
the frequency of its swings would not then be determined 
by its-own dimensions but by the characteristics of the 
swinging force—the frequency of the hand swings. Thus, 
a forced alternating current is defined by the 1915 Standar- 
dization Report of the Institute of Radio Engineers as ‘“‘a 
current, the frequency and damping of which are equal to 
the frequency and damping of the exciting electromotive 
force.”? This, it will be seen, is exactly similar to the pen- 
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dulum analogy just given. The alternating current in a 
commercial lighting circuit may be considered as forced, 
undamped oscillations, since the frequency and damping 
of these oscillations is that of the applied alternating E.M.F. 
at the terminals of the circuit. No matter how much re- 
sistance, inductance or capacity there may be in the cir- 
cuit, the current oscillations or cycles will always have the 
frequency of the applied E.M.F.—they are distinctly forced 
oscillations. 


62. In paragraph 26 of Chapter One we observed that 
if the resistance of the wire connecting the two coatings of 
the condenser to be discharged were high, the current 
would oscillate but a few times, while if it were very high, 
it would not oscillate at all but the potential to which the 
condenser was charged would slowly drop to zero. Thus, 
we see that in order to have free oscillations in a circuit 
the value of the resistance is limited. Its value is deter- 
mined by the amount of inductance and capacity in the 
circuit for we have found in equation (32) that while the 
resistance and capacity tends to damp out or stop the os- 
cillations, the inductance tends to prolong them. This 
is expressed mathematically as follows: If the resistance 
of a circuit be less than twice the square root of the induc- 
tance divided by the capacity, that is, if 


R<2ye, (33) 


there will be free oscillations or a free alternating current 
in the circuit. If, however, the resistance should be greater 
than this amount, that is to say, if 


L 
R>2 fom (34) 
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the circuit will not oscillate. It is equivalent to the case 
in paragraph 26 in which the pendulum was immersed in 
a liquid so thick that it could not oscillate. The resistance 
or friction of the liquid was thus too great for a pendulum 
of that particular length to permit it to swing. Equations 
(33) and (34) thus state in different fashion the facts set 
forth in equation (32), i.e., the greater the resistance and 
the capacity, the fewer the oscillations, the higher the 
damping, while the larger the inductance, the greater the 
number of oscillations and the less the damping. 


63. In addition to affecting the total number of oscilla- 
tions or cycles of free alternating current, the inductance 
and capacity also determine the number of oscillations per 
second or theirfrequency. The relation is given as follows: 


1 


~ Qn NCL a 


where f represents the frequency or number of cycles per 
second, z is the numeric 3.1416, C is the capacity and L is 
the inductance. 


64. The time which is consumed while one oscillation 
completes itself in the circuit is termed the time period of 
the circuit and is determined by the inductance and capa- 
city. It is obvious that the longer time it takes for an os- 
cillation to complete itself, the fewer oscillations there can 
be per second or the lower the frequency, and vice versa. 
Hence, the time period varies inversely as the frequency 
and is the reciprocal of the frequency or 


(ES patos (36) 


where 7 represents the time period. This means that one 
wave will follow the preceding one from the antenna every 
cy 
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2xVCL seconds. The distance away that one wave will 
get from the antenna before the next one follows will of 
course depend upon its velocity, so that the wave length 
or the distance between one wave and the next preceding 
or succeeding wave will equal the velocity times the time 
elapsing between successive waves or 


= aay, (37) 


where \, the Greek letter lambda, represents the wave 
length and v equals the velocity of the radio wave and of 
light which we found in paragraph 10 to be 300,000,000 
meters per second. 


65. If the inductance be measured in centimeters, see 
paragraph 28, and the capacity in microfarads, see para- 
graph 24, the formula for wave length in meters becomes 


d\ = 50.6 VCL. (38) 


66. Since the alternating current we have been noting 
above is oscillating freely, we should expect it to oscillate 
at that frequency which will give the least impedance to 
the current. In paragraph 37, we defined the impedance 
of an alternating current circuit to be the combination of 
the resistance and the reactance, both inductive and con- 
densive. The resistance cannot vary with the frequency, 
but the reactance, as seen from equations (15) and (16), 
can. That frequency which will make the inductive react- 
ance of the circuit equal to the capacity reactance and thus 
lower the impedance value to merely that of the resistance 
as set forth in paragraph 39, is the frequency at which the 
free alternating current, whose wave length is given by 
equation (37), oscillates. This may be proven by equating 
equations (15) and (16), which are respectively: 
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ApS 228, 
1 
A 
2nfC 
Thus, 
1 
23 — 
“i: DC 
clearing of fractions 
4n°f°CL = 1, 
or 
ee 
are 
and consequently the frequency is 
et dda 
20 VCL 
and the wave-length is 
N= = = 2av VCL, 


which was to be proved. This demonstration assumes 
that the damping is not very great. 


67. In receiving signals at a receiving station from a 
transmitter, we have an alternating induced E.M.F. set up 
in the receiving antenna from the incoming waves, the 
frequency of which is that of the waves. To get a maxi- 
mum flow of current in the antenna circuit of the receiver 
with consequent maximum strength of signals, we must 
have the impedance of the circuit as low as possible, as 
set forth in equation (17). To reduce the impedance to the 
lowest possible limit, the resistance, we must have the in- 
ductive and condensive reactances equal or the circuit in 
resonance as set forth in paragraph 39. Thus in tuning the 
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receiver to the incoming wave, we must adjust the in- 
ductance and capacity of the circuit so that their reactances 
will balance each other, when the receiver will be in 
resonance with the transmitter as set forth in paragraphs 
45 to 49. So that the two definitions of resonance as we 
have seen them applied to this subject are in accord. (The 
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conditions noted in the beginning of this paragraph are 
quite accurate when the damping is not too great.) 


68. Having made a brief study of the subject of damp- 
ing and its effect on resonance, we may now approach 
the early forms of radio transmitters of Marconi and Lodge. 
In making diagrams of radio telegraphic circuits, a num- 
ber of simple conventions are used to represent the various 
devices, as illustrated in Fig. 10. 


40 


CHAPTER THREE. 
X. 
THE MARCONI 1896 TRANSMITTER. 


69. Marconi, who is at present an officer in the Italian 
Army, is an Italian but spent a great many years of his 


Lines of Force about a 
Hertz Oscillator 


TTR Sey kas 


Lines of Force abouta 
Grounded Antenna 


Fig. 11. 


life in England and did most of his scientific work there. 
His greatest contribution to the art was the adoption of the 
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grounded antenna, which as noted in paragraph 13 is in use 
at the present time. Prior to Marconi, Hertz, a German, 
had employed ungrounded waves for radio purposes, but 
their range of transmission was 
limited. Hertzian waves, as they 
are called, are radiated in straight 
lines, similar to light, whereas 
the grounded waves of Marconi 
travel with their ‘“‘feet”’ on the 
ground, as shownin Fig. 11. They 
are here shown as leaving the 
transmitting antenna. The sub- 
ject of the propagation of waves 
will be taken up in a later chapter. 


70. The Marconi transmitter of 
1896 is shown in Fig. 12. It was 
the first practicable system of ra- 
dio communication. Inserted in 

; : the antenna circuit was a spark 

Fig. 12. Marconi 
1896 Transmitter. gap, S;S., connected to a source 
of high voltage. An antenna has 
capacity as may be seen from an inspection of Fig. 13, the 
aerial serving as one coating of the condenser described in 
paragraph 23, and the ground as the other. The air sepa- 
rating the two serves as the dielectric. When this antenna 
capacity becomes fully charged, the resistance of the spark 
gap is broken down and the condenser discharges in an 
oscillatory fashion as set forth in paragraph 26. Waves 
are thus set up in the antenna circuit which are radiated. 


71. In paragraphs 45 to 49, the necessity for a slow dis- 
charge of this antenna, so that the waves would not die out 
too quickly but would be feebly damped, was set forth. 
The Marconi transmitter of 1896, known as the plain aerial 
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transmitter, did not meet this requirement, as may be seen 
from the following: Equation (32) gave us the formula for 
damping. In it, we learned that the greater the resistance 
and the less the inductance of a circuit, the higher would 
be the damping. In Fig. 12, it will be observed that the 
spark gap is inserted directly in the antenna circuit. This 
spark gap has a very high resistance, and as such, gives a 
very large value to R in equation (32). As a result, very 
high damping of the antenna current results with conse- 
quent broad tuning as noted in paragraph 58. Also, there 
is no inductance in series with the antenna which would 
tend to reduce the high decrement occasioned by the large 
gap resistance. Asa result, the Marconi plain aerial trans- 


Y Z ty YU 
VL CMMI 


Fig. 13. 


mitter gave rise to a very broadly tuned wave—its decre- 
ment was very great, the radiated wave was very highly 
damped—and the necessary factors for efficient radio com- 
munication were not realized. 


72. However, this Marconi transmitter had one redeem- 
ing feature—it was a single circuit transmitter. That is to 
say, there was but one oscillating circuit. As such, it gave 
rise to waves of but one frequency or length, and was thus 
greatly superior to a later Marconi transmitter which em- 
ployed two oscillating circuits and thus radiated waves of 
double frequency. When we say that the latter type of 
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transmitter radiated two waves, we do not mean that there 
were only two waves in a train, but that two wave lengths 
were radiated, or two wave trains of different frequency. 
The single circuit type of transmitter is practically the only 
type of transmitter in use today, and had the original Mar- 
coni plain aerial transmitter not possessed such high damp- 
ing, the development of radio transmitters would have been 
even more rapid. 


XI. 
COUPLED CIRCUITS. 


73. If two oscillating circuits containing inductance and 
capacity be associated or coupled together, they act very 
differently than when they are allowed to oscillate by them- 
selves. Their action may most easily be explained by the 
pendulum analogy shown in Fig. 14. Assume two pendu- 


Fig. 14. 


lums of the same length tied together on one common 

string. Let us start pendulum P, the primary pendulum, 

swinging. We have found that a swinging pendulum 

gradually comes to rest, its oscillations or swings are 

damped out slowly, but in this case, pendulum P is 

very rapidly damped for in swinging, it gives up some 
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of its energy to pendulum S, the secondary pendulum, 
since they are both of the same length and thus have 
the same time period. As S receives energy from P, it 
starts swinging, its swings gradually increasing in ampli- 
tude as more and more energy is received from P. Finally 
P has given up so much of its motion to S that it comes to 
rest. S is then vibrating at its maximum, but as it con- 
tinues to swing, it, in turn, gives energy back to P so that 
P begins to swing—feebly at first, but increasing each time 
until eventually it has received all the energy from S and 
the latter stops swinging. The whole cycle is then again 
gone thru many times—the ball of energy, so to speak, being 
tossed back and forth between the two pendulums, first one 
having it, then the other. Thus, as the swings of the one 
pendulum are increasing in amplitude, those of the other 
are decreasing. Ineach transfer of energy from one pendu- 
lum to the other, a certain amount is wasted in traversing 
the length of string between their two points of support. 


74. A picture or oscillograph of their swings is repre- 
sented in Fig. 15. It will be noted that when the swings 
of P are the greatest, those of S are the least, and vice 


versa. This periodic rising and falling of the amplitude of 

the swings is termed “‘beats,’’ and indicates that each pen- 

dulum is actually swinging at two different frequencies, for 
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beats are only formed by the combination of oscillations or 
swings—whether. mechanical or electrical—of two fre- 
quencies. Beats may be explained by the following rather 
crude analogy. If two horses be driven together and they 
are running at different gaits, they will run in step for a 
short length of time, then the hoof beats of the slower will 
gradually drop behind those of the faster until he is entirely 
“out of step,”? as we say. His steps will continue to drop 
farther and farther behind those of the faster horse until 
finally they begin to coincide again with the latter’s and 
they are once more running in step. When the two horses 
are running in step, the noise made by their hoofs is the 
loudest because they are in unison; it is just twice that 
made when either horse is running alone or when they are 
out of step. This adding together when they are in step is 
called beats. The same phenomenon is observed in the 
study of sound, for if two notes are sounded, differing 
slightly from each other in pitch, there will be a periodic 
rising and falling of the resultant note exactly correspond- 
ing to the analogy quoted above. The occurrence of beats 
is thus indicative of the presence of two sets of oscillations 
or vibrations of different frequency. 


75. Just as it is possible to have two coupled mechanic- 
ally oscillating circuits, as in the case of the pendulums in 
Fig. 14, so it is possible to couple two electrical circuits to- 
gether as shown in Fig. 16. (a) is called inductive coup- 
ling, (b) is called conductive coupling, and (c) is called 
capacity or static coupling. The primary circuit of each 
pair is labelled P and the secondary circuit S. In Fig. 16 
(a), the transfer of energy from the primary to the secon- 
dary circuit is as follows: If an alternating current, either 
damped or undamped, be passed thru the inductance L,, 
the rising and falling magnetic field set up thereby cuts 
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the turns of Z, and by the principle of induction set forth 
in paragraphs 30 and 33, an alternating E.M.F. is induced 
across the terminals of Z.. This E.M.F. causes an alter- 
nating current to flow in the secondary circuit. In Fig. 
16 (b), the coupling may be considered as of double type, 
electro-magnetic and conductive. The electro-magnetic or 
inductive coupling operates on the same principle as that 
set forth for Fig. 16 (a), except that Z, and L, are identically 


Be Ce Ce 
: P : : P : | | 
| 
; (a) (b) 


Le 


CO) 
Fig. 16. Methods of Coupling Circuits. 


the same coil. The inductive action, however, is the same. 
The conductive coupling is based on conduction rather than 
induction and obtains even tho the two circuits be coupled 
by a non-inductive resistance. 


76. That property of two associated circuits by virtue of 
which energy is interchanged between them thru the med- 
ium of electro-magnetic coupling is termed their mutual 
inductance. The mutual inductance is increased by in- 
creasing the number of turns in either of the two coupled 
inductances, by placing them closer to each other, or by 
introducing iron or other magnetizable metals into either 
inductance. Thus the mutual inductance is increased if the 
inductance of either circuit be increased (providing that 
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the inductance is inductively coupled to the other circuit), 
and if the two inductances be placed so that a maximum 
number of lines of force set up by the one may thread or 
cut the other. Thus in Fig. 14, the distance between the 
two pendulums on their common support, AB, may be 
considered as their mutual inductance. If the coupling 
between these two oscillating circuits be weakened by fur- 
ther separating the two pendulums, the mutual inductance 
is weakened. As the two pendulums are fastened nearer 
to each other on the supporting string, their coupling and 
mutual inductance are increased. 


77. In radiotelegraphy, where we make frequent use of 
coupled oscillating circuits, the two circuits are always 
tuned to resonance as in the case of the pendulums of Fig. 
14, in order that a maximum amount of energy may be 
transferred from one circuit to the other. 


78. As in the pendulum experiment, when two oscillat- 
ing circuits are coupled together, even tho each of them be 
adjusted independently to the same wave length, they will 
oscillate at two different frequencies. An oscillograph of 
their oscillations will be exactly similar to Fig. 15. The 
formule for the two wave lengths set up in two coupled 
circuits are given below: 


er bees 


eee (40) 

b= V1 — 8), 
where }; represents the length of one of the coupling waves, 
d2 represents the other coupling wave, \ represents the wave 
length to which both circuits were first independently 
adjusted, and , the Greek letter beta, is the coefficient 
of coupling as defined by the equation 
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B = .J—— (41) 


where M represents the mutual inductance as defined in 
paragraph 76, L; is the inductance of one circuit, and L, is 
the inductance of the other. From an examination of these 
three formule, the following is observed: The difference 
between the two wave lengths \, and \, depends upon the 
value of 6. It will be seen that as M is made smaller by 
weakening the coupling, the two waves will be brought 
closer and closer together since a smaller value of M re- 
sults in a diminished value of 6. JL, and L, in the formule 
are the fotal values of inductance in each circuit, not just 
those portions of the inductance in each circuit which hap- 
pen to be inductively coupled to each other, as represented 
by LZ, and L, in Fig. 16. Thus, if additional inductances 
were inserted in each circuit and were not inductively 
coupled to each other, that is to say, if the lines of force 
set up by one did not cut the other, then while LL, of 
equation (41) was increased, M would remain the same. 
An increase in the denominator results in a smaller value 
for 8, so that if additional inductance be inserted in either 
circuit, we reduce the coefficient of coupling, and ); 
and ). are brought nearer together, approach more nearly 
the value of \. It will be seen that altho each circuit be 
tuned independently to one wave length, i, of the two re- 
sultant wave lengths in both circuits, one—),—is longer 
than \, and the other —),.—is shorter than \. Practically, 
it is possible to weaken the coupling to such an extent that 
8 becomes equal to practically zero when ), and i». equal 
d, and there is only one wave length in each circuit. The- 
oretically, it is not possible to ever bring the two wave 
lengths together unless the two circuits are separated to 
such a degree that 6 becomes actually equal to 0, which 
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means that there is no coupling between the two circuits 
and no energy could be transferred from the primary to 
the secondary. Practically, to separate the two circuits, 
so as to reduce the value of 6 and thus bring ), and 
. together, involves such a weakening of coupling that 
energy cannot be efficiently transferred from the primary 
to the secondary, for so long as there is sufficient coupling 
to transfer energy from the primary to the secondary it is 
also possible for the secondary to return it to the primary, 
as with our pendulum experiment, with the result that 
interaction or reaction takes place between the two cir- 
cuits and we have the production of two waves of different 
frequency, \; and d». It should be borne in mind that ), 
is not the wave length of one circuit, and ), that of the 
other. On the contrary, both circuits oscillate at both 
wave lengths or frequencies. 


79. Returning to our pendulum experiment of paragraph 
73, if it were possible to cut loose our first pendulum after 
it had given up all its energy to the second one, the second 
one could then oscillate at its own period and its swings 
would not be damped by giving back energy to the primary 
pendulum. And similarly with two coupled oscillating cir- 
cuits, if it were possible to open circuit the primary after all 
its energy had been given to the secondary, then no energy 
could be given back from the latter to the former, the 
secondary could oscillate by itself at but one wave length, 
d, and would be damped out only by its own resistance and 
capacity as per equation (32). It is true that while the 
primary would be giving energy to the secondary and they 
were thus both oscillating, two wave lengths would be pres- 
ent in each circuit, but as soon as the primary were open 
circuited, the secondary would return to vibration at its 
own natural period, \. Of course, while the secondary is 
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oscillating, since L; and L» of Fig. 16 (a) are still inductively 
coupled, the oscillations in Z, will induce an E.M.F. in 
the inductance L;, but since we have opened the circuit, 
no current can flow and hence no energy is returned to the 
primary. 


80. In Fig. 16, the secondary circuit may represent the 
antenna circuit of a radio transmitter, since as we have 
noted before, the antenna circuit is simply an oscillating 
circuit composed of capacity and inductance, and the pri- 
mary circuit may be a circuit coupled thereto for the pur- 
pose of supplying energy to the antenna. 


XII. 
LODGE 1898 TRANSMITTER. 


81. In addition to radiating waves of very high damping, 
the Marconi 1896 transmitter had the disadvantage of not 
being able to store in the antenna sufficient energy for 
long range transmission. The amount of power supplied 
to the antenna or to any circuit containing capacity is given 
by the formula 

nCE? 
~~ 2 


ee 


) (42) 


where P represents the power, n the number of charges 
given the condenser per second, C the capacity and E the 
potential. In an antenna, the capacity is not very large, 
about 0.001 microfarads for the average ship antenna, so 
that in order to supply a large amount of power to the an- 
tenna for radiation purposes, the potential must be high or 
the condenser frequently charged. In the Marconi trans- 
mitter of Fig. 12, the source of voltage was an induction 
coil, which, at the most, gave about 200 charges to the 
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condenser per second since its vibrator speed was not very 
high. If we increase E in the plain aerial transmitter of 
Fig. 12, we must have a long spark gap, and the longer the 
spark gap, the greater its resistance with consequent dele- 
terious effect on the damping of the oscillations as we have 
previously observed. So that the plain aerial transmitter 
does not offer any satisfactory method of putting a large 
amount of power into the antenna. 


82. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the most famous of the mod- 
ern English scientists, recognized the inherent weaknesses 


c 


Fig. 17. Lodge 1898 Transmitter. 


of the plain aerial transmitter in its low energy content and 

its highly damped wave radiation, and to obviate these 

difficulties brought out his 1898 transmitter which is shown 

in Fig. 17. In order to reduce the damping of the antenna 

circuit, he removed the spark gap from the antenna and in- 
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serted it in a circuit coupled thereto at the position S,S». 
(It is true that his patent showed a spark gap in the antenna, 
but this, he stated, was to be closed when the gaps SS, 
were employed.) This was the chief defect of the plain 
aerial transmitter as has previously been discussed. And 
to further reduce the damping in the antenna circuit, he 
inserted therein the large variable inductance coils, L, 
which, as we have previously seen, will tend to further re- 
duce the logarithmic decrement. His antenna circuit, then, 
embraced two new features which the plain aerial lacked 
to make it a successful transmitter, namely—low resistance 
by removal of the spark gap, and high inductance by the 
insertion of coils. 


83. In order to set his antenna into vibration, he chose 
a most novel scheme, which can best be explained by mak- 
ing use of a physical analogy. We have seen how a vibra- 
tory body, such as a tuning fork, may be set into oscillation 
by waves radiated from another tuning fork of identical 
pitch or wave length, but it is also possible to set such a 
body into vibration by a different method. Consider that 
we have a piano with but one string on it—middle C, and 
that we wish to set this string into vibration without ac- 
tually striking or plucking it. From our knowledge of the 
principle of resonance, we know that we can set this C 
string into oscillation by sounding the same note on a tun- 
ing fork, by striking the C string on another piano in the 
near vicinity, or by bowing the same note on a violin held 
near the piano. But if we should take a sledge hammer 
and hit the back of the piano a heavy blow, we would 
set the C string into vibration, and yet—and this is sig- 
nificant—we would not have to exercise any care to see that 
our exciting force was tuned to the period of the string. 
As a matter of fact, the hammer blow has no pitch or period 
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or wave length of its own at all—it is non-periodic or 
aperiodic, as we learned these terms in paragraph 1. Such 
a means of exciting a vibratory circuit into oscillation is 
variously termed impulse excitation, shock excitation, and 
whip-crack excitation, and the principle may be applied to 
electrically as well as physically vibrating circuits. 


84. It was this principle which Lodge employed in his 
transmitter. The coil K shown in Fig. 17 serves no purpose 
other than to charge the condensers C. Had Lodge con- 
nected his condensers directly across the source of his 
high potential, the necessity for coil K would have been 
obviated. His spark gaps S, and S, were, in the language 
of the patent, ‘‘polished and protected from ultra-violet 
light, so as to supply the electric charge in as sudden a 
manner as possible.’’ Lodge also stated in his patent that 
the principle of operation of his transmitter was to strike 
the antenna, as he termed it, with a “lightning flash,” 
leaving the antenna circuit, after it had been so excited 
into vibration—‘‘to oscillate, free from any disturbance 
due to maintained connection with the source of elec- 
tricity, and therefore oscillate longer and more simply than 
when supplied by wires in the usual way.” 


85. Just as Lodge desired Jow damping in the antenna 
circuit, so he desired high damping in the gap circuit. 
His objective in that circuit was to simulate the hammer 
blow—to damp the discharge of the condensers C so that 
instead of oscillating, there would simply be a single swing 
of current. He thus had direct current in his gap circuit; 
of changing potential it is true, but not changing in direc- 
tion. He obtained this result by complying with formula 
(34) which states the factors necessary to obtain a non- 
oscillatory discharge of a condenser. In giving a very high 
value of resistance to his spark gaps, by screening them 
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from ultra-violet light which would lower their resistance, 
he was able to bring this condition about. 


86. Since there were no oscillations in his gap circuit, 
one cannot speak of its frequency or of its wave length. 
The circuit did have a certain time period as given by equa- 
tion (36), as does any circuit containing inductance and 
capacity, but since his gap circuit was virtually a direct 
current circuit instead of an oscillating one, there was no 
necessity for tuning his gap circuit to the same time period 
as that of the antenna circuit for he did not have two coup- 
led oscillating circuits as set forth in Section XI. This 
means that for any wave length which he wished to radiate 
from the antenna, it was only necessary to tune that circuit 
—the gap circuit having any time period at which he chose 
to set it. The gap circuit comprised the main gap, the 
spark gaps S,, S., the condensers C and the inductances L. 
The antenna circuit of course consisted of the antenna A, 
the inductances LZ and the earth connection G. The two 
circuits were thus conductively connected as per Fig. 16 (b). 


87. In the section under ‘“‘Coupled Circuits,” paragraph 
79, we observed that if it were possible to cut one pendu- 
lum loose from the other after it had given up all its energy 
to the latter, the second one could then proceed to “oscil- 
late at its own period and its swings would not be damped 
by giving back energy to the primary pendulum.” The 
two situations are seen to be exactly similar, and Lodge, 
altho he had two circuits coupled together, had but one 
oscillating circuit, the antenna circuit. His transmitter 
was thus a single circuit type of transmitter, but unlike the 
Marconi plain aerial transmitter, which was also a single 
circuit type of transmitter, with its high resistance and low 
inductance, giving rise to highly damped waves, Lodge’s 
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had low resistance and high inductance in the antenna 
circuit and thus radiated a single wave of feeble damping. 


88. Lodge, in specifying that his spark gaps should be 
screened from ultra-violet light was years ahead of his time, 
for in so stipulating, he had designed the modern quenched 
spark gap. Before leaving the Lodge transmitter we shall in- 
vestigate the subject of spark gaps, which, in the two types 
of transmitters we have studied, plays so important a part. 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 


XIII. 
THEORY OF IONIZATION. 


89. When a substance cannot be divided or split up by 
mechanical or chemical action into any substance other 
than itself, it is said to be an element. Thus zinc and 
copper are elements, for no matter how much either of 
them may be heated or broken up, it cannot be so separated 
or decomposed as to produce any other substance than 
itself. Brass, on the other hand, may be dissociated into 
zinc and copper. It is an alloy of these two metals and is 
termed a compound. And similarly, the compound galena, 
which is used as a detector in radiotelegraphy, may be re- 
solved into the two elements lead and sulphur. The small- 
est part of an element which can exist is termed an atom. 
The smallest part of a compound which can exist is called 
a molecule. A molecule is thus seen to be composed of 
at least two atoms, and usually atoms of difference elements. 
One molecule of water is composed of two atoms of hydro- 
gen and one of oxygen, and representing hydrogen by H, 
and oxygen with O, a molecule of water is written as H,O. 


90. Many compounds when they are dissolved in a 
liquid such as water go through a certain chemical change. 
Some of their molecules fall apart, or dissociate, into two 
or more parts which are termed ions. Thus common salt, 
a compound formed of sodium and chlorine and represented 
by the symbol NaCl, when dissolved in water dissociates 
into the sodium ion and the chlorine ion. These ions are 
free to move about in the solution apart from each other, 
and hence are given the name “‘ion,”’ from the Greek word 


meaning ‘‘ wanderer.” 
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91. The significant part about an ion is that it carries an 
electrical charge. If an ion loses its charge for any reason, 
it becomes simply an atom, so that we may define the ion 
as an atom with an electrical charge.* Some ions are posi- 
tively charged, some negative, depending on the element. 
For instance, in salt, a compound of sodium and chlorine 
as noted above, the sodium ion is positive and the chlorine 
ion negative. Thus for every molecule of salt which is 
dissociated, two ions are liberated—one positive and the 
other negative. The total charge of the positive ions liber- 
ated by the dissociation of a compound is always equal to 
that of the negative ions. Before a molecule of salt is dis- 
sociated by dissolving it in water, its total electrical charge 
is nil, for the positive charge of the sodium is cancelled 
or annulled by the negative charge of the chlorine ion. But 
when it is broken up or dissociated in a solution, while for 
every positive ion liberated there is a negative ion set 
free of equal charge but opposite sign or polarity, and the 
total charge of the solution may thus be considered as 
zero, these positive and negative ions are free to move 
about as they will and very effectively demonstrate their 
electrical properties. 


92. If a solution of common salt be placed in a container, 
as shown in Fig. 18, into which metal strips connected to a 
source of electricity have been inserted (termed electrodes), 
these ions proceed to move about very actively. We say, 
that unlike charges of electricity attract each other and 
like charges repel. In Fig. 18, the electrode A is positively 
charged since it is connected to the positive side of the 
battery, while B is negatively charged. The negative or 

*In some solutions, two or more atoms may unite, and when 
ionized will act as a single ion. Thus, in sulphuric acid, H.SOu,, the 


single atom of sulphur and four of oxygen act, when charged, as a 
single ion, called the sulphion, and designated as SQ,. 
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chlorine ions, being attracted by the positive or unlike 
charge on A, move toward it and cluster around it, while 
the positive or sodium ions are attracted by B and move 
toward it. These ions in their flight are naturally carrying 
their electrical charges with them, and the motion or dis- 
placement of these electrical charges from one side of 
the solution to the other constitutes the passage of an 
electric current thru it. Such a 
solution, having the property of con- 
ducting an electric current, is termed 
an electrolyte. (See paragraph 22.) 
When the ions reach their respective 
destinations, they give up their 
charges to the electrodes with which 
they come in contact, and become 
atoms once more. To passa current Battery 
thru a solution, therefore, it is neces- Fig. 18. 

sary that the molecules of the sub- 

stance dissolved therein be dissociated into its electrically 
charged ions. These ions, under the influence of the elec- 
trical attraction of the electrodes, are carried to the elec- 
trodes where they give up their charges, and in their move- 
ment or flight have brought about the passage of the elec- 
tric current. 


XIV. 
SPARK GAPS. 


93. The conduction of electricity thru a gas is very sim- 

ilar to that in liquids. Fig. 19 shows what 

SS ©. S) may be considered to be a molecule of a gas, 

at’) © consisting of a positive charge surrounded by 

S negative charges. As in the molecule of a 

© © substance, the total positive charge equals 

Fig .19. the total negative charge, so that the elec- 
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trical charge of the undissociated molecule is nil. While 
it is only necessary to dissolve a substance in water in 
order to break it up or dissociate it into its respective ions, 
a more elaborate procedure is necessary in order to disso- 
ciate the molecules of a gas. 


04. There are everywhere present in the earth minute 
particles of radio-active substances, such as radium, which 
are constantly radiating electrons or negative ions. In ad- 
dition, sunlight—with its accompanying ultra-violet light— 
is also another source of negatively charged electrons. So 
that in every gas, there are always a few stray negative 
ions moving about, coming from the sources just noted. 


95. Fig. 20 shows a spark gap, consisting of the gap elec- 
trodes A and B, connected to a source of high potential. 
A is positively charged and B negatively so. We will as- 
sume that the difference of 
potential or electromotive 
force between the two plates 
is 30,000 volts. With these 
highly charged electrodes 
placed in the gas, in this 
case— air at atmospheric 
pressure, the few negative 
ions present as noted in the 
preceding paragraph, are at- 
tracted by, and move with 
very great speed toward, the positive electrode A. In their 
flight, these negative ions collide with the undissocia- 
ted molecules of air, breaking the latter up by the me- 
chanical impact of the collision into their constituents, 
positive and negative ions. These positive ions so liber- 
ated are attracted to the negative electrode B, and the 
negative ones join the original electrons in moving toward 
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A. These ions in turn collide with other molecules, and 
additional ions are thus liberated until, we say, the gas is 
ionized. In a chemical solution, ionization takes place as 
soon as the substance is dissolved—in a gas, however, it 
takes the application of an electrical or static potential or 
field to bring about its ionization. And, just as we noted in 
paragraph 92 in the case of a solution, so the movement of 
these ions in a gas to the positive and negative electrodes, 
according to the respective charges on the ions, constitutes 
the passage of an electric current between them. Each 
ion arriving at an electrode gives up to the latter its charge. 
The greater the difference of potential between A and B of 
Fig. 20, the greater the attraction exerted on the ions and 
the faster they will move, resulting in more collisions per 
unit of time, with a consequent greater number of ions ar- 
riving at each electrode per second with their electrical 
charges to deliver. And since the electric current across 
the air gap consists of the summation or addition of these 
charges, we can see that the greater the potential the greater 
will be the current. The amount of current is not in accord- 
ance with Ohm’s Law, however, as we shall observe in a 
later consideration of vacuum detectors. 


96. When the electric field exceeds the dielectric strength 
of a gas, the passage of the electric current thru it is termed 
the electric spark. The term arc is also applied to a certain 
type of spark, which will be discussed in a later chapter. 


97. When a gas is heated, it, like the heated poker of 
paragraph 2, has an increased value of molecular activity, 
that is to say, the molecules possess more energy and move 
about at greater velocities. Thus for any given difference 
of potential across a gap, the greater the temperature of the 
gas, the more quickly will the ions move to the electrodes, 
and, as noted in paragraph 95, the greater will be the current. 
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Since, with a given potential, the current has increased, 
the resistance must have decreased. The resistance of a 
gap is thus observed to be lower when the gas between its 
electrodes is heated, and conversely, to obtain a high re- 
sistance spark gap, it is essential that it be efficiently cooled. 


98. The removal of the ions of the gas between two elec- 
trodes, by any artifice—in order that its resistance may be 
increased—is called deionization of the gap. 


99. In addition to the ions existing in a gas due to the 
presence of radio-active substances everywhere resident in 
the earth, those accompanying the ultra-violet rays of sun- 
light, and those liberated by the mechanical fracture of a 
molecule, the intense heat generated on the electrodes 
themselves by the electric spark, volatilizes the metal into 
a metallic vapor. This is particularly true of soft sub- 
stances such as carbon, copper and zinc. These heated 
metallic ions tend to further reduce the resistance of the 
gap. 

100. In paragraph 85, we observed that in order to have 
a high value of resistance in the gap circuit of his transmit- 
ter so as to damp the current to but a single swing or half 
cycle, Lodge increased the resistance of his spark gaps. 
It would obviously not serve to insert a fixed high resist- 
ance in the gap circuit for this purpose, for that would merely 
tend to waste the energy which would have to be expended 
in overcoming it. What is desired is a resistance which 
will vary with time, that is to say, which will have a low 
resistance while the first discharge current rush of the 
condenser is occurring, but which then will very speedily 
rise so as to choke off any further current. Going back to 
our pendulum analogy it would be equivalent to having some 
liquid which would exert very little resistance against the 
pendulum during the first part of its swing but whose fric- 
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tion would quickly increase as the pendulum neared the 
vertical position, and as a consequence stop it suddenly. 
The various methods by which a spark gap may be deion- 
ized so as to obtain a high resistance have been discussed 
by Zenneck, a German professor and author, and will now 
be considered. 


101. Cooling.—As observed in paragraph 99, the cooling 
of the spark gap and the gases therein is necessary for de- 
ionization. This is accomplished in the type of gap shown 
in Fig. 20 by directing an air blast from some form of 
blower or fan directly on the gap. Besides dissipating the 
heat generated on the electrodes themselves, it also sup- 
plies fresh, cool, undissociated molecules of air as well as 
drives most of the heated ions out of the electric field. In the 
quenched gap, which will be taken up in some detail later, 
the air blast serves to cool the electrodes and indirectly 
the gases contained between them, for this type of gap is 
an enclosed one and the ions can not be driven out by a 
blast as in the open type of gap of Fig. 20. 


102. Diffusion.—Just as illuminating gas emerging from 
a gas jet spreads out in all directions or diffuses into the 
surrounding atmosphere, so the ions present in a spark 
gap, if it be open, will diffuse into the surrounding air. 
The more rapid the diffusion, the more rapid will be the 
deionization of the gap, since, as the conducting ions leave 
the space between the electrodes to diffuse into the sur- 
rounding gases, their absence results in increased resist- 
ance. The air blast noted in the preceding paragraph as- 
sists in diffusion, since the ions are actually blown or forced 
out of the gap region into the air surrounding it. Some 
gases have a higher rate of diffusion than others—hydrogen 
greater than air, for example. Consequently we find 
hydrogen used in the spark gaps of several systems, in the 
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form of vaporized alcohol, illuminating gas, or other hydro- 
carbons, for the express purpose of increasing the rate of 
diffusion of the gases contained therein and hence their 
deionization. This is done in the Poulsen arc, to be de- 
scribed later, and in several forms of quenched spark gaps. 


103. Absorption.—When an ion comes near a metal, 
even tho the metal be uncharged, an attractive force is 
exerted between it and the charged ion, with the result 
that the ion comes in contact with it and gives up its charge. 
As soon as the ion loses its charge, it is no longer useful 
for the conduction of the electric current and deioniza- 
tion has taken place. The larger the surface of the elec- 
trodes is made, the more chance there will be of absorp- 
tion on their faces, and the closer they are placed to each 
other, the more opportunity there will be afforded for the 
ions to give up their charges to the metal in such close 
proximity. It will be readily seen that with several plates 
of metal in series, increased absorption is effected. This 
fact is responsible for the design of the modern quenched 
gap and for the use, by Lodge, of the three spark gaps in 
his transmitter of Fig. 17. 


104. Electric Field.—We have observed in the discus- 
sion of ionization of a solution, that the difference of poten- 
tial or the electric field between the electrodes causes the 
ions to move to the electrodes where they release their 
charge, and, in returning them to atoms, effects the de- 
ionization of the solution. The same procedure obtains 
in spark gaps. Obviously, the less the separation of the 
electrodes, the more intense will be the effect of their re- 
spective electrical charges on the ions between the disks, 
so that as noted in the preceding paragraph, a minute dis- 
tance between the sparking surfaces is essential for effec- 
tive deionization. 
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105. Compressed Air.—Another method for obtaining 
increased resistance of an enclosed gap is by the use of 
compressed air. When air, or any gas, is under relatively 
high pressure, the molecules are very closely crowded to- 
gether, so closely, in fact, that they are not so free to move 
about, just as the movement of persons in a crowded 
street car is hampered. When the molecules or their dis- 
sociated ions are not free to move about, no conduction of 
electricity can occur, for we have noted in paragraphs 92 
and 95 that it is the motion of these ions which is respons- 
ible for the passage of an electric current thru a solution 
or a gas. Compressed air at a pressure of 160 pounds to 
the square inch has, in fact, so high a resistance as to make 
it a dielectric even to high potentials, and as such was first 
used in a compressed air condenser designed by Reginald 
A. Fessenden, an American inventor. Air under pressure 
is sometimes admitted into quenched gaps for this purpose, 
and the author has designed a spark gap,* in which the 
high pressure of alcohol vapor generated by the heat of an 
impulse spark gap is used to obtain a high resistance. 


106. Magnetic Field.—_Just as an electric field, as noted 
in paragraph 104, may assist in the deionization of a spark 
gap, so may a magnetic field, set up by two electromagnets 
at right angles to the flow of ions across the gap, be used 
for this purpose. The action of this type of field will be 
considered in a later chapter on the Poulsen Arc. 


107. Returning to the Lodge transmitter, in the stipu- 
lation that his gaps should be screened from ultra-violet 
light so as to enhance their deionization, and in employing 
a plurality of gaps so as to assist in the ready absorption 
at the surfaces of the gap electrodes of those ions present, 

* Described in the June, 1916, issue of the ‘‘ Proceedings”’ of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 
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Lodge demonstrated that he was fully cognizant of the 
essential features for successful radio transmission, i.e., 
the use of a single circuit transmitter of low decrement for 
the radiation of a wave of single frequency and of feeble 
damping, by the excitation of his antenna circuit from an 
moulse circuit coupled thereto. 


XV. 
MARCONI 1900 TRANSMITTER. 


108. Following the advent of the Lodge transmitter which 
incorporated the removal of the spark gap from the antenna 
circuit and the insertion of inductance therein—both steps 
looking to the reduction of the high damping of the antenna 
current of the Marconi 1896 transmitter—Marconi brought 
out a new type of transmitter in 1900, shown in Fig. 21, in 
which S is an open type of spark gap similar to that in Fig. 
20, C is a condenser, LZ, and Ll, are the windings of an 
oscillation transformer or antenna coupler by means of 
whose mutual inductance energy is transferred from the 
primary or gap circuit to the antenna or secondary circuit, 
L; is a variable inductance in series with the antenna cir- 
cuit for the purpose of changing its wave length, A is the 
antenna, and G is the ground. 


109. The principle of operation of the Marconi coupled 
tuned circuit transmitter, as this type of transmitter is 
termed, is exactly similar to the action of two inductively 
coupled circuits as set forth in paragraphs 73 to 80. The 
condenser C, having become charged, discharges in an 
oscillatory fashion across the spark gap S and thru the in- 
ductance L;. The alternating current passing thru this 
coil induces an alternating potential across the terminals 
of L, with a consequent flow of energy in the antenna cir- 
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cuit. There being no means stipulated, however, for en- 
hancing the resistance of the spark gap S, the heated 
metallic vapor present between its electrodes serves to 
make the primary or gap circuit, S—-C-L,, a closed cir- 
cuit, as Marconi himself described it, with the result that 
the E.M.F. induced across the terminals of L, by the oscil- 
lations occurring in the antenna circuit thru L, is sufficient 


Lz 
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Fig. 21. Marconi 1900 Transmitter. 


to ionize the gap S, thus permitting the flow of current 
in the primary circuit. The see-sawing or interchange of 
energy back and forth between the primary and secondary 
circuits, as described in Section XI on “Coupled Cir- 
cuits,” thus takes place with the presence in both primary 
and secondary circuits of oscillations of double frequency. 
The nature of the waves radiated by this type of trans- 
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mitter is similar to that labelled ‘‘S” in Fig. 15, instead of 
to the feebly damped single wave radiated by the Lodge 
transmitter as shown in Fig. 9. 


110. Marconi had the correct principle in tuning his gap 
and antenna circuits to resonance for the maximum trans- 
fer of energy from the one circuit to the other, but in stipu- 
lating that his primary circuit should act as a “‘ reservoir ”’ 
circuit, from which energy would be constantly fed into the 
antenna to keep it in vibration, instead of providing for the 
detachment of the primary circuit from the secondary after 
the former’s energy had all been transferred to the latter 
in order that the antenna circuit might “ oscillate free from 
any disturbance due to maintained connection with the 
source of electricity”? as did Lodge, he ignored the dele- 
terious effect of ccupled circuits in that they give rise to 
waves of double frequency. As a result, while this type 
of transmitter enjoyed considerable popularity both in this 
country and abroad for many years, it was practically legis- 
lated out of existence by the Radio Law of 1912 which stip- 
ulated that in addition to feeble damping, the waves sent 
out from an antenna must be pure, that is to say, they must 
be of single frequency. As a compromise, however, the 
Government will approve a transmitter which radiates a 
wave of double frequency, providing that the energy in 
the wave of least energy does not exceed 10% of that in 
the greater. By weakening the coupling between the pri- 
mary and secondary circuits of the Marconi transmitter as 
noted in Section XI, it is possible to comply with this latter 
provision, but the efficiency of transfer of energy between 
the two circuits is greatly reduced by this method. The 
teader is urged to review the section on coupled circuits in 
order to fully understand the principle of operation of this 
type of transmitter. 
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111. In stipulating that his primary circuit was to act as 
a constant source of energy for the secondary circuit, Mar- 
coni made his primary circuit virtually a driving circuit, the 
oscillations in the antenna circuit being forced oscillations, 
as we have previously defined the term, instead of the free 
oscillations of the Lodge antenna circuit. 


112. Had Lodge known how to more effectively deionize 
his spark gaps, of the advantage of which procedure he was 
fully cognizant, other than the stipulation that they should 
be screened from the ionizing effects of ultra-violet light, 
his transmitter would have earlier met with the adoption 
which it merited. Recognizing the value of Lodge’s inven- 
tion, Prof. Max Wien, Baron von Lepel, and W. Peuckert, 
all German engineers, adopted his principle of removing 
the gap circuit from the sphere of action after the antenna 
was oscillating, and increased its efficiency in their design 
of the quenched spark gap. 


XVI. 
THE QUENCHED SPARK GAP. 


113. Fig. 22 shows a drawing of the modern quenched 
spark gap as used, with occasional slight variation, in the 
_ Navy. Copper disks about eight inches in diameter are 

cast and lathe-turned as shown. The discharge surface 
is very often of silver, either welded or plated to the copper. 
Silver is the best conductor of heat as well as of electricity, 
and its use enhances the cooling qualities of the gap as well 
as reduces the resistance to the spark. (See paragraph 
100.) Rings of mica serve to insulate one plate from the 
other and to make the gap air-tight, and since the mica is 
about 0.01 inches in thickness, the length of the spark be- 
tween each pair of plates is about one one-hundredth of an 
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inch. The object in having the groove cut in the surface, 
noted in Fig. 22, is to restrict the sparking to the surface 
provided for it and to prevent sparking around the mica, 
which would char it. In order to jump the length of gap 
noted above, from 1000 to 1200 volts are necessary; thus 

with ten gaps in series, 


_-Cooling Flange 10,000 volts or more 
would be required. In 
-}-- Groove paragraphs 101 to 106, we 


discussed certain factors 
contributing to the deion- 
ization of a spark gap. 
= Mica Ring That the quenched spark 
= Coes gap fulfills these conditions 
alana, Ones bas may readily be shown. 
Quenched Spark Gap. GQ Gatti ie 6 
the large metallic surface, the use of silver or copper, the 
external flanges, the use of several gaps in series—thus 
increasing the internal and external metallic area, and the 
application of an external air blast, the gap is very effic- 
iently cooled. 

(b) Diffusion.—In those gaps employing hydrocarbon va- 
pors, diffusion plays an important part. Scheller and Peu- 
kert of Germany and the Japanese Department of Commu- 
nications make use of vaporized alcohol in quenched gaps 
to enhance the diffusion of the ions. 

(c) Absorption and Electric Field.—Both of these factors 
are made use of in the close separation of the plates 
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XVII. 
THE TELEFUNKEN TRANSMITTER. 
114. Fig. 23 shows the Telefunken transmitter which 


has been employed in many installations of the Navy. It 
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will be noted that the coupling between the antenna and 
(gap circuits is conductive, corresponding to Fig. 16 (b. 


Fig. 23. Telefunken Transmitter. 


The quenched gap is used exclusively in this type of appar- 
atus. 

115. Fig. 24 shows the nature of the oscillations in the 
gap and antenna circuits of the Telefunken transmitter. 
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It will be noted that while the use of the quenched gap, by 
its rapid deionization and hence speedy return to its original 
high resistance, goes back to the principle of Lodge in 
exciting the antenna to vibration and then leaving it free 
to oscillate by itself, the Lodge gap circuit had but one half 
swing of current in it while the Telefunken has on the 
average from three to possibly eight or more. Neverthe- 
less, the Telefunken transmitter has all the advantages 
of the Lodge in that but a single wave of feeble damp- 
ing is radiated, and in that free oscillations occur in the 
antenna. 


116. Since the gap circuit of this transmitter is opened 
the major part of the time, leaving the antenna circuit only 
in operation, this type of apparatus may be considered a 
single circuit transmitter, differing from the Lodge trans- 
mitter only in degree of quenching in the gap circuit. How- 
ever, Since there are oscillations in the gap circuit, even if 
but for a short length of time, during that portion of the 
time, the transmitter is similar to the coupled tuned circuit 
type, and hence for maximum transfer of energy between 
the two circuits requires that the two circuits be very accur- 
ately tuned with respect to each other. The Telefunken 
Company states that for best quenching, exact resonance 
between the two circuits should not obtain, but rather—a 
detuning of about 4.0%; that is to say, with the gap circuit 
adjusted to 600 meters, the antenna circuit should be tuned 
to within 24 meters of that wave length. However, 
whether resonance is employed or a 4% detuning, the fact 
remains that for maximum antenna current, a very nice 
and critical relation must obtain between these two circuits 
which must be preserved no matter to what wave length 
the antenna circuit istuned. With the Lodge transmitter, 
on the other hand, as noted in paragraph 86, no such 
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critical relation between the gap and antenna circuit exists 
—it being merely necessary to vary the antenna circuit 
wave length only, in order that waves of different length 
may be radiated. 


117. Having studied the principles of the various forms 
of damped wave transmitters, the next chapter will be de- 
voted to a consideration of their practical or commercial 
construction. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 


XVIII. 
THE FOUR RADIO TRANSMITTER CIRCUITS. 


118. In Figs. 21 and 23, that part of the transmitter from 
the source of current supply thru the primary of the step-up 
transformer—the coil on the extreme left—is termed the 
primary circuit. It is the circuit of low potential and low 
frequency current. The secondary circuit is the high po- 
tential and low frequency circuit. It comprises the sec- 
ondary coil of the step-up transformer—the next coil to the 
right—and the condenser C. (It should be borne in mind 
that the positions of the spark gap and the condenser may 
be interchanged without any substantial difference in the 
operation of the transmitter. If this be done, the conden- 
ser C is then charged by the transformer thru the induc- 
tance L,, but as this coil has very little reactance to low 
frequency current, the reduction in charging current is in- 
appreciable.) The gap circuit is that circuit which makes 
use of the condenser discharge to produce oscillations in 
the antenna. It comprises the condenser C, the spark 
gap, and the inductance L;. (The use of the trem “closed 
oscillating” circuit as applied to this circuit is inaccurate 
and the term itself is a misnomer except for the Marconi 
1900 tuned coupled circuit transmitter. In the modern 
transmitters employing high resistance gaps, the gap cir- 
cuit is an open circuit the major portion of the time, as we 
have noted in paragraph 116, and so far as being an oscil- 
lating circuit, every effort is made to increase the gap re- 
sistance so as to keep it from oscillating.) The antenna 
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circuit, as noted in paragraph 13, comprises the antenna, 
such inductances as are used to vary the wave length of 
the circuit and to induce energy from the gap circuit there- 
in, and the ground connection. 


119. This chapter will be given to a discussion of the 
various pieces of apparatus comprising the four circuits 
named above. 


XIX. 
TRANSMITTING KEYS. 


120. In order that signals may be sent from a transmit- 
ting station, some method must be supplied to regulate the 
flow of current in the transmitter so as to form the dots and 
dashes of the telegraphic code. This is done by means of 
the key, which is a conveniently operated switch by which 
the current in the transmitting circuits is established and 
interrupted. 

121. Fig. 25 shows a simple key, similar to the key em- 


ployed in Morse telegraphy. The current is passed into 
the movable lever E thru the trunnion or bearing support 


Fig. 25. Transmitting Key. 


C. As the resistance of this bearing is often quite high, 

it is customary—if the key is to carry fairly heavy currents 

—to place a copper spring F in the position shown, to con- 

duct the current from C to the lever without having to pass 

thru the bearing of the trunnion. The lever carries a con- 

tact A which engages with a lower contact B when the key 
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is depressed, thus closing the circuit. A rubber knob Dis 
mounted on the lever to insulate the operator’s fingers 
from the potential on the key. In hand keys, it is custom- 
ary to make the contacts of platinum, or some alloy thereof, 
for the flash or spark at the contacts when the circuit is 
broken will volatilize a softer metal with consequent burn- 
ing and sticking of the contacts. 


122. The hand key described above works quite satis- 
factorily on currents up to 10 or 15 amperes, but when it is 
desired to use larger currents, some other type of key must 
be used to avoid the arcing and flashing at the contacts, 
which not only materially damages the contacts but causes 
them to fuse and stick—thereby spoiling the character of 
the dots and dashes. A common type of key for high 
power is the magnetic key. This is similar to the relay 
used in Morse telegraphy, consisting of a lever or armature 
—carrying a large contact—actuated by an electromag- 
net. The current in the electromagnet is direct current 
of not more than one or two amperes and is controlled by 
a light telegraph key. The large contacts on the magnetic 
key serve to establish and interrupt the heavy alternating 
current for the radio transmitter. The contacts on the hand 
key may be set close together to permit of rapid trans- 
mitting, while the contacts on the magnetic key which it 
controls may be widely separated to break the arc or flash 
occurring between them. 


123. When high potential currents are to be interrupted 
by a key, the contacts are often immersed in oil which mate- 
rially reduces the sparking. (Since there is no air present 
in the oil—combustion cannot take place.) The Marconi 
Company in its high power installations mounts its magnetic 
keys in the secondary circuit where the current is small. 
This does away with excessive heating and pitting of the 
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contacts, but since the voltage in this circuit is high, as 
noted in paragraph 118, a long arc occurs. This is readily 
blown out by an air blast directed at the contacts from a 
blower (see paragraph 101), and the key is consequently 
a very efficient one. 


124. An ingenious key for the elimination of sparking, 
used by both the Marconi and Telefunken Companies, is 


Fig. 26. Sparkless Key. 


shown in Fig. 26. When the key is depressed, the circuit 
is closed by the contacts A and B and an alternating cur- 
rent passes thru the magnet D which exerts an attraction 
on the iron strip C, fastened to the lever. When pressure 
is removed from the key, the magnet does not release the 
lever until the alternating current cycle has practically 
reached the point of zero current. The spring EF then 
pulls up the lever at an instant when practically no current 
is flowing in the circuit, and consequently there is no 
sparking. With 60 cycle current, since there are 120 zero 
points per second, the most that this type of key could lag 
behind the operator would be one one-hundred-twentieth 
part of a second, so that in operating it, one is not con- 
scious of any lagging effect. It merely insures the break- 
ing of the circuit when the alternating current is practically 
at the zero point of the cycle. (See Fig. 5.) Marconi has 
also successfully adapted this principle to the magnetic key. 
77 
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125. Several automatic types of transmitters are in use. 
These utilize paper tape which is punched by a perforator 
with a standard typewriter keyboard. The tape is then fed 
thru a special transmitter, the contacts of which in passing 
thru the holes in the tape complete the circuit. Fig. 27 
shows the letter R—dot dash dot—as punched on tape by 
two types of perforators. In the strip to the left, the dash 
is made considerably longer than the dot, corresponding to 
the actual hand transmission of these characters. In the 
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Fig. 27. Automatic Transmitter Tapes. 


strip to the right, punched by the Kleinschmidt perforator, a 
dot is made by two holes on the same vertical line and a 
dash by two holes which are staggered or on an oblique line. 
With the automatic transmitter, very high speeds can be 
obtained, higher—in fact—than it is possible to receive 
except by mechanical means. Absolute accuracy of trans- 
mission may be obtained by this method, and in the case 
of dispatches which are to be transmitted more than once, 
such as press items or other broadcast information, the 
message may be punched once on the type and transmitted 
by the one strip of tape as many times as desired. 


126. While, as noted in paragraph 123, the transmitting 
key may be placed in the secondary circuit of a transmitter, 
it is commonly placed in the primary circuit where the po- 
tential is lower, and where, in the case of the hand key, 
there will be less danger to the operator. 


127. Certain types of keys peculiar to the arc transmitter 
will be discussed in a later chapter. 
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XX. 
TRANSFORMERS. 


128. In equation (42) and paragraph 81, it was observed 
that the amount of power which could be stored in a con- 
denser was proportional to the capacity and the square of 
the potential. The size of the condenser or its capacity is 
limited by the wave length to which the gap circuit is to be 
adjusted, since this wave length is dependent upon the 
inductance and capacity of the circuit. A certain number 
of turns of inductance is necessary in order that energy 
may efficiently be transferred from the gap circuit to the 
antenna circuit by the mutual inductance of the oscillation 
transformer or antenna coupler. This requisite amount of 
inductance limits us to a fixed maximum value of capacity 
in order that the wave length of the circuit may not exceed 
the desired amount. In a transmitter adjusted to 600 
meters with four turns of inductance in the gap circuit, the 
capacity averages from 0.009 to 0.012 microfarads. With 
this comparatively low value of capacity, it becomes neces- 
sary to use a fairly high potential in order that any consid- 
erable amount of power may be used. Since it is extremely 
difficult to manufacture alternators of high potential, it is 
customary to employ alternating current generators of low 
potential, 110 to 500 volts, and to step 
up the potential to the desired amount, S 
10,000 volts or higher. This is done 
thru the medium of the transformer. 


129. A transformer consists of two P 


coils of wire, insulated from each other, Fig. 28. Open- 

wound over a common core of iron,from Core Transformer. 

which they are also insulated. A sche- 

matic diagram of a transformer is shown in Fig. 28. Over 

the iron core, and carefully insulated therefrom, is wound 
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the primary coil P of comparatively few turns of heavy, in- 
sulated wire. Over the primary is wound the secondary 
coil S of a great many turns of fine wire which are equally 
well insulated. The operation of the transformer is as 
follows. When an alternating current is caused to flow 
thru P, the rising and collapsing lines of force within the 
iron core induce an alternating potential across the ter- 
minals of the secondary as we have previously observed in 
paragraph 75. 

130. In paragraph 30, equation (13), it was observed that 
the potential generated by electro-magnetic means, as in 
the case of the transformer, is proportional to the number 
of turns of wire, and to the number of lines of force cut per 
second. To increase the secondary voltage of a radio trans- 
former, then, two methods may be used. The number of 
turns of the secondary, or the number of lines of force in 
the iron core produced per second by the primary may be 
increased. Since the number of lines of force is proportional 
to the current flowing in the primary, as may be shown; to 
increase the primary current will result in increased poten- 
tial across the secondary terminals. To increase the num- 
ber of lines per second, the frequency of the alternating 
current may be increased. 

131. The potential of the secondary and that of the pri- 
mary bear a certain fixed relation to each other, and is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

Ebel (43) 


where E, is the secondary voltage, E, is the primary volt- 
age, J’, is the number of turns of wire in the secondary and 
T, is the number of turns in the primary. Thus we say, 
the potential of the secondary is to the potential of the pri- 
mary as the number of turns in the secondary is to the num- 
ber of turns in the primary. 
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132. Thus, if there are 100 turns in the primary and 
10,000 turns in the secondary, and a potential of 200 volts 
be applied across the terminals of the primary, there will 
be a potential of 20,000 volts across the secondary. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that while the potential 
may be increased one hundred times as in the example 
given above, the power remains the same. (As a matter 
of fact, there is a slight loss of power due to losses in the 
transformer.) Since the power is proportional to the prod- 
uct of the potential and the current, for any increase in 
potential there must be a corresponding decrease in cur- 
rent. Thus, while the potentials of the primary and sec- 
ondary are proportional to the number of turns in each, 
the currents in the primary and secondary are inversely 
proportional to their respective number of turns. This is 
explanatory of the fact stated in paragraph 123 that the 
current in the secondary circuit is small, and hence is eas- 
ily interrupted by a key designed for high potentials. 


133. Transformers are divided into two classes—open 
and closed core. An open core transformer is shown in 
Fig.28. In this type, as set 
forth in paragraph 27, the 
lines of magnetic force, or 
the flux as itis termed, run P S 
thru the iron core from end 
to end and back thru the 
surrounding air. A closed 
core transformer is shown Fig. 29. Closed-Core Transformer 
in Fig.29. In this type, the 
flux has a complete or closed iron path in which to flow. 
The reluctance of this path, that is to say, the magnetic 
resistance offered to the lines of force, is much less than 
in the open core transformer for the lines of force have 
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only iron to traverse and are not forced to travel partly 
thru air. 


134. When magnetic flux rises or falls within an iron 
core due to alternating current passed thru the primary 
coil, currents are generated in the core itself as well 
as in the secondary. These induced currents are of 
no useful value and represent a loss in energy; this loss 
manifesting itself in the heating of the iron. Such cur- 
rents are termed eddy currents. They are reduced toa 
minimum by making up the core of the transformer of thin 
sheets of iron, called laminations, each sheet being elec- 
trically but not magnetically insulated from its adjoining 
one by the resistance of its natural oxide or by a thin coat- 
ing of shellac, varnish or lacquer. Since these eddy cur- 
rents tend to flow in a direction at right angles to the 
length or axis of the core, the high resistance between the 
laminations very effectually limits their magnitude. Since 
eddy currents are induced currents, the potential of which 
is proportional to the frequency of the alternating current 
producing them, the losses in a transformer from eddy cur- 
rents increase with an increase of frequency. 


135. All magnetizable substances exhibit a peculiar char- 
acteristic of retaining to some extent the magnetism set up 
therein by an electric current. In the cases of some sub- 
stances such as steel and wrought iron, it actually becomes 
necessary to pass a current of electricity in the opposite 
direction thru the primary in order to demagnetize the 
core. It is of course desired that the flux within the core 
rise and fall as completely and as quickly as the rising and 
falling alternating current in the primary in order that the 
induced potential in the secondary may be at a maximum. 
In a magnetizable substance this property of the magnetic 
lag of the flux behind the magnetizing force, which in this 
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case is the alternating current in the primary, is termed its 
hysteresis. It is desired, as noted above, that this hys- 
teresis be kept at a minimum, for the energy which is re- 
quired to demagnetize a core after it is once magnetized, 
and the alternating current has fallen to zero, represents a 
loss or waste similar to that lost thru eddy currents. The 
hysteresis of soft or annealed iron is less than that of any 
other magnetizable substance and accordingly it is used 
for the core of an inductance coil thru which a low fre- 
quency alternating current is to be passed. 


136. While the potential across the terminals of a trans- 
former is that given by the relation expressed in equation 
(43), a different condition obtains when the secondary of a 
transformer is used to charge a condenser as in Figs. 21 
and 23. We have observed that in an alternating current 
circuit containing both capacity and inductance, the im- 
pedance is the least and the current the greatest when the 
capacity reactance is equal to the inductive reactance, for 
in this case the flow of current is hindered only by the re- 
sistance of the circuit, the resultant reactance being nil. 
See equation (20). The current in the secondary cir- 
cuit of a transmitter is the greatest, therefore, when the 
condenser which the secondary is charging is in resonance 
with the charging circuit. (It is not strictly correct to say 
that the condenser reactance is equal to the secondary re- 
actance, for the latter is affected by that of the primary 
and additional reactance in the primary circuit. If, how- 
ever, we understand the expression effective reactance 
of the secondary to mean the resultant reactance of the 
coupled primary and secondary circuit inductances, it is 
correct to say that the reactance of the condenser should 
equal the effective secondary reactance for resonance.) 
From Ohm’s Law, equation (1), it follows that 
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or that the voltage or difference of potential across a re- 
sistance is equal to the resistance times the current pass- 
ing thru it. Similarly, the voltage across an inductance 
whose reactance is given by equation (15) as 


Xr, = 2rfL 
is given by the expression 
Bi Capt (45) 


or the reactance times the current, and the voltage across 
a condenser whose reactance from equation (16) is 


1 
TC 2sfC 
is expressed as 
i 
Ee = aafC? (46) 


or the capacity reactance times the current. The reactance 
of the secondary coil of a transformer is very high, so that 
when the condenser which it is charging is so adjusted as 
to put the secondary circuit in a state of resonance, the in- 
creased current in the secondary circuit causes the potential 
across the condenser, as given by equation (46), to be 


very much higher than that which would otherwise exist 
across it. 


137. This condition of resonance may be experimentally 
or empirically determined by inserting a milli-ammeter, an 
instrument for the measurement of very small currents, in 
the secondary circuit, as shown in Fig. 30, in which A rep- 
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resents the milli-ammeter. The capacity of the condenser 
is varied until the greatest reading is obtained on the in- 
strument. This maximum current value is indicative of 
the state of resonance noted in paragraph 136. The 
ammeter is then removed from the circuit, and the gap 
circuit coupled thereto, as shown in Figs. 21 and 23. In- 
stead of varying the condenser capacity so as to balance 


Fig. 30. 


its capacity reactance with the effective reactance of the 
secondary, the latter reactance may be varied by a regu- 
lation of additional reactance in series in the primary cir- 
cuit or by variation of the alternator frequency. 


138. We have observed that for the generation of poten- 
tial by electro-magnetic means it is necessary that there be 
a rising and falling magnetic field. A transformer cannot 
be used, therefore, for stepping up the potential of direct 
current since the magnetic field in its core will be constant 
instead of periodically rising and falling. 


139. In order that the potential of direct current may be 
stepped up by electro-magnetic means, the induction coil 
is used. This is an instrument which incorporates a de- 
vice for making and breaking the primary circuit, so as to 
cause a rising and falling magnetic field in the core of the 
ordinary open-core transformer previously described. A 
diagram is shown in Fig.31. Anarmature carrying a yoke 
of iron, E, is mounted so as to be attracted by the magnetism 
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of the core of the induction coil. Current is passed into 
the primary thru the contacts BC. A spring D serves to 
keep the armature E pulled back against the contact C so 
as to close the circuit. In the figure, the armature is shown 
in the half way position. When the current flows in the 
primary the magnetic flux set up therein attracts the arma- 
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Fig. 31. Induction Coil. 


ture toward the core. As the armature moves over, the 
circuit is broken and the magnetic attraction of the core on 
the armature no longer exists. The spring D pulls the 
armature back, the contacts BC are again closed and the 
whole cycle repeats itself. This is exactly the same action 
which occurs in the ordinary electric bell or buzzer. The 
direct current thus established and interrupted is not an 
alternating current, for the current does not reverse in the 
circuit, altho it is of intermittent strength. It is called, 
therefore, pulsating direct current. Since the current in 
the primary is rising and falling, an alternating potential 
is produced across the terminals of the secondary as in the 
case of a transformer. ~ 


140. A diagram of the pulsating current in the primary 
of an induction coil is shown in Fig. 32, which should be 
compared with the alternating current shown in Fig. 5. 
From A to B, the current in the primary circuit is building 
up to the strength represented at B. At B, the vibrator 
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has been drawn over toward the core sufficiently to break 
the circuit and the current falls to the zero value at C. The 
time from C to Dis consumed in the return of the vibra- 
tor under the tension of the spring D of Fig. 31 to that po- 
sition which will close the contacts B and C. Vibrators 


B 
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are usually made with the contact B mounted on a spring 
on the armature, so that the vibrator is actually moving 
toward the core before contact B has been pulled clear of 
C. This permits of a long “make,” full magnetization of 
the core, and a ‘“‘quick break,’’ quick collapsing of the 
field with generation of maximum potential in the secon- 
dary. Besides the vibrator, types of motor-driven make 
and break devices may be employed in the primary circuit. 
In no case, however, is the induction coil as satisfactory as 
the transformer which has no moving parts to give trouble. 


141. In the pioneer days of radiotelegraphy, alternators 
were not common and direct current was commonly ob- 
tained from batteries. Accordingly, the induction or Ruhm- 
korff coil (named after its inventor) was used to obtain the 
high potential necessary for charging the condensers. The 
sources of high potential in the Marconi 1896, the Lodge 
1898, and the Marconi 1900 transmitters were all induction 
coils. The use of the induction coil is now obsolete except 
in occasional small installations on seaplanes and as emer- 
gency transmitters aboard ships. 
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142. The condenser F across the contacts B and C of Fig. 
31 is for the extinguishing of the spark across them. 


XXI. 
CONDENSERS. 


143. The condensers used in a radio transmitter must 
be designed to withstand high potentials for long periods 
of use. Accordingly, only the best dielectrics can be used, 
and we find condensers constructed with plate glass free 
of lead and other impurities, mica (isinglass), oil and com- 
pressed air. Descriptions of the various types are given 
below. 


144. Glass Plate Condenser.—This type of condenser en- 
joyed considerable popularity in this country for years on 
account of its cheapness and simplicity of construction. A 
diagram of a single plate is shown in 
Fig.33. The metallic conductor noted 
in paragraph 23 is usually lead or tin 
foil, fastened to the glass by glue, 
turpentine, white of egg, shellac or 
some other good adhesive. The size 
of the tin foil is always made less 
than that of the dielectric in order 
that sparking cannot occur over the 

Fig. 33 edge of the glass. A strip of tin foil, 

A, is brought up to permit of connec- 

tions being made. The capacity of a plate using 21 ounce 
glass with a metallic area of 225 square inches is about 0.002 
microfarads. It is customary to connect such plates in 
parallel so as to get the desired capacity, as set forth in para- 
graph 25. The potential across each plate of a condenser 
is reduced by connecting them in series. Thus, it is cus- 
tomary to reduce the potential across the plates of a con- 
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denser by connecting two banks of plates in series, the 
plates in each bank being all in parallel. For example, if 
there are 24 plates each of 0.002 mf. capacity connected in 
two series banks of 12 each, the capacity of each bank will 
be 0.024 mf. and the capacity of the total will be 0.012 mf. 
The potential across each bank (and across each plate— 
since they are in parallel) will be one half that across the 
total condenser, thus reducing the danger of breakdown. 


145. The intensity of an electrical field of high potential is 
greatest where the area of the conductor is the most lim- 
ited, that is to say, the field is most intense at all corners 
and sharp turns. This intense field results in the forma- 
tion of brush discharge, a sibilant blue discharge at the mar- 
gin of the tin foil. This brush discharge represents a loss 
in the condenser and to reduce it, it is customary to immerse 
the plates in oil. While this reduces the amount of the 
brush, it tends to limit or concentrate the brush to the 
exact margin of the tin foil instead of allowing it to creep 
over the surface for a short distance. This concentration 
of the brush tends to cut a groove in the glass around the 
margin and eventually results in puncture. This effect of 
the brush discharge in oil is easily observed after plates so 
immersed have been in use for some time. 


146. Oil Condenser.—The use of metal plates immersed 
in oil, utilizing the oil only for the dielectric, is possible but 
has not met with any great commercial adoption. 


147. Compressed Air Condenser.—As noted in para- 
graph 105, compressed air is an excellent dielectric and as 
such is used in the construction of condensers. Two sets 
of interleaved metal plates, carefully insulated from each 
other, are located in a steel container or tank within which 
the air is pumped to a pressure of from 160 to 250 pounds 
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per square inch. While air at such pressure has a high 
breakdown or disruptive strength, its specific inductive 
capacity is not much greater than its value at atmospheric 
pressure, so that for the average capacity used in a radio 
transmitter, these condensers are quite large and cumber- 
some. They have the advantage, however, as does the oil 
condenser, of being self-healing—that is to say, if the 
dielectric punctures, new air rushes in to fill and heal the 
punctured area. If the dielectric in a glass condenser 
punctures, the condenser is rendered inoperative until the 
damaged plate has been removed. 


148. Condensers are often fitted with safety gaps, i.e., a 
spark gap connected across the terminals and set at a cer- 
tain distance such that potentials which might puncture 
the condenser will cause a spark to jump the gap, short 
circuiting the condenser and protecting it. 


149. Navy Condensers.—The type of condenser which 
is standard in the Navy is a Leyden jar (see paragraph 23 
and Fig. 3) whose walls are perpendicular to its base and 
the coatings of which are copper electrolytically deposited on 
the glass. The process of manufacture is as follows: a 
coating of graphite or aluminum paint is placed on the 
inside and outside of the jar as far up as it is desired to 
plate it. With this graphite coating as one electrode, the 
jar is immersed in an electro-plating bath and the copper 
deposited thereon by electrical means. Such jars have 
capacities of either 0.002 or 0.003 mf. This type of coat- 
ing has the advantage of not blistering, in marked contrast 
to tin foil, which, after long use, blisters away from the 
glass. Undue electrical strain then takes place, eventually 
leading to heating and puncturing of the glass. 


150. In order to limit the brush discharge area to as 
small a value as possible, it is customary to build jars of very 
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much greater length than diameter, and the brush discharge 
area is restricted to a little more than 12 inches, as against 
the 60 inches or more of the average plate condenser. The 
Telefunken Company has made extensive use of this prin- 
ciple, and the Marconi Company likewise in its Shoemaker 
jars. 


151. An interesting type of condenser for the elimina- 
tion of the strains at the margin of the plates is the Moscicki 
condenser shown in Fig. 34. The thickness of the glass 
is increased at the margin of the metallic 
coating where the greatest strain occurs, 
and brush losses and danger of puncture 
are greatly reduced. This type of con- 
denser was used by the De Forest Radio 
Company in its quenched gap installa- 
tions of 1909 and 1910, and by several 
radio companies in France and Germany, 
and proved very successful. 
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152. Mica Condensers.—This type of 
condenser is coming into increased pop- Tig a4. Moscieka 
ularity, but on account of the high cost Condensed. 
of mica will doubtless enjoy but a lim- 
ited adoption. It is similar to the glass plate condenser, 
except that the tin foil or copper plates are not fastened by 
an adhesive to the dielectric, in this case sheet mica. A 
common size is one with sheets six inches square, the metal 
sheets being considerably smaller to avoid sparking, as 
noted in paragraph 144. The alternate mica and metal 
sheets are piled together and clamped, making a compact 
condenser of high capacity. This type is ordinarily used 
in low potential transmitters, such as the modern impulse 
types, and has an additional advantage of being less sub- 
ject to internal losses than the glass plate type. 
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XXII. 
MODERN SPARK GAPS. 


153. The spark gaps of modern transmitters are divided 
into the following classes: open, quenched, impulse, and 
rotary. They are discussed below. 


154. Open.—This type of gap is similar to that shown in 
Fig. 20, consisting of two electrodes or sparking surfaces 
facing each other and adjusted so as to permit of sparking 
between them. As discussed in Chapter Four, this type 
of gap is not easily deionized, is noisy in operation, and 
accordingly is becoming practically obsolete in modern 
installations. It is the type of gap shown in the early Mar- 
coni patents. 


155. Rotary.—The rotary spark gap may be divided into 
two classes: the synchronous and the non-synchronous. 
It consists (as shown in Fig. 35), of an insulating disk, D, 
mounted on the shaft of some revolving machine, around 
which disk is shrunk a metal hoop C. Fastened equi- 
distantly around the periphery or circumference of the 
disk are a number of electrodes or studs. When the po- 
sition of the wheel is such that a pair of studs comes on a 
line with the electrodes A and B, a spark jumps between 
these electrodes and the studs 
nearest them. There are thus 
two sparks in series, the cur- 
rent passing from one stud to 
the other by means of the metal 
hoop on the periphery. The ro- 
Fig. 35. Rotary Spark Gap. tary gap has to some extent the 

characteristics of the quenched 

gap in having two sparks in series (see paragraph 103). 

In addition, the rotation of the gap enhances the diffusion 
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of the ions by the windage (see paragraph 102), and serves 
to cool it (see paragraph 101). However, the impression 
should not be gathered that the rotary gap is comparable 
with the quenched gap in damping the current oscillations 
in the gap circuit, altho it is considerably more efficient 
in this regard than the open type of gap. 


156. In the synchronous gap, the stationary electrodes 
are so mounted as to permit of sparking only when the cur- 
rent in the secondary circuit is at the maximum values of 
the cycle, at which time the condenser is fully charged. 
To effect this, the rotating disk is mounted on the shaft of 
the alternator producing the current which charges the 
condenser. The gap is thus always in time, or step, or 
synchronism, with the supply current. To facilitate the 
adjustment of the gap so as to permit the condenser to 
discharge only at the peak of the cycle without precalcu- 
lation, the stationary electrodes A and B of Fig. 35 are 
mounted on a rocker arm which is adjusted until the spark 
is the clearest and smoothest. Besides the increased ef- 
ficiency of permitting the condenser to discharge only at 
the proper time, this type of gap gives a pleasing, musical 
tone to the spark note, which condition enhances favorable 
reception at the receiving station. 


157. With the non-synchronous gap, on the other hand, 
the disk is not driven in step with the alternating current, 
so that the condenser discharges at various points on the 
secondary current cycle. This results in a slightly dis- 
cordant note, composed of fundamental tones coupled with 
a number of overtones, altho the high speed of the disk and 
the regular spacing of the studs give a more pleasing tone 
than with the open gap. The efficiency of this type of gap 
is of course not equal to that of the synchronous type, for 
no attempt is made to cause the condenser to discharge 
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at any particular instant. The disk for this gap is usually 
mounted on a separate motor. The greater the speed of 
the motor, the higher will be the note or pitch of the spark. 


158. Quenched.—This type of gap has been discussed 
in Chapter Four. 


159. Impulse.—This type of gap is similar to the 
quenched gap except that since the quenching in the gap 
circuit of an impulse transmitter has to be even more 
perfect than that in a quenched transmitter in order to 
damp the oscillations to a single half swing of current, it 
must be designed to quench very effectively. The author 
has designed a gap, incorporating large copper disks 
revolving with extremely minute separation in an atmos- 
phere of hydrogen vapor under pressure, which has met 
with some adoption in the commercial field. (See para- 
graph 105.) 

160. Rotary Quenched.—As may be imagined from its 
name, this type of gap is a combination of both the quenched 
and rotary types, incorporating the cooling effect of the re- 
volving gap by not permitting the spark to stay in any one 
place on the surface of the disks but causing it to wander 
over the entire surface, with the many beneficial features 
of the quenched gap. In the gap described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the quenched gap disk is caused to 
revolve at a speed of 1,800 to 3,600 revolutions per minute. 
With the rotary quenched gap of the Japanese Department 
of Communications, the disks revolve very slowly, about 
four revolutions per minute. 


XXIII. 
TRANSMITTING INDUCTANCES. 


161. In order that oscillations may be produced in the 
antenna circuit by the condenser discharge in the gap cir- 
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PLATE IV. Stone Impulse Rotary Spark Gap. 
(See Pars. 105, 159, 160, 205.) 


TRANSMITTING INDUCTANCES. [162 


cuit, whether this discharge be oscillatory or of the impulse 
type, some form of electro-magnetic coupling is usually em- 
ployed. This coupling may be inductive or conductive as 
defined in paragraph 75. The gap and antenna circuit 
windings of the antenna coupler are wound either in cylin- 
drical or spiral fashion, as shown in Fig. 36. If inductive 


Fig. 36. 


coupling is desired between two cylindrical coils, they are 
placed end to end, or one is made of smaller diameter than 
the other so as to permit their being telescoped. Coupling 
between two spiral coils is obtained by placing their faces 
parallel to each other. The coupling between both sets of 
coils is weakened by drawing them apart, or by turning 
one of them thru an angle of 90°. If the two coils are at 
right angles, there will be no inductive coupling between 
them since the lines of force set up by the one will not 
thread the other in a direction parallel to its axis. Even at 
right angles there is still slight coupling between the two 
coils, but this is static coupling—by virtue of their prox- 
imity. (See paragraph 75.) 


162. Fig. 37 shows how the coupling between the two 
circuits can be varied with conductive coupling. (a) shows 
medium coupling with two turns in common between the 
two circuits while (b) represents loose coupling since there 
are no turns in common between the circuits. This type 
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of antenna coupler is quite commonly used in the quenched 
gap transmitters of the Telefunken Company, where close 
coupling is desired in order that the high damping of the 


Gap Circuit 


Gap Circuit 
Antenna Circuit 
) 


Antenna Circuit 


Fig. 37. 


gap circuit may be assisted by a rapid transfer of energy 
from that circuit to the antenna. The more quickly the 
gap circuit gives up its energy to the antenna circuit, the 
sooner will the current swings in the former circuit come 
to rest. 


163. Antenna couplers are made of bare wire or strip in 
order that free access may be had to all parts of the coils 
so that the wave length in each circuit may be changed for 
tuning purposes. In some types of impulse transmitters, 
operated on the principle of the Lodge 1898 transmitter, 
there is no necessity for changing the time period of the 
impulse or gap circuit, and the winding for that circuit may 
thus be insulated. When bare or uninsulated conductor 
is used, the wire is wound on porcelain or some other 
insulating material, such as hard rubber, micarta and 
electrose. 


164. High or radio frequency currents exhibit the peculiar 
faculty of traveling near the surface of the conductor and do 
not penetrate into the center of the wire as with audio 
frequency and direct currents. Accordingly, hollow metal 
tubes of adequate surface have no more resistance to high- 
frequency currents than a solid conductor of equal surface. 
If the conductor be stranded and each wire insulated from 
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PLATE V. 


Antenna Loading Inductance, 5-kw. Transmitter. 
Federal Telegraph Co. 


PLATE VI. 


Antenna Loading Inductance, 30-kw. Transmitter. 
Federal Telegraph Company. 
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the adjoining wire by a silk or enamel covering, the radio 
frequency current will flow thru the wires in the center of the 
cable as well as those on the outside. Thus for a stranded 
cable of given diameter, the resistance will be very much 
less than that of a solid conductor of equal diameter, for 
with the stranded wire, the currents are traveling on the sur- 
face of each individual wire since they are all insulated 
from each other. Such insulated stranded wire is termed 
“‘litzendraht,” and on account of its exceedingly low radio- 
frequency resistance is commonly used in both transmitter 
and receiver circuits. The radio-frequency resistance of 
all but very small wires is thus seen to be considerably 
higher than its ohmic or low-frequency resistance. To re- 
duce their radio-frequency resistances, transmitter induct- 
ances are wound with thin copper strip of large surface, 
with litzendraht, or with large copper tubing. 


165. Besides the inductances forming the gap and an- 
tenna circuit windings of the antenna coupler, additional 
inductances are also inserted in the antenna circuit to in- 
crease its wave length. These inductances may be wound 
in cylindrical or spiral fashion and the same precautions 
as to the reduction of resistance and the enhancing of insu- 
lation are observed as in the types just described. Such 
coils are supplied with means for connecting more or less 
turns of their inductance in the circuit so as to increase or 
decrease the wave length. They are termed loading coils. 


166. The Telefunken Company uses an unique type of 
antenna inductance, called the variometer, consisting of 
two spiral inductances which are wound in opposite direc- 
tions and connected in series. When these two coils are 
placed face to face, the effect of the difference in the direc- 
tion of winding is such as to render their total inductance 
nil, for the lines of force set up by the one are counter to 
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those set up by the other and accordingly cancel. The 
two coils forming the variometer are hinged and as one is 
swung away from the other, describing a right angle, the 
nullifying effect of their opposite windings vanishes so that 
when they are at right angles, their resultant inductance is 
twice that of each taken separately, since in this position 
there is no counter or “bucking” effect of their respective 
magnetic fields. Bya slight movement of one of the coils, 
therefore, a very fine variation of the inductance, and hence 
the wave length, of the antenna circuit may be obtained. 
The variometer has the disadvantage, however, of having 
much higher resistance per unit of inductance than the 
ordinary loading coil. In the case when the coils of the 
variometer are most closely coupled, for instance, for the 
fairly large resistance of the two coils in series there is a 
zero value of inductance. 


XXIV. 
ANTENNA CURRENT AMMETER. 


167. In any one particular transmitter, the amount of 
current flowing in the antenna circuit is usually indicative 
of the performance of the 
apparatus. To measure 
this current, an ammeter 
is inserted in the antenna 
circuit in the position shown 
in Fig. 38, where A repre- 
sents the antenna amme- 
ter. The type of ammeter 
used in the measurement 
of audio frequency or di- 
rect currents is not suitable 
Fig. 38. for the measurement of 
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current of radio frequency so a special type of meter is em- 
ployed. It is constructed as follows: A fine wire is stretched 
between the two supports A and B of Fig. 39, thru which a 
certain portion of the antenna current to be measured is 
passed. This current in overcoming the resistance of the 


Fig. 39. Hot-Wire Ammeter. 


wire heats it, just as the filament of an electric lamp is 
heated. A heated metal tends to expand, so that the wire 
AB assumes the position shown in the dotted line. To 
this wire AB at the point E is soldered a wire EF. To 
EF at the position G is fastened a fine silk thread which is 
passed once around the spindle C on the indicating nee- 
dle of the instrument. The slack in this thread is taken 
up by the spring D. When the wire AB is heated and 
sags to the position shown, the wire EF under the strain 
exerted on it by the spring D thru the thread assumes 
the position shown in the dotted lines. Spring D, in 
taking up the sag of the system caused by the expansion 
of AB from the heat generated by the antenna current, 
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causes the thread around the spindle C to revolve it, mov- 
ing the needle to the position shown in the dotted line. The 
amount of heat generated is proportional to the square of 
the antenna current (see equation 4), so that the greater 
the current passed thru the instrument, the greater will be 
the heat generated, the greater the expansion of the wire AB 
and consequently the greater the deflection of the needle. 


168. The wire used in this hot-wire ammeter is too small 
to take the entire antenna current, so it is customary to 
shunt or bridge it with heavy wire to carry the major por- 
tion of the current. (In actual practice, it is rather better 
to make the shunt of several wires in parallel, each wire of 
the same size as the heating element AB. This procedure 
insures the passing of a constant proportion of current thru 
the shunt for any frequency, for the skin effect of the high 
frequency current—discussed in paragraph 164—will be 
the same on all of the wires at any particular frequency. 
If this is not done and a solid conductor is used, the am- 
meter will only be accurate for the particular frequency or 
wave length at which it was calibrated or graduated.) The 
use of the antenna ammeter will be discussed in Chapter 
Seven on wave meters and tuning. 


169. Another type of radio frequency ammeter makes 
use of the potential generated at the heated juncture of 


A 


Fig. 40. 


two dissimilar metals. A portion of the antenna current 

is passed thru the wires BA and AC which are joined to- 

gether at A of Fig. 40. These wires are made of different 
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PLATE VII. Antenna-current Ammeter and Heating Element. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
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substances, such as antimony. and bismuth, or iron and 
constantan (a nickel alloy). The antenna current heats 
this juncture, causing a slight potential to be generated 
which is measured by the voltmeter V. (The voltmeter 
has too high a resistance and reactance to the radio fre- 
quency current to be affected by it.) The voltmeter is 
calibrated in amperes, indicating the amount of current in 
the antenna circuit which produced the heating of the 
thermo-couple. Thus, while this instrument is called an 
antenna current ammeter, it is in reality a voltmeter, meas- 
uring the potential generated at the thermo-couple by the 
antenna current. This type of radio frequency ammeter 
is quite accurate and is coming into wide adoption. 


XXV. 
ANTENNA CONDENSER. 


170. The wave length of the antenna circuit without 
loading inductance therein, that is to say, the antenna con- 
nected to the earth with a wire, is termed its fundamental 
or natural wave length. In order that oscillations may be 
produced in the antenna circuit, it is necessary, as we have 
previously observed, to insert sufficient inductance in the 
circuit to form the antenna circuit winding of the coupler, 
by means of whose mutual inductance energy from the 
gap circuit is received therein. This inductance adds from 
25 to 50 meters to the natural wave length of the antenna 
circuit, and cannot be dispensed with. Let us suppose 
that we have an antenna whose natural wave length is 
350 meters and the antenna coupler inductance adds an- 
other 30 meters, making a total of 380 meters. Let it be 
desired to radiate a wave length of 325 meters. What will 
be the procedure? 
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171. We have observed in paragraphs 21 and 25 that if 
two condensers are connected in series, the resultant cap- 
acity will be less than the capacity of either of them. Sim- 
ilarly, the capacity of an antenna (see paragraph 70) may 
be reduced by connecting a condenser in series with it as 


peed A 


mel 


Fig. 41. Connection of Antenna Condenser. 


in Fig. 41. Since the capacity is reduced, the wave length 
as well is decreased, for the wave length is proportional to 
the product of the inductance and capacity, as previously 
discussed. The use of a series condenser thus permits of 
the adjustment of the antenna circuit to a wave length 
shorter than its fundamental. 


172. For this type of condenser, it is customary to use 
two plates or jars in series—in order to reduce the danger 
of puncture, for if the condenser should break down, no 
warning would be given, the condenser would be short 
circuited by the ensuing spark occurring within the glass, 
and the antenna circuit would have the wave length to 
which it was tuned prior to the insertion of the condenser. 
This would throw the gap and antenna circuits out of re- 
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sonance, with the consequent.emission of an impure wave. 
(See paragraph 110). 

XXVI. 
ANTENNA SWITCH. 


173. In small radio installations, that is to say, in those 
aboard ship and at small coastal stations, the same an- 
tenna is used for transmitting as for receiving In order 
to throw the antenna from the one circuit to the other, a 


A 


Antenna Switch 


oS 


70 Transmitter To Receiver 


6 


Fig. 42. Connection of Antenna Switch. 


switch termed the antenna switch is provided. It is shown 
in its simplest form in Fig. 42, being merely a single-pole, 
triple-throw switch, arranged to connect the antenna alter- 
nately to the transmitter or receiver as desired. This 
switch is also arranged to connect the antenna to earth in 
the event of violent electrical storms—thus serving to safe- 
guard the operator and the apparatus. 


174. More elaborate antenna switches are provided 
which combine with the opening and closing of the antenna 
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circuit in either the transmitter or receiver, the control of 
additional circuits such as the blower or rotary-spark-gap 
motor circuits in the transmitter and the telephone and 
detector circuits in the receiver. 

175. When attachments are fitted to the transmitter key 


to provide for the opening and closing of the antenna circuit 
coincident with the operation of the key, it is called a break 


To Transmitter 


D To Receiver 


Ag 
mz 


Fig. 43. Break-Key. 


key. A diagram is shown in Fig. 43. The contacts A and 

B are the ordinary key contacts for making and breaking 

the current into the primary of the step-up transformer. 

The contacts C and D are connected across the terminals 

of the receiving apparatus so as to short circuit it and pre- 

vent it from injury from the heavy antenna current of the 
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PLATE VIII. Electrically-operated Antenna Switch and Wave Changer, 
350-kw. Transmitter. 
Federal Telegraph Company. 
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transmitter. In the depression of the key, contacts C and 
D are adjusted so as to close before A and B. This in- 
sures complete protection to the receiver before the current 
is allowed to flow in the transmitter. When the key is 
not depressed as shown in the figure, receiving is done 
with the antenna circuit winding of the transmitter antenna 
coupler in series with the primary of the receiver. When 
the key is depressed, the receiver is short circuited by the 
contacts C and D and rendered inoperative, and the trans- 
mitter is placed in operation. In the process of signalling, 
the key is up more often than it is depressed, permitting 
the operator to receive in fragmentary fashion while he is 
sending. The break-key has the great advantage of per- 
mitting the receiving operator to interrupt or “break-in” 
on the transmitting operator, for if the former fails to 
receive a character he has merely to close his key, sending 
out a long dash, which the transmitting operator will hear 
upon the next instant that his key is in the “‘up”’ position. 


176. The break-key is thus an automatic antenna switch 
and is a very efficient piece of apparatus, especially in 
fleet operation, for if all the vessels of the fleet are equipped 
with it, it is possible for the flagship to “pipe down” all ships 
at any time in order to send a general order. 


177. The use of separate sending and receiving antennae 
at high power stations results in the same advantage of 
being able to transmit and receive simultaneously, altho 
the latter procedure is even more perfect—and more ex- 
pensive—than the break-key. 
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CHAPTER SIX. 
XXVII. 
COMPLETE TRANSMITTER. 


178. A diagram of a complete transmitter from the service 
mains thru to the aerial and ground is given in Fig. 44. 


Q Ly 
ll 
peas 


Fig. 44. Complete Circuit of a Transmitter. 


179. A compound-wound motor, having series and shunt 
fields is shown. When a motor is running, it generates a 
back or counter electromotive force, opposite in direction 
to the potential which causes it to revolve. The resultant 
potential across the terminals of the machine is the differ- 
ence between the applied E.M.F. and the counter E.M.F. 
When the motor is stationary, no such counter E.M_F. is 
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generated, and if resistance is not inserted in series 
with the armature or rotor, damage to the winding will 
occur in starting it. The starting resistance B is provided 
with several buttons over which a contacting handle is 
moved. No such protection is necessary for the motor 
field since it has a resistance sufficiently high to prevent 
a dangerously large current from flowing thru it. 


180. A hold-over magnet is provided on the starting box. 
On the handle is fastened a small yoke of iron. When the 
handle reaches the last button, the magnet A attracts this 
iron yoke, and holds the handle against the tension of a spring 
tending to pullitback. Sucha device is termed a no-voltage 
release, for should the potential be cut off the line for any 
reason, the magnet A, losing its magnetism, releases the 
handle, making it necessary to go thru the operation of 
starting the motor when the potential comes back on the 
line. If this device were not provided and the potential 
should go off, the motor would stop running, and when the 
voltage were cut in again there would be no resistance in 
series with the armature to protect it. 


181. The compound-wound motor has the advantage of 
maintaining a constant speed and hence assures practically 
constant potential and frequency on the part of the alter- 
nator under the fluctuating load of signalling. 


182. We have observed in equations (13) and (14) that 
the potential and frequency of an alternator are propor- 
tional to its speed. Raising the speed of the motor, to 
which the alternator is directly connected, will result in an 
increase of frequency and potential. The potential of the 
alternator also depends upon the strength of the magnetic 
flux of the poles (see paragraphs 30 and 32), which is in- 
creased by increasing the amount of current flowing thru 
the field coils. This field is excited by current from the 
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service mains thru the variable resistance RG. As more 
and more resistance is cut out of this rheostat, more cur- 
rent flows thru the alternator field with a consequent 
increase in its generated potential. 


183. Since the greater the current thru a generator field, 
the greater the potential which it produces at a certain 
speed, it follows that the greater the current thru the field 
of a motor, the greater will be its counter E.M.F.—the 
potential which if produces. The greater the counter E.M.F. 
of a motor, the less will be the current flowing thru the 
motor armature. Thus, to reduce the speed of a shunt- 
wound motor, less resistance should be inserted in series 
with the field coils so as to increase the strength of the 
magnetic field, for then the speed need not be so high to 
generate the proper amount of counter E.M.F.; and con- 
versely, to make it run faster, an increase in the field re- 
sistance will allow less current to flow thru the field and the 
motor must revolve faster to generate the counter E.M.F. 


184. As noted in paragraph 182, the alternator, usually 
500 cycles, for the generation of the alternating current for 
the radio transmitter, is directly coupled to the motor, in 
fact—the armatures of the two machines may be mounted 
on the same shaft. A voltmeter, V, connected across its 
terminals serves to measure its potential, an ammeter, in 
series with the primary of the transformer, indicates the 
current, and a wattmeter W measures the power. The 
wattmeter reading divided by the product of the readings 
of the voltmeter and ammeter will give us the power factor 
as defined in paragraph 42. 


185. In every radio transmitter, there is great danger 
from induction of radio frequency currents into the low- 
voltage, low-frequency circuits. These radio frequency 
currents are picked up by the low-potential circuits lying 
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near the antenna or gap circuits, and are of such high po- 
tential as to seriously endanger the primary of the trans- 
former and the alternator, both of which are not insulated 
against more than a comparatively low voltage Besides 
the induction between the radio frequency and audio fre- 
quency circuits, it is also possible for radio frequency cur- 
rents to make their way into the primary circuit by means 
of what is termed the distributed capacity of the secondary 
of the transformer. (This term will be discussed in a later 
chapter on receivers.) To render such induced currents 
harmless, it is customary to connect condensers of about 
2.0 microfarads capacity each between the line and the 
earth. They are shown in Fig. 44, labelled as PC. We 
have observed in paragraph 35 that the reactance of a con- 
denser decreases with an increase in frequency, hence 
these condensers which have a high reactance to the pri- 
mary current of from 60 to 500 cycles, and thus do not 
conduct any of the audio current to the ground, have vir- 
tually no reactance to radio frequency currents of the order 
of 500,000 cycles and form practically a short-circuit to 
earth for them. This grounded path serves to drain the 
line of these high potential currents and obviates the 
possibility of damage from them.* The use of series in- 
ductances or choke coils for the same purpose will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter Eight on the Poulsen arc. 

186. The purpose of the remainder of the apparatus 
shown in this figure is obvious and, having been previously 
discussed, will not be dealt with further. 

187. There are several systems of damped wave radio- 
telegraphy in use at present and their transmitters will be 
briefly described below. 

*See author’s discussion of the subject in the December, 1917, 


issue of the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers. 
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XXVIII. 
MARCONI SYSTEM. 


188. As explained in paragraph 110, the deleterious ef- 
fect of the tuned coupled circuits of the Marconi 1900 
transmitter, in the radiation of waves of double fre- 
quency, caused the Marconi Company, about 1912, to 
abandon the use of a closed reservoir gap circuit slowly 
feeding energy into the antenna circuit, and remaining 
coupled thereto until all of the energy of the double 
system had been dissipated in the form of heat and the 
radiation of two waves, and to substitute for the open gap 
of the Marconi patent the modern quenched gap or rotary 
(usually synchronous) gap. These gaps have the faculty, 
as previously set forth, of quickly damping the oscillations 
in the gap circuit and virtually uncoupling it from the an- 
tenna circuit, leaving the antenna circuit ‘‘to oscillate, 
free from any disturbance due to maintained connection 
with the source of electricity,” in the words of the Lodge 
patent. 


189. The circuit of the modern Marconi 500-cycle trans- 
mitter is substantially that shown in Fig. 44, except that 
an additional synchronous rotary gap is provided to be 
used as a spare or relief for the quenched gap. Means are 
provided for quickly changing the wave length of both the 
antenna and gap circuits, the necessity for the critical tun- 
ing of which is set forth in paragraph 116. The sets are 
mounted on panels permitting of quick and compact instal- 
lation, are quite efficient, and are admirably suited for 
ship and small coastal station use. They are more fully 
described in the August, 1916, issue of the Proceedings of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. 
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XXIX. 
TELEFUNKEN SYSTEM. 


190. The characteristics of this system have substan- 
tially remained unchanged since the disclosures of the 
original patents owned by the Telefunken Company. It 
embodies the use of a 500-cycle quenched gap transmitter, 
whose operating characteristics have been discussed in 
Chapter Four. This system is exceedingly efficient and 
many sets were purchased before the war from the Atlantic 
Communication Company, the American Telefunken agents, 
by the Army and Navy and by commercial companies. 
This system is used by the German military and naval 
forces in shore, ship, airplane and Zeppelin installations. 


XXX. 
KILBOURNE & CLARK SYSTEM. 


191. The system of the Kilbourne & Clark Manufactur- 
ing Company of Seattle is of fairly recent design and dis- 
tribution, being first manufactured in 1915. This company 
uses two systems of transmitters, the Thompson and the 
Simpson Mercury Valve (named after engineers of the 
company.) 


192. A diagram of the Thompson system is shown in 
Fig. 45. It is predicated or based strictly on the Lodge 
patent of 1898, which expired in 1915. It contains an im- 
pulse circuit C—Q—L—Q, that is to say, the condensers 
C, the quenched gaps Q and inductance L. In equation 
(32), the necessary factors for high damping of the current 
in the gap circuit were given, i.e., large capacity, small in- 
ductance and large resistance. In this system, a mica con- 
denser of far more than average capacity, two quenched 
gaps of high resistance, and an exceedingly small value of 
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gap-circuit inductance are used. In order that this induc- 
tance may be kept down to the smallest possible limit, all 
leads or connecting wires in the circuit are dispensed with by 
mounting the quenched gaps directly on the condensers 


3 LXE om 


Fig. 45. Thompson Impulse Transmitter. 


and utilizing the single turn of the gap circuit winding of 
the antenna coupler to complete the circuit. The conditions 
set forth in formula (34) for the non-oscillatory discharge 
of a condenser are thus realized and impulses instead of 
oscillations occur in the gap circuit. The Thompson trans- 
mitter is thus an impulse excitation transmitter—the first 
American adaption of the impulse principles of Lodge. 


193. As in the Lodge transmitter, no necessity for res- 
onant tuning of the gap and antenna circuits arises for there 
is but a single oscillating circuit—the antenna circuit. The 
gap circuit accordingly has a time period corresponding to 
a wave length of about 700 meters and no provision exists 
for changing it, none of the parts of the circuit being vari- 
able. Sufficient inductance is provided to permit the an- 
tenna circuit to be tuned to a wave length not exceeding 
600 meters—this set is intended for commercial marine 
installations—and any wave length down to approximately 
250 meters. Since this system is a single circuit trans- 
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PLATE X. 


Front View, 1 kw. Transmitter (Simpson Type). 
Kilbourne & Clark Mfg. Co. 


PLATE XI. 


Side View, 1-kw. Transmitter (Simpson Type). 
Kilbourne & Clark Mfg. Co. 
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mitter as defined in Chapter Three, it is only necessary to 
vary the adjustments of the antenna circuit to radiate a 
pure wave of feeble damping on any wave length. 


194. It is essential in the operation of any impulse trans- 
mitter, that the frequency of the impulses shall not be too 
great, for if they occur too rapidly, there will not be time 
for the antenna circuit to complete its feebly damped os- 
cillation before another impulse shocks it into vibration 
again. The rapidity with which a condenser of given 
capacity can be charged depends on the voltage of 
the secondary of the transformer. Accordingly, means 
are provided for accurately varying the potential in this 
circuit by the insertion of a variable resistance between 
the secondary S of the transformer and the condenser C. 
No effort is made to tune this condenser to resonance 
with the charging circuit, as described in the preceding 
chapter. 


195. A diagram of the Simpson Mercury Valve Trans- 
mitter is given in Fig. 46. To understand the operation of 
this transmitter, it will be necessary to understand the 


Fig. 46. Simpson Mercury Valve Transmitter. 


principle of operation of the mercury valve rectifier. This 

instrument was invented by Cooper-Hewitt. It con- 

sists of a glass receptacle made in the shape shown in 
aS 
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Fig. 47. A rectifier is an instrument which has the 
peculiar property of permitting an electric current to flow 
thru it in one direction only. Obviously, such an instru- 


Fig. 47. Mercury Valve Rectifier. 


ment could not form part of an alternating current circuit, 

for its high resistance to the passage of the electric current 

thru it in one direction and its low resistance to current 

flowing in the opposite direction would not permit such an 
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alternating current to flow. However, when it is desired 
to change alternating current to direct current, the inser- 
tion of a rectifier in the circuit will prevent current flowing 
except in one direction, and while the resultant current is 
not of constant value, it is uni-directional. (See Chap- 


Fig. 48. 


ter Five on the use of the induction coil vibrator.) Thus, 
one half of each cycle of alternating current, represented in 
the dotted line in Fig. 48, is wiped out or canceled, and 
only the upper half can be utilized. Such resulting cur- 
rent, as shown in the heavy line, is termed pulsating direct 
current as we have previously defined the term. 


196. In Fig. 47, the glass tube of the rectifier is evacu- 
ated or pumped to a fairly high vacuum. A small pool of 
mercury is held in the lower part of the tube, at a level 
such that it does not quite make contact between the elec- 
trodes C and N. When the tube is tilted to the left—this 
act is always necessary in starting a rectifier of this type— 
the mercury completes the direct current or ‘“‘keep-alive”’ 
circuit, C, F (source of D.C.), Ri: and N. When the tube is 
again brought back to the vertical position and the mercury 
flows back from the electrode C, instead of opening the 
circuit, an arc or spark occurs, similar to the arc between 
two pieces of carbon in an arc light. The arc thus takes 
place between the pool of mercury, which is an excellent con- 
ductor of electricity, and the electrode C. A mercury arc 
gives rise to a state of high ionization within the tube, and 
high-potential currents from the secondary of the step-up 
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transformer are enabled to flow from either electrode A or 
A, to the electrode N. The mercury arc, however, while 
it will pass current from A or A; fo N, will not permit cur- 
rent to flow from N to either of these electrodes. It is 
thus seen to possess the necessary qualifications for a rec- 
tifier, in that its conductivity is unilateral or of but single 
direction. 


197. Let us assume that at any instant the terminal B of 
the secondary of the transformer is positively charged and 
that D is negatively so. Current cannot flow from B thru 
the highly ionized tube, in a direction from A; to N, thence 
to A and back to D, for we have just seen that the arc will 
not permit current to flow from N up the tube to either 
electrode. Accordingly, the current flows from B to Aj, 
thence thru the arc to N, thence thru the circuit represented 
by R., and back to the transformer to the point Z, which is 
in the exact center of the secondary. At the next half of 
the cycle, the conditions are reversed and D becomes posi- 
tively charged and B negatively so. The current then flows 
from D to A, thence to N and thru the circuit R., in the same 
direction as before, back to E. E is thus always negative 
in respect to the alternate positive charges on B and D, while 
N is always positive. Pulsating direct current flows in the 
circuit R:, in the same direction at all times. Neglecting 
the resistance of the tube, the unidirectional potential ob- 
tained is one half that of the secondary of the transformer, 
since only one half of the secondary, either DE or EB is 
in use at any one time. | 


198. In an instrument employing electrodes, the positive 
ones are termed anodes, while the negative are called 
cathodes. In the mercury rectifier, A and A, are termed 
the anodes, being the positive electrodes of the pulsating 
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direct current passing thru the arc, and N is the cathode 
since it is connected thru R, to the negative point E of the 
secondary. 


199. The reader may inquire as to the necessity of so 
complicated an apparatus in lieu of the use of direct current 
as obtained from a D.C. generator. The reason is because 
that with direct current, it is not possible to raise or lower 
the potential thru the medium of the transformer. Accord- 
ingly, a transformer is used to raise or lower the alternating 
potential, as the case may be—in this instance, the former— 
after which the rectifier is employed to change the A.C. to 
D.C., if this be desired. Rectifiers find their most com- 
mon adopt on in charging storage batteries when direct 
current is not available. 


200. In the Simpson transmitter of Fig. 46, the “‘keep- 
alive” circuit of Fig. 47 just described is not shown. In 
all other respects, the circuits and operation of the valve 
are aS given in the preceding paragraphs. The operation 
of this transmitter is given by the inventor, F. G. Simpson, 
as follows: 

“Energy from the power transformer will pass alternately 
thru the anodes A and A; to the cathode N in a uni-direc- 
tional impulse, thence thru resistance R directly into the 
antenna. The power supply circuit is completed by the 
conductor from spiral Win the antenna to the secondary” 
at the point E. 

“The antenna circuit comprises the overhead wires A, 
variable inductance L, spiral inductance W, variable con- 
denser C, and the ground. The system is so proportioned 
and adjusted that when the antenna is fully charged the 
mercury valve closes, that is, its resistance rises to a point 
sufficient to prevent the formation of an arc across the spark 
gap Q.” 
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“The energy is thus delivered to the antenna in static 
form. But radiation cannot take place until this energy 
has been set into oscillation. For this purpose what is des- 
ignated as a converting trigger is utilized. This consists 
of variable condenser C, conductor 2, special Simpson 
spark gaps Q, inductance X, and a small portion of the in- 
ductance W. The condenser C and a small portion of 
coil W are common to the antenna and the converting trig- 
ger. When the antenna is fully charged, the pressure 
breaks down the resistance of the spark gaps Q and a por- 
tion of the current flows thru the spark gaps in the convert- 
ing ‘rigger and is set into oscillation. The converting 
trigger is not a circuit so as to permit current to pass thru 
it except at the instant the resistance of the spark gap is 
broken down by over-flow from the whole antenna system. 
It ceases to be a circuit substantially as soon as the energy 
is set in oscillation, because the circuit is so proportioned 
that the original resistance of the spark” (gap) “‘is rapidly re- 
gained, with the result that inits best operating condition the 
action of the trigger is quenched after one half of one oscil- 
lation. This increases toa maximum of 2.5 oscillations if the 
transmitter is improperly adjusted or not in normal operating 
condition. The equilibrium which existed in the antenna, 
before the trigger action of the circuit C, 2, Q, X and W be- 
gan, has thus been disturbed and the antenna then oscil- 
lates in its own natural period until the energy is usefully 
dissipated in the form of waves, when the antenna is again 
charged from the supply circuit and the process repeated. 
During the stage of radiation, the antenna is cut off from 
the source of supply because the resistance of the mercury 
valve V varies inversely with the current flowing thru it. 
When the pressure between the terminals of the condenser, 
C, equals the charging pressure no more current will flow 
into it. As this point is reached the resistance of the mer- 
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PLATE XII. Front View, 0.5-kw. Transmitter (Simpson Type). 
Kilbourne & Clark Mfg. Co. 
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PLATE XIII. Side View, 0.5-kw. Transmitter (Simpson Type). | 
Kilbourne & Clark Mfg. Co. 
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cury valve is increased. Consequently, when the current 
is at a minimum the resistance of the valve is at a maxi- 
mum. The converting trigger’ (circuit) ‘‘is so proportioned 
in its relation to the mercury valve V, the patented Simpson 
spark gaps Q, the proportion of capacity, inductance and 
resistance” (see paragraphs 85 and 86), ‘‘and the careful 
adjustment of the leads of the spark gaps to the antenna 
at the nodes of potential’? (see Chapter Nine) ‘that under 
normal conditions it will go out of action instantly after 
fulfilling its function of rendering oscillatory the static en- 
ergy in the condenser. Any continued action on the part 
of the trigger thereafter would cause energy which nor- 
mally ought to be employed in antenna radiation, to be dis- 
sipated in the spark gap resistance.” 


201. The Simpson spark gaps noted above are quenched 
gaps of unique design, consisting of two brass caps screwed 
together, on the inner surfaces of which are provided heavy 
silver sparking areas. (See paragraph 113.) Since both 
caps are electrically connected, being screwed together, it 
is necessary to insulate one of the silver sparking surfaces 
from the brass cap on which itis mounted. This is done by 
an insulating material termed /avite, a volcanic compound 
of excellent insulating qualities and capable of withstand- 
ing enormous temperatures without physical or chemical 
disintegration. This type of gap is one of the few quenched 
gaps which is absolutely air-tight—thus avoiding the troub- 
lesome oxides of combustion which tend to freely radiate 
ions as well as to fuse the sparking surfaces—and which 
suffers no insulation troubles. It has the one disadvan- 
tage, however, of not having its brass and silver faces 
on the same line, so that when it is necessary to clean 
the silver surface with an abrasive, after long use, the dis- 
tance between the sparking surfaces is increased. If a 
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means could be provided for removing as much of the 
brass holders as the silver, thus keeping the distance be- 
tween the sparking surfaces uniform, the efficiency of this 
type of gap would be increased, for, as we have noted in 
paragraphs 103 and 104, an extremely minute and constant 
separation of the gaps is necessary for proper deionization. 
In all other respects, however, the design of the gap is ex- 
cellent. This type of gap is used in both transmitters of 
the Kilbourne & Clark Company. 


202. From the description of these two types of trans- 
mitters, it will be noted that they are both single circuit 
transmitters, in that free oscillations occur in the antenna 
circuit without sustained electrical connection between that 
circuit and the supply circuits. As a consequence, a wave 
of single frequency and very low damping is radiated. 


203. Sixty-cycle current is commonly used with the 
Thompson transmitter and 500-cycle with the Simpson, altho 
500 cycles could doubtless be used with the former. The 
note with the latter frequency is very pleasing and easily 
read thru static or atmosphere disturbances. These trans- 
mitters are commonly made in the 2-kilowatt size, altho a 0.5- 
kilowatt Simpson transmitter is also on the market. The 
adoption of the Thompson transmitter has been limited to 
the commercial field, but the Simpson transmitter has been 
installed by the Navy, Army and commercial companies. 


XXXI. 
HALLER CUNNINGHAM SYSTEM. 


204. The Haller Cunningham Electric Company of San 
Francisco has developed an impulse transmitter, which, 
like the Thompson transmitter, is based on the principles 
of Lodge. The diagram and design of the gap or impulse 
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Haller Cunningham Impulse Excitation Transmitter. 
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PLATE XV 
ham Impulse Excitation Transmitter. 


Haller Cunning 


(Side View.) 
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circuit is similar to the Thompson, except that glass plate 
condensers in oil instead of the mica are used. Since the 
capacity of the condenser is not required to be varied (see 
paragraph 86), it is sealed in a metal container. 


205. A special type of impulse gap is employed, incor- 
porating large area for cooling purposes and for the reduc- 
tion of resistance to the enormously high transient impulse 
currents, and employing a revolving discharger in order 
that extremely minute separation of the plates may be 
effected without danger of fusion. By accurate machine 
work, a separation of the order of 0.004 inch is obtained. 
The revolution of the discharger causes such effective wan- 
dering of the spark over the sparking surface to be obtained 
that the burrs which are ordinarily formed on an impulse 
gap, due to the heavy current, are absent—thus obviating 
the possibility of fusion and consequent short-circuit. 


206. Currents of 60, 120 and 500 cycles have been used 
with this transmitter, the higher frequencies giving the 
most pleasing note. It has met with some adoption in 
commercial marine and coastal installations. 


XXXII. 
FESSENDEN SYSTEM. 


207. The Fessenden transmitter, designed by R. A. Fes- 
senden, and marketed by the former National Electrical 
Signalling Company, employed, as its chief marks of dis- 
tinction, a synchronous rotary spark gap and compressed 
air condensers. 500-cycle primary current was used with 
this transmitter, and by the use of the synchronous gap, a 
pure note and a fairly pure wave—with loose coupling— 
were obtained. The diagram of connections is similar to 
that in Fig. 21, with the substitution of the rotary gap for 
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the open gap shown therein. This system occasionally 
made use of the conductive coupling shown in Fig. 23. 
It was installed in many installations of the Army and 
Navy, one of the largest being that at the Naval Radio 
Station at Radio (Arlington), Virginia—100 k.w. 


XXXII. 


MULTITONE SYSTEM. 


208. The Multitone system, manufactured by the C. Lor- 
enz Company of Berlin, is interesting in that it combines 
with the average impulse transmitter a fone circuit by 
means of which the note of the spark may be varied with- 
out any change in the input or supply current. A full de- 
scription appeared in the December, 1913, issue of the 
Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers, a brief 
summary of which is given below. 

209. A diagram is given in Fig. 49. In addition to the 
primary, secondary, gap or impulse, and antenna circuits, 
there is an additional circuit of audio frequency, shunted 


il 


Fig. 49. Multitone System. 


across the impulse gap Q. In an impulse transmitter, in 

order that sufficient power may be placed in the antenna by 

the hammer-blow, whip-crack, or shock method, it is nec- 

essary that the antenna be impulsed as many times per 

second as possible. The only limit placed on the number of 
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impulses is such that the antenna will be given time to 
cease one train of oscillations before it is shocked into an- 
other set of vibrations, for if the trains of waves in the 
antenna overlap, the tone of the signals will be impaired, 
and there is danger from reaction between the gap and 
antenna circuits. (If the antenna circuit be oscillating 
while there is a current impulse in the gap circuit, dur- 
ing which time that circuit is a closed one, the neces- 
sary conditions for the radiation of a wave of double 
frequency will obtain. See paragraphs 116 and 188.) 
If several impulses occur during each half cycle of 
current in the secondary circuit, termed partial dis- 
charges, the note heard at the receiver will be a smooth 
hissing note. This is because the impulses are not reg- 
ularly spaced, for the impulse rate will be greater near 
the top portion of the cycle, where the potential is the 
greatest and the condenser can be most often charged, 
than it will be at the lower portion. In order that a def- 
inite pitch may be given this note so as to give a greater 
auditory effect at the receiver without, however, any actual 
increase in energy, the tone circuit, C; L7, is connected 
across the impulse gap. The frequency of this circuit is 
an audio one, 500 cycles for instance, and its oscillations 
are impressed or superimposed on the current in the im- 
pulse circuit with the consequent production of a musical 
note. The wave length for a frequency of 500 cycles is 
600,000 meters. To obtain such a long wave length in the 
tone circuit, it is necessary to use a large iron cored induc- 
tance and a large capacity. If the inductance be tapped 
and leads brought out to a controlling device similar to the 
keyboard of a piano, the frequency of this circuit may be 
changed at will and a variety of musical notes may be sent 
out. By proper design or by ‘cut and try,” a range of 
notes, corresponding to the musical octave, can be played 
at will, and many installations of the Lorenz Company, in 
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particular—the radio station on the Prince of Monaco’s 
yacht which called at the port of New York a few years ago, 
have been so equipped. The use of the Multitone System 
further provides a military advantage of secrecy in permit- 
ting the transmission of characters of different audio fre- 
quency according to a prearranged schedule. This system, 
in common with all impulse transmitters, possesses the 
advantage of being a single circuit transmitter as we have 
previously defined the term. (The tone circuit is of course 
an oscillating one, but it is not of radio frequency as is the 
oscillating antenna circuit.) 


210. The energy consumed by the tone circuit is of course 
furnished by the gap circuit, and in the absorption of this 
energy from the latter, the tone circuit assists in the rapid 
damping of the current in the gap circuit, just as the ab- 
sorption of energy by the antenna circuit further assists 
the damping. 


211. There is no record of such installations having been 
made in this country by the Lorenz Company, altho the 
principle is applicable to any impulse system and as such, 
has been experimented with by the Haller-Cunningham 
Company with fairly satisfactory results. 


XXXIV. 


FRENCH POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
SYSTEM. 


212. The system of spark transmission in use by the 
Radio Telegraphic Service of the Postal and Telegraph De- 
partment of France incorporates some ingenious features 
and is of particular interest at this time as being the chief 
system of damped wave transmission employed by our ally 
in the medium and high power stations of her radio ser- 
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vice. This system was designed by Lieutenant Leon Bou- 
thillon of the French Army Engineers. A diagram is given 
in Fig. 50. Direct current of high potential, obtained by 


a 


wv 
‘il 


Fig. 50. French Radio Service System. 


placing two or more generators in series, is used to charge 
the condenser C which is discharged across the rotary spark 
gap S. This type of apparatus has the following advantages 
over the common alternating current transmitter: 


213. The speed of the generators does not have to remain 
constant. In an alternating current system, a variation of 
the alternator speed will result in a change of frequency 
and hence alter the note of the spark. Further, a change 
in frequency, will throw the condenser out of resonance 
with the charging circuit as noted in the preceding chap- 
ter. Neither is it necessary that the speeds of the 
various generators in series bear any fixed relation to each 
other. On the other hand, if we desire to use two or more 
alternators of high (audio) frequency in parallel to obtain 
an increase in power, it is necessary that they all be care- 
fully synchronized, that is to say, they must be driven at 
the same speed and in the same phase so that the max'- 
mum points of the cycles of all machines will occur together. 
With the direct-current generators in series, all of the ma- 
chines may be driven at different speeds since no question 
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of synchronism arises and since there is no necessity that 
the potential outputs of all the machines be identical. 


214. In addition, the spark gap does not have to be syn- 
chronized with the generator. The rotary spark may re- 
volve at any speed so as to obtain the desired note. While 
it is possible to obtain a clear note with a synchronized 
rotary spark gap on alternating current, the note in no 
case is as clear as with the direct current excitation, and 
a slight variation in its speed will affect the clearness con- 
siderably. 


215. No question of resonance between the condenser 
and the charging circuits is involved. (See Chapter Five.) 


216. Efficiencies of over 90% have been obtained. The 
average A.C. spark transmitter of best design rarely aver- 
ages much over 80%. 
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XXXV. 
WAVE METERS. 


217. A wave meter is an oscillatory circuit, consisting of 
a variable capacity in series with a variable inductance, 
and a means for indicating the maximum flow of current 
in the circuit. It is designed so as to permit of a very fine 
and accurate variation of its wave length between the lim- 
its of its range, and is calibrated or graduated so that it is 
possible to know its wave length for any adjustment of its 
variable elements. By placing a wave meter near an os- 
cillatory circuit whose wave length we desire to measure, 
and by adjusting the inductance or capacity—either or 
both—until the wave meter is in resonance with the circuit 
to be measured, as determined by a maximum effect on 
the current indicating device, we can determine the wave 
length of the circuit. With a potential of the frequency of 
the current in this circuit impressed inductively on the 
wave meter, the maximum current flow in the latter is ob- 
tained when the inductive reactance of the wave meter is 
balanced by its capacity reactance for that particular fre- 
quency. A condition of resonance then obtains in each 
circuit and between both circuits, so that if we know the 
wave length of the wave meter circuit, we know that of the 
circuit under measurement as well—the two being equal. 


218. The current indicating device in a wave meter may 
be one of two types, visual or auditory. The visual type 
usually comprises a small ammeter calibrated either in frac- 
tions of amperes or in divisions proportional to the square of 
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the current. The latter calibration causes such an instru- 
ment to be termed a wattmeter, for power in watts is equal 
to the square of the current times the resistance (see 
paragraph 19). It should be borne in mind, however, that 
such a wattmeter measures only the power consumed in 
its own resistance—and shunt, if provided—and not in 
the total wave meter circuit. A small galvanometer oper- 
ated by a thermo-couple (see Chapter Five) may also be 
used as the indicating instrument, and its calibration is 
usually proportional to the square of the current. The 
auditory method comprises some form of detector, a de- 
vice for rendering audible currents of radio frequency (above 
the limit of audibility)—the theory of whose operation will 
be considered in a later 
chapter — and a pair of 
telephone receivers. 
The maximum strength 
of current, that is to say 
—the resonant condi- 
tion of the wave meter, 
is indicated in the visual 
system by the maxi- 
mum deflection of the 
needle of the ammeter 
Fig. 51. Wave Meter. or wattmeter and in the 
auditory system by the 

greatest response in the telephone receivers. 

219. A diagram of a wave meter is shown in Fig. 51. It 
consists of an inductance in series with a milli-ammeter 
(for measuring thousandths of an ampere) or wattmeter A 
and a variable condenser. In order that a wide range of 
wave lengths may be measured with the instrument, it is 
customary to provide several inductances of different sizes. 
The milli-ammeter is usually of the same construction as 
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PLATE XVI. Galvanometer and Thermo-Couple. 
General Radio Co. 


PLATE XVII. 


4g THERMOGALY 


Thermo Galvanometer for use with Decremeter. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
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the antenna ammeter described in Chapter Five except 
that it is designed to measure very much smaller cur- 
rents. It may either be of the hot-wire or the thermo-couple 
type. The variable condenser is a small air condenser 
whose construction will be discussed in a later chapter. 
It is arranged so that its capacity may be varied continu- 
ously from practically zero to a maximum value ranging 
from 0.001 mf. to 0.004 mf., depending upon the size and 
number of the plates used in its construction. The wave 
length range of the average wave meter extends from about 
125 to 3,000 meters. Others are supplied ranging from 
2,000 to 5,000 meters, and long wave length meters have 
30,000 meters as their maximum limit. The circuit in the 
dotted lines is a buzzer circuit for setting the wave meter 
into oscillation by the impact method. Current from the 
battery is passed thru the inductance and a small buzzer. 
The pulsating direct current in the inductance—caused by 
the make and break of the vibrator—is thus similar to that 
obtained in the gap circuit of an impulse transmitter. The 
wave meter thus becomes a transmitter whose wave length 
can be varied between wide limits, and as such may be 
used in the calibration of other wave meters or receivers. 
Its calibration curve is slightly different when used as a 
transmitter, due to the additional capacity effect of the 
buzzer circuit. 

220. In order that the wave meter may be of use, it must 
be calibrated. To calibrate an instrument is to graduate 
it against a standard. Thus, a strip of wood when gradu- 
ated in inches against a foot-rule, becomes itself in turn a 
device for measuring length. A wave meter is calibrated 
by using oscillations of known frequency or wave length. 
Radio laboratories are supplied with inductances and capaci- 
ties of known value, and by setting up a circuit composed of 
these standards and producing oscillations therein—usually 
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by the impulse or shock method—its wave length may be 
determined by equation (37). The calibration of the wave 
meter may be recorded in two 
ways—either by engraving the 
wave lengths of the meter for 
different condenser settings di- 
rectly on the condenser scale as 
shown in Fig. 52, or a curve of 
the wave lengths for different 
readings of the condenser in 
degrees may be plotted and 
drawn as in Fig. 53. Thus, if 
Fig. 52. the wave meter, by the maxi- 

mum current indication, demon- 

strates resonance at a condenser reading of 75°, a straight 
line is drawn vertically thru 75°, as shown by the dotted 
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Fig. 53. Wave Meter Calibration Curve. 


line, until it intercepts the curve. From this point, a line 
is drawn horizontally until it cuts the vertical wave length 
scale. The wave length in this particular case is seen to 
be 400 meters, which is the wave length of the circuit under 
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measurement. Where more than one coil of inductance is 
supplied, a calibration curve for each coil is drawn, or in the 
other method noted above, an additional wave length scale 
is engraved on the condenser. 


221. In place of the diagram of Fig. 51, the diagrams 
shown in Fig. 54 are used when a detector and telephone 
receivers are employed to indicate resonance instead of 
the milli-ammeter or wattmeter. With this type, resonance 


@) 


(o) 
Fig. 54. Wave Meters. 


is indicated by the maximum sound heard in the telephone 
receivers. This method however is not as accurate as the 
visual, for the ear can only estimate the maximum current 
strength, while the eye is assisted by the scale of the am- 
meter or wattmeter to very accurately locate the point of 
maximum strength. The Bureau of Standards states that, 
other things being equal, with the connection used in Fig. 
54 (a), the auditory response is 5.5 times that of the uni- 
polar connection shown in (b). 
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XXXVI. 
DECREMETERS. 


222. The measurement of the logarithmic decrement of 
the oscillating current in a circuit may be effected by a wave 
meter of the type shown in Fig.51. When a wave meter is 
so employed, it is termed a decremeter. The principle of 
its operation is as follows: 


223. In paragraphs 58 and 59, we observed that the dec- 
rement or damping of the current in an antenna affected 
the sharpness of tuning of the receiver, for full use of the 
principle of resonance between two circuits may only be 
made when the waves in a train of oscillations are of al- 
most equal strength. Thus, if we can quantitatively mea- 
sure the sharpness of tuning in a wave meter circuit, which 
we shall employ as a receiver, we shall have a method for 
the measurement of logarithmic decrement. It is obvious 
that when the wave meter (or decremeter) is in exact res- 
onance with the circuit under measurement, the deflection 
of the indicating needle will be the greatest. When, how- 
ever, we detune the decremeter, that is to say—adjust it 
to a tune slightly different from the resonant tune, the read- 
ing of the ammeter will be less, for in throwing the dec- 
remeter out of resonance, we have increased its imped- 
ance, which, in the resonant condition, is practically equal 
to the resistance only. The amount of decrease of the 
current strength, for a detuning of a given quantity will 
depend on the decrement. If, for a very slight detuning of 
the decremeter, the decremeter current falls off consider- 
ably, whether we detune to a longer wave than the reson- 
ant one or a shorter wave, we say that the tuning is sharp 
—and the decrement low. If, on the other hand, the 
strength of the current is not greatly reduced for the same 
amount of detuning, we say that the tuning is broad—and 
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the decrement high. The amount of decrease of cur- 
rent for a given detuning from the resonant condition will 
thus serve as a measurement of decrement. As a matter 
of fact, in decrement measurement, it is rather better to 
measure the amount of detuning necessary for a given de- 
crease of current. Accordingly, we find most decremeters 
based on the principle of measuring the amount of detun- 
ing necessary to reduce the energy in the decremeter to 
one half (0.5) of that in the resonant condition. This per- 
centage is used when employing an indicating instrument 
whose readings are proportional to the square of the cur- 
rent, i.e., a wattmeter or galvanometer. If a milli-am- 
meter be used, whose readings are the square root of those 
of a milli-wattmeter, the amount of detuning for a seven 
tenths (0.707) reduction in current is measured, since this 
numeral is the square root of one half (0.5). 


224. Fig. 55 illustrates two resonance curves. The curve 
in the heavy line is that obtained with a low decrement of 
the oscillations in the circuit under measurement. It will 
be observed that in plotting this type of curve, the readings 
of the wattmeter, the current squared—TI’, are used for the 
vertical values, called the ordinates. The wave length set- 
tings of the decremeter are plotted horizontally, repre- 
sented by \, and are called the abscisse. In operating 
the decremeter, it is placed near the antenna circuit, with 
whose decrement we are particularly concerned, and the 
condenser capacity varied until the maximum deflection of 
the wattmeter is obtained. This may be 8.0, let us say. 
The coupling between the decremeter and the antenna is 
then increased until the wattmeter gives a reading the 
full length of the scale in order to obtain greater accuracy. 
The wave length of the decremeter is then slightly in- 
creased beyond that at the resonant point and the read- 
ing of the wattmeter, which will be less than that at the 
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resonant point, is noted and marked with a small cross on 
the cross-section or graph paper used in this work. Several 
additional readings above the resonant wave length are 
taken and recorded. The decremeter is then detuned 
below the resonant point and the wattmeter readings for 
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Fig. 55. Resonance Curves. 


different wave length settings noted and checked. A 
smooth curve connecting all the crosses is then drawn, 
giving the complete resonance curve shown. The lower 
the decrement, i.e., the sharper the tuning, the greater will 
be the decrease of energy in the decremeter for a given 
detuning from the resonant point, and consequently the 
narrower the curve. The points A and B on the curve 
are each one half of the total height of the curve, that is to 


say, they are those readings of the wattmeter which are one | 


half its reading at the resonant point. In the preceding 
paragraph, we observed that the amount of detuning which 
reduced the wattmeter reading one half may be used to 
measure the decrement so that the distance from A to B, 
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measured in meters on the abscisse scale, is thus used in 
this calculation. A resonance curve is thus an indication 
of the conditions obtaining at the receiving station. The 
amount of energy represented by the peak of the curve 
corresponds to the strength of the signals at the receiver 
when tuned to the transmitter’s wave. The more quickly 
the curve drops away on either side of this peak, the more 
quickly will signals fade out when the receiver is slightly 
detuned from the transmitter’s tune and the more easily 
will interference from that station be eliminated. 


225. When the decrement to be measured is high and the 
tuning broad, the wattmeter reading does not decrease as 
rapidly for the same detuning as in the measurement of 
low decrement. The resonance curve of the current in an 
antenna of high decrement is shown in the same figure in 
the dotted line. The distance between A’ and B’ is seen 
to be much greater than that between A and B and the 
difference in decrements is thus determined. 


226. The width of the resonance curve also depends on 
the decrement of the measuring circuit, the decremeter. 
The value of this decrement is given by the formula of 
equation (32). This decrement is ascertained in the cali- 
bration of the decremeter and the value deducted from the 
total decrement obtained in the measurement. 


227. This measurement of decrement by detuning is 
termed the reactance-variation method, since in the de- 
tuning of the decremeter we are varying its reactance 
which ‘is nil in the resonant condition. The equation used 
is given below: —— 

ea J I? 
§+6 =2n ie PR (47) 


where 6 is the decrement of the circuit under measurement, 
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6, is the decrement of the decremeter(see paragraph 226), 
d, is the wave length of the circuit under measurement— 
the resonant wave length of the decremeter, ), is that wave 
length to which the decremeter is detuned to give a watt- 
meter reading of J,", and J,’ is the wattmeter reading at 
resonance. If we should detune the circuit so that [,” is 
one half of J,2, the expression under the radical sign be- 
comes 


Since this cancels the expression under the radical sign 
and simplifies the formula, it is explanatory of the state- 
ment made in paragraph 223 concerning the detuning of 
the decremeter such that the wattmeter reading is one half 
of that at resonance. 


228. If we use this method in the plotting of a resonance 
curve of the current in the antenna of a Poulsen arc trans- 
mitter, the waves of which are undamped with consequent 
zero decrement, the decrement obtained will be that of 
the decremeter, for 6 of equation (47) is zero in this case. 
This method is used in the determination of the decre- 
meter decrement. (See paragraph 226.) 


229. In Fig. 55, on the resonance curve of lower decre- 
ment, D or C represents ),, \, is 600 meters, E£ is J,? or 9.8, 
and A or Bis J,? or 4.9. Using C = 594 meters, the total 
decrement according to equation (47) would be 

600 — 594 
6+ 6, =27- Fotis = 0.0634. 

230. Equation (47) gives the decrement as measured 
on one half of the resonance curve, and this is fairly ac- 
curate since the curve is practically symmetrical. That is 
to say, the distance from A to 600 is practically that from 
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600 to B. With a curve of the shape shown in Fig. 56, 


however, the distance from A to 600 is not that from 600 
to B, so that two measurements should be made employ- 


Ie A B 
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A 


Fig. 56. 


ing each half of the curve, and the average of the results 
taken. This operation may be combined by the use of the 
following formula. 


Sete (48) 


It is of course understood that the same method for the re- 
duction of the expression under the radical sign to unity is 
employed. In the above formula, ), is that wave length 
longer than the resonant tune which will reduce the watt- 
meter reading to one half of that at resonance, and }, is 
that wave length shorter than the resonant wave which will 
similarly reduce the wattmeter reading. 


231. The values of the decremeter condenser capacity 
instead of wave length may be used, when the formula 
becomes 


pte ee (49) 
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In a variable condenser of average type—using semi-circ- 
ular plates—to be described later, the capacity, except at 
the very lowest values, is proportional to the scale reading 
in degrees, so that these readings may be substituted in 
equation (49) for determining the decrement without know- 
ing the condenser capacity. 


232. This measurement of decrement is termed the 
Bjerknes method, and is accurate when the coupling be- 
tween the decremeter and the circuit under measurement 
is not too great and when the damping of the current is not 
too high. Inthe measurement of the current in the antenna 
of the modern transmitter, these conditions can be fulfilled. 


233. The Bjerknes principle of decrement measurement 
is employed in the Kolster decremeter (invented by Phys- 
icist F. A. Kolster of the Bureau of Standards), a direct read- 
ing decremeter (i.e., involving no computations) which has 
been adopted by all the radio branches of the Government. 
By making the plates of the variable condenser of special 
shape, the capacity varies according to a geometric pro- 
gression instead of the straight line progression of the 
average condenser. (See paragraph 231.) This enablesa 
revolving scale, geared to the revolving plates of the con- 
denser, to be evenly graduated so as to measure the log- 
arithmic decrement, 6 + 6,, directly. The value of 6, is 
given and subtracted from the reading on the decremeter 
scale. In its operation, the condenser capacity is varied 
until resonance is obtained. The wattmeter reading is 
noted and the decremeter detuned until the wattmeter 
reading drops to one half of its value at resonance. The 
wave length of the decremeter is now }, of the formulae 
above. The decremeter scale is then set at zero, and the 
condenser capacity varied so as to change the wave length 
from \, to \, and thence to \:. A complete excursion of the 
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resonance curve from },; to \. has thus been made, up the 
resonance curve from the half-way point to the peak and 
down on the other side to the other half-way point. The 
reading of the decremeter scale at d» gives the value of 6 
+ 6. This type of decremeter is made so as to be port- 
able. It was originally designed for the radio inspection 
service of the Department of Commerce. 


234. A type of decremeter, designed by J. A. Fleming, 
and used by the Marconi Company, is operated on the prin- 
ciple of resistance-variation, rather than reactance, for the 
measurement of decrement, and while quite accurate, it 
involves several minutes of computation, the necessity for 
which is obviated in the Kolster instrument. Both types 
are in use by the Navy. 


235. While the type of wave meter shown in Fig. 51 
may be used to measure decrement as well as wave length, 
if the decrement of the meter be known, the types in Fig. 
54 may be used only for the determination of wave length, 
since with the detector and telephones it is only possible 
to estimate relative strengths of currents in the meter in- 
stead of making an accurate quantitative measurement of 
them. 

XXXVII. 


ADJUSTMENT OF A MODERN TRANSMITTER. 


236. In the adjustment and tuning of a transmitter, the 
decremeter and wave meter play an important part. The 
procedure is outlined below: Let it be required to tune a 
quenched gap transmitter to 600 meters. It will be as- 
sumed that the manufacturer of the transmitter has prop- 
erly designed the constants of the secondary circuit so 
that the circuit will be approximately in a state of resonance. 
(See paragraph 136.) 
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237. The antenna and ground connections are discon- 
nected from the antenna circuit, and the key is depressed. 
The wave meter is placed within a few feet of the gap cir- 
cuit and the gap circuit inductance of the antenna coupler 
is varied until maximum response in the wave meter—as 
indicated by either visual or auditory method—occurs at 
the 600 meter adjustment of the wave meter. This may 
require several inductance variations before the wave 
length is exactly 600 meters. The ground and antenna 
connections are now replaced and the antenna coupler is 
adjusted for what is estimated to be medium coupling. 
The key is again depressed and the antenna loading in- 
ductance, and possibly that forming the antenna circuit 
winding of the antenna coupler, is varied until the antenna 
ammeter (see paragraph 167 et seq.) indicates the greatest 
current. This is of course indicative of a state of reson- 
ance between the gap and antenna circuits. If the trans- 
mitter be sharply tuned, i.e., if the current in the antenna 
circuit is of low decrement, a difference of one turn of 
loading inductance on either side of the resonant point 
will cause a marked decrease in the ammeter reading. 


238. The coupling between the two circuits should now 
be gradually increased, taking care to retune the two cir- 
cuits to resonance for each variation of the coupling, for the 
self-induction of each circuit is affected by the mutual in- 
duction between them. Thus if a transmitter be adjusted 
to resonance at a particular coupling of the coils, the cir- 
cuits will be thrown out of resonance if their coupling be 
changed, particularly if it be increased. As the coupling 
is increased, exercising the precaution noted, it will be 
found that the antenna current is increased until a certain 
point of coupling is reached. With further increase of 
coupling, the antenna current decreases. Such a degree of 
coupling is called a critical point of coupling. It will be ob- 
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served in actual practice that-sometimes two or more criti- 
cal points of coupling may exist for a quenched gap trans- 
mitter. 


239. The antenna current is the greatest for a maximum 
degree of coupling, consistent with pure quenching. Pure 
quenching is that quenching which will effectually open the 
gap circuit when the first pulsation in that circuit is com- 
pleted. A pulsation in a quenched gap circuit is shown in 
Fig. 24, headed ‘‘Gap.’? (Whena quenched gap is not used 
in a transmitter of this type, it reverts to the Marconi trans- 
mitter, and several pulsations or beats (see paragraph 74) 
occur ineach circuit.) If the coupling between the gap and 
antenna circuits be made too great, the induced E.M.F. 
across the terminals of the gap circuit winding of the an- 
tenna coupler, set up by the oscillations in the antenna 
circuit, will be strong enough to ionize the gap and to break 
down its resistance so as to close the gap circuit. (This 
break-down voltage, induced in the gap circuit by the an- 
tenna current, is termed the ignition voltage, since, if its 
magnitude be great enough, it will re-ignite the gap into 
a conductive or ionized state. See following chapter.) If 
this should occur, the transmitter will then be of the 
coupled tuned circuit type of the Marconi 1900 patent, and 
with such close coupling, which is not harmful if the gap 
circuit be open, two waves of widely different length will 
be radiated from the antenna circuit; it will not be oscil- 
lating purely (see paragraph 110), and the antenna current 
will be reduced. The coupling should thus not be greater 
than that value which will just permit of pure quenching. 


240. With all preliminary adjustments of the transmitter 
now made, the decremeter should be brought near the 
ground lead of the antenna circuit and an exploration of the 
resonance curve made. It is not necessary to actually 
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plot a resonance curve on paper unless a permanent record 
is desired, for after a little practice, an excellent idea of 
the general shape of the curve may be obtained by watch- 
ing the rise and fall of the wattmeter needle while varying 
the condenser capacity so as to cover the range of wave 
lengths from ); to \». For the average ship antenna and 
with a wave length of 600 meters, a logarithmic decrement 
of from 0.03 to 0.06 should be obtained. 


241. The resonance curve shown in Fig. 57 illustrates 
the situation which will obtain if the coupling of a quenched 
gap transmitter be made too close so as to obtain but par- 
tial quenching, as set forth in paragraph 239. i, \1 and 2 


CS ae TS 
Fig. 57. 


shown in the figure are those of equation (40). is the 
wave length of the antenna circuit, at which the circuit 
will oscillate if the quenching is perfect, and \, and ), 
are the two coupling waves produced by the tight coup- 
ling and by the fact that the quenching is only partially 
pure. The obvious remedy is to weaken the coupling. As 
soon as pure quenching is resumed, \, and , will vanish, 
and the energy which they contained will be added to }, 
thus increasing its height. 
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242. Fig. 58 illustrates the.type of resonance curve ob- 
tained with different degrees of coupling with a rotary 
spark gap. The curve in the dotted line, with two humps, 
indicates that the coupling is too close. As the coupling 
is weakened, following the principles set forth in Section 


A2 A Ay 


Fig. 58. 


XI, the two coupling waves \; and \, may be brought to- 
gether into the resultant wave, \. There is a slight 
quenching action in this type of gap which permits of closer 
coupling than does the open type of gap of the Marconi 
patent. 


243. The resonance curves depicted in Figs. 57 and 58 
show the fallacy of taking the ammeter reading as the 
criterion of operation. The antenna ammeter, since it 
works on the principle of the heating effect of the total cur- 
rent in the antenna (i.e., of all frequencies), does not give 
an indication of the current strength at one particular os- 
cillation frequency of the antenna. Instead, it records the 
current of all the frequencies at which it may be vibrating. 
Its reading is thus proportional to the area of the resonance 
curves shown, being a summation or addition of the current 
at each wave length from the lower to the upper wave 
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length end of the curve. At the receiver, however, for 
whose maximum response and sharpness of tuning we are 
working, the apparatus can be tuned to but one wave 
length. The receiver cannot be adjusted so as to register 
the summation of currents of several frequencies as does 
the antenna ammeter. The decremeter, however, is a 
tuned device, and by its use the relative amount of current 
in the antenna for each frequency at which it may be oscil- 
lating can be ascertained. The antenna current, as regis- 
tered by the aerial ammeter, being proportional to the area 
of the resonance curve, is thus not a true indication of the 
state of affairs at the receiver. The antenna ammeter will 
often give a greater reading when two coupling waves are 
present (see Fig. 58) than it will when these two waves 
have been brought together to form one sharp wave. Since 
the area of a resonance curve depends upon the decrement 
of the antenna current, as we have previously seen, differ- 
ences in the antenna ammeter reading are only valuable 
as indicative of transmitter performance when the decre- 
ment of the antenna current is constant. 


244. Some interesting results obtained with an impulse 
transmitter are shown in Fig. 59. As we have previously 
seen, Since the gap or impulse circuit of this type of trans- 
mitter is non-oscillatory, there is no necessity for tuning 
the gap and antenna circuits to resonance. The gap cir- 
cuit accordingly may be adjusted to a time period corre- 
sponding to a wave length of 700 meters, with the antenna 
at 600 meters. If the resistance of the gap should be 
reduced so that it no longer damps the current in the gap 
circuit to a single half swing or oscillation, but permits 
several swings of current to take place, two waves will 
occur in the antenna. This condition is shown in the figure 
noted. Such a state of affairs in an impulse transmitter 
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most often occurs when the distance between the sparking 
surfaces of the impulse gap is increased to too great a value. 
The necessity of an extremely minute gap distance for the 
enhancement of the intensity of the electric field and the 
increased absorption of the ions has previously been ex- 
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Fig. 59. 


plained, and the detrimental effect of not complying with 
this provision is demonstrated by the additional hump at 
700 meters, showing that more than half an oscillation is 
occurring in the gap circuit. This hump will vanish by 
decreasing the sparking distance in the impulse gaps. 


245. Compliance with the provision that in a transmitter 
radiating waves of two frequencies, the energy in the lesser 
shall not exceed 10 per cent. of that in the greater, may 
only be ascertained by the use of the decremeter. Thus, 
if the hump at 700 meters in Fig. 59 had an ordinate over 
the value 1.0, and the height of that at 600 meters were 
10.0 (see paragraph 223), the set would be radiating an 
impure wave and would be violating the government regu- 
lations. Similarly, compliance with the 0.2 decrement pro- 
vision can only be effected by use of the decremeter. 
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XXXVIII. 
UNDAMPED WAVE TRANSMITTERS. 


246. The previous chapters have been given to a con- 
sideration of the principle of operation of damped wave 
transmitters, i.e., of those transmitters which make use of 
the principle of the damped oscillatory discharge of a con- 
denser—the capacity of the antenna—for the radiation of 
waves. In the antenna of the modern spark transmitter, 
in which the original charge is allowed to dissipate itself 
gradually in the form of heat and radiation, free oscilla- 
tions—as we have previously defined the term—occur. 


247. Fessenden, Alexanderson and Goldschmidt have 
developed systems of undamped wave 
transmitters, employing forced oscil- 
lations in the antenna circuit. Alter- 
nators are used which generate al- 
ternating currents of radio frequency, 
and these are impressed directly upon 
the antenna, as shown in Fig. 60. It 
is of course necessary that the induc- 
tive and capacity reactances of the 
antenna be equal in order that a 
maximum flow of current in the an- 
tenna may be obtained. In other 
words, the antenna circuit must be 
tuned to the high frequency alterna- 
tor. Such a system has the obvious 
disadvantage of requiring an absolutely constant-speed 
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alternator, for a slight variation of speed will alter the fre- 
quency and throw the inductive and capacity reactances of 
the antenna out of balance, the antenna impedance will be 
increased and the antenna current decreased. Variations 
in wave length are also effected only with difficulty. The 
Goldschmidt alternator, the principle of which is outlined 
below, overcomes this last disadvantage more easily than 
the first two systems using radio frequency alternators, 
but at best, its operation is quite critical. 


248. In Fig. 60, no signalling key is shown. It is cus- 
tomary in forming the signals to make and break the field 
circuit of the alternator or to use a key of the type to be 
described in the latter part of this chapter. Fig. 60 does 
not represent all the connections for any of the systems 
noted, but merely serves to show the elementary principle 
of operation. 


249. The Goldschmidt type of radio frequency alternator 
was in use for some time at the high power station at Tuck- 
erton, N. J., at present operated by the Navy Department, 
and proved very satisfactory. This system is based on the 
principle of frequency changing, that is to say, an initial 
alternating current of some 10,000 cycles is generated, 
which, by what is termed the reflection process, is changed 
to 40,000 cycles—7,500 meters. In the Fessenden and 
Alexanderson machines, the radio frequency impressed on 
the antenna circuit is actually generated at the terminals 
of the machine, as shown in Fig 60. Such machines re- 
quire great speed and many field poles, in order that such 
high frequencies (up to 200,000 cycles) may be obtained. 
In the Neuland alternator, by an ingenious construction of 
the field poles and armature coils, an actual moderate speed 
may be multiplied several times to a very high effective 
speed. It is believed that future development of the art 
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will bring about increased adoption of the radio frequency 
generator, which at present lacks but few refinements to 
make it entirely practicable. 


250. In the damped wave transmitter, for each conden- 
ser discharge or “‘ spark’’ occurring once during each alter- 
nation of the secondary charging current, one wave train, 
as shownin Fig. 24, is radiated from the antenna. With 
500 cycles, there are thus 1,000 wave trains radiated per 
second. At the receiver, means are provided for record- 
ing, in the telephone receivers, one impulse or response of 
the diaphragm per wave train. Thus, the note heard in the 
telephones is that of the transmitter spark, i.e., 1000 per 
second. With the undamped wave transmitter, on the 
other hand, the current in the antenna is not damped out 
to zero, and there is but one wave train radiated for each 
depression of the key. The waves in this train occur, of 
course, at radio frequency and hence are inaudible on the 
average receiver designed for the reception of damped 
wave or spark signals. Accordingly, to make an undamped 
wave transmitter radiate signals which are readable on the 
ordinary receiver, it is necessary to artificially produce wave 
trains of audio frequency, as obtained with the spark trans- 
mitter, by breaking up this single wave train into separate 
trains. This is accomplished at the transmitter by an in- 
strument inserted in the antenna circuit called a chopper, 
a device similar to the commutator on a motor, that is to 
say, a revolving make and break instrument which opens 
and closes the antenna-circuit. The frequency of the wave 
trains, and hence of the signals heard at the receiver, is 
equal to the number of segments on the commutator of 
the chopper times the number of revolutions per second. 
It is usually designed to give about 1,000 trains per second. 
With radio sets of large power, the flashing and arcing of 
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the antenna current at the make and break of the chopper 
renders its use impracticable, but for low power sets aboard 
ship and at small coastal installations, it is quite feasible. 
When properly adjusted, the note is clear and musical. 
The same result may be obtained by inserting the chopper 
at the receiver for the breaking up of the wave train. 
When so used, it is termed a fikker. 


XXXIX. 
THE POULSEN ARC TRANSMITTER. 


251. The Poulsen arc was invented by Valdemar Poulsen 
of Denmark and has been almost exclusively adopted for 
continuous or undamped wave generation. This system 
is in use at all the high power radio stations of the Navy, 
and on many naval vessels. Abroad, it is used by our allies 
as well as the enemy, in low, medium and high power in- 
stallations. In this country, credit is due the Federal 
Telegraph Company of San Francisco for its development. 


252. A diagram of the essential features of the Poulsen 
arc is given in Fig. 61, consisting of a source of direct cur- 


Fig. 61. 


rent, usually 500 to 1,000 volts, the resistance R, inductance 

coils L, and the arc A. The arc is interposed directly in 

the antenna circuit, the inductance and capacity of which 
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are represented by LZ; and C; respectively. The current 
flowing in the direct current supply circuit is represented 
by J, that in the shunted or antenna circuit by I, and that 
across the arc itself, which is the resultant of these two 
currents, by I. 


253. Ohm’s Law, equation (44), which states that 
[DS fedb 


does not hold for the current and voltage relations in the 

arc. Instead, the equation for the potential across the arc 

is given by 
b 

| a i i ’ (50) 


where a and b are constants, the numerical values of 
which need not here be considered. Since J occurs in the 
denominator of the single frac- 
tion of the equation, the voltage 
becomes less as the current is 
increased, and conversely for 
very small currents, it rises to 
very large values. 

254. Fig. 62 graphically illus- 
trates the difference between 
the two equations. The voltage 

Rin t62" curve for equation (44), being 

directly proportional to the cur- 

rent, is a straight line—since the variable E increases just 

as rapidly as the variable J. The potential curve for equa- 

tion (50), on the other hand, being dependent on the in- 

verse relation of the current—-since / is in the denominator 

of the fraction—is of the shape shown, and is termed an 
equilateral hyperbola. 

255. For extremely small currents, particularly when the 
current is nil, J = 0, the formula of equation (50) is not 
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strictly applicable, for if it were, the potential would be 
given by the equation 


E=a+o 


= £5 


where the symbol o represents infinity. (Any number 
divided by zero equals infinity, for as the denominator of a 
fraction is made smaller and smaller, the value of the 
fraction increases. With a zero denominator the smallest 
number to which it is possible to reduce it, the value of the 
fraction is increased to an infinite amount.) Instead of 
rising to an infinite value, the voltage rises to a value de- 
termined by the resistance of the arc gap, such that it is 
sufficient to re-ignite it. (See preceding chapter.) This 
value of potential is termed the ignition voltage. 


256. When the electrodes, formed of carbon and copper, 
are brought into contact with each other and then separ- 
ated, the spark occurring at the breaking of the circuit 
volatilizes the carbon and it becomes incandescent. Ions 
are accordingly produced (see paragraph 99) which form 
the conducting medium for the flow of current across the 
gap in the form of a flame or arc. (This arc flame between 
two electrodes is used for illumination purposes in the fam- 
iliar arc light.) The number of ions and their rate of dif- 
fusion increase with the heating of the electrodes so that 
the resistance to the current quickly becomes very low. 
The current accordingly increases. 


257. Let us assume that thru some agency the space 
between the electodes is very quickly deionized, increas- 
ing the resistance of the gap so that current no longer 
flows across it. From equation (50), it follows that with 
zero current across the arc gap, the potential E rises toa 
large value. This produces a high potential across the 
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condenser C, of Fig. 61. When the condenser becomes 
fully charged, it discharges thru the inductance Z;. Ignor- 
ing the generator potential, the resultant potential across 
the arc is thus the difference between the condenser volt- 
age and the induced counter E.M.F. of the inductance 
I, or 

Eee ae, (51) 


where E, is the ignition voltage, Ec is the potential to which 
the condenser has become charged, and £, is the potential 
existing across the inductance L;. The arc is now “‘struck”’ 
or ignited by this potential, and a current, J, flows across 
the arc. This current is composed of direct current from 
the generator and that of the condenser discharge, or 


a Le Fe (52) 


where J, is the direct current and J; is the condenser dis- 
charge current. When the condenser, or the antenna cap- 
acity which it represents (see paragraph 252), has become 
fully charged in the opposite sense (see paragraph 26), it 
discharges again in the opposite direction. At this re- 
versal of the current J, in the antenna circuit, CLA, it is 
now flowing counter to J, so that 


i — i, — qh. (53) 


As I; increases in magnitude after reversing, approaching 
a value comparable to that of the direct current J, across 
the arc, the value of J will be so reduced as to permit the 
arc to be extinguished by the magnetic field. The poten- 
tial existing across the arc at this instant is termed the 
extinction voltage as distinguished from that at ignition. 
It is less than the ignition voltage since the deionization of 
the arc at extinction is not as complete as it is just prior to 
reignition. (For the purpose of simplicity in the formule 
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above, altho such procedure entails some loss of accuracy, 
no distinction is made between the symbols for the instan- 
taneous, or transient, and the effective values of the various 
currents and potentials.) 


258. Fig. 63 shows the voltage and current curves across 
the arc. From equation (50), we should expect to find ris- 
ing voltage values occurring for decreasing current values 
and vice versa, as shown. The time period of the arc, 7, 


T 
Fig. 63. 


during which time the current across the arc makes one 
complete cycle, is divided into two periods, the discharging 
period (of the condenser), 7;—when the arc is burning, 
and the charging period, T,—-when the arc is extinguished 
and the condenser is charging. The potential peak at the 
beginning of the period 7, (the lower hump to the left) is 
the extinction voltage, and that at the end of the charging 
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period (the lower hump to the right) is the ignition voltage, 
as defined in the preceding paragraph. The drop in poten- 
tial from the extinction peak, i.e., after the arc has become 
extinguished, is due to the residual potential of the con- 
denser which is counter to that of the D.C. generator. 
However, as the condenser now commences to be charged 
again by the D.C. generator and its potential rises, so also 
does that across the arc, until the ignition voltage is reached. 
The ignition potential is not very much greater than the 
extinction voltage because, while the deionization at the 
end of the charging period is much greater than at the be- 
ginning and greatly increased potential could be reasonably 
expected, the length of the arc is less at the beginning of 
the discharging period than at the end when it is blown out 
in a protracted fan by the magnetic field to be discussed 
later. Hence, with the reduced arc length, and consequent 
lowered resistance, a lower potential may be used, which 
compensates somewhat for the high resistance of the greater 
degree of deionization. 

259. From Fig. 63, it will be observed that the current 
across the arc may be considered as being an undamped 
alternating current, altho the current J does not actually 
reverse. J is composed of the pulsating direct current J, 
interrupted by the periodic extinguishing of the arc, and 
the undamped alternating current J, of the condenser (or 
antenna capacity) discharge. Thus, the antenna current 
of an arc transmitter differs from that of a spark transmitter 
in that instead of imparting a given charge to the antenna 
and allowing it to slowly dissipate itself in radiation and 
impedance, as is the case with the spark, a fresh charge is 
given the antenna of the arc transmitter after each cycle of 
antenna current. The antenna is accordingly kept con- 
stantly in oscillation, and the magnitude of each oscillation 
or cycle is the same as that of the preceding one. Refer- 
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ring again to Fig. 63, it is significant to note that the shape 
of the lower half of the cycle (current J), is not sinusoidal. 
(The wave shown in Fig. 5 is termed sinuoidal, since the 
value of this curve at any instant depends upon the sine of 
the angle—see paragraph 41—of revolution of the arma- 
ture coil.) In dealing with vibrations, either of a string 
under tension or of an alternating current, there is usually 
more than one frequency to be considered. The major 
vibration or frequency is often coupled with additional 
higher frequencies or overtones, called harmonics. These 
harmonics are always exact multiples of the fundamental 
frequency. With an alternator designed to give 60 cycles, 
as given by equation (14), harmonics may occur at 180, 
300, 420 cycles and higher frequencies. The upper har- 
monic currents are usually of very small magnitude, due 
- to the increased reactance of the average circuit, i.e., con- 
taining inductance but not capacity, to higher frequen- 
cies. On the other hand, in a circuit which is not designed 
to be worked on resonant principles—such as a power 
circuit, it may happen that while it is not resonant at 
the fundamental frequency of 60 cycles, its inductance and 
capacity may be so proportioned as to make their respec- 
tive reactances equal at the higher frequency of a har- 
monic. This will give a large value to this particular 
harmonic current since there is practically no impedance 
offered to it. When an alternating current contains har- 
monics, the shape of the curve is not sinusoidal but con- 
tains irregularities in it. If the curve is symmetrical, that 
is to say—has the same irregularities in each alternation, 
it is an indication that odd harmonics only are present. 
(Odd harmonics are 3, 5, 7, 9,11 to 2n + 1 times the fun- 
damental frequency. Even harmonics are 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
to 2n times the fundamental; where n is any integer). 
When both odd and even harmonics are present, the 
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alternations are unlike, that is to say, the upper half 
of the cycle differs in shape from the lower half, as in 
Fig. 63. With the Poulsen arc, the current across the 
arc contains odd and even harmonics. We shall find in 
the next chapter that the antenna circuit will vibrate at 
odd harmonics as well as the fundamental. Accordingly, 
with the Poulsen arc as a transmitter, a reinforcement of 
these odd harmonics of the antenna, which lie near the 
harmonics of the arc, results. The more nearly the har- 
monics of the arc agree in frequency with those of the 
antenna, the greater will be the reinforcement or excita- 
tion of the latter by the former. This is one disadvantage 
in the use of this type of transmitter, for it is possible to 
measure a very great number of harmonics on the aver- 
age arc transmitter of long wave length. The writer has 
measured as high as the 63rd harmonic on an arc trans- 
mitter and this is by no means uncommon on Jong wave 
length sets. These harmonics are harmful in that while 
they do not contain sufficient energy to cause interference 
at any great or even moderate distances, they are provoca- 
tive of a great deal of local interference, both from them- 
selves and from re-radiation from guy wires which often 
may be in resonance with the short wave lengths of the 
upper harmonics. 


260. Fig. 64 shows the diagram for the complete Poulsen 
transmitter. It will be observed that the antenna circuit 
replaces the circuit L,C,; of Fig. 63. Across the direct cur- 
rent generator is placed a voltmeter V for measuring its po- 
tential, and an ammeter A serves to measure the current. 
No wattmeter is necessary, since with the direct current, 
it is only required to multiply the voltage by the current to 
obtain the power in watts. (See equation 2.) A resistance 
R is provided to limit the current into the arc. Reactance 
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or choke coils Z are supplied for the same purpose as the 
condensers PC of Fig. 44, i.e., for the protection of the 
generator from induced high potential and high frequency 
currents from the arc and antenna. In equation (15) and 
paragraph 34, we have observed that the reactance of a 


Fig. 64. Poulsen Arc Transmitter. 


coil increases with frequency, and conversely—at low fre- 
quencies, its reactance is low. With direct current, which 
corresponds to zero frequency, the reactance is thus nil. 
These choke coils are wound on iron cores, giving them 
high inductance values; consequently they offer very high 
reactance to radio frequency currents from the antenna 
circuit and prevent them from making their way back to 
the generator where they could cause damage. On the 
other hand, their reactance—as we have just seen—is nil 
to direct current and accordingly, they offer no impedance 
to the current flowing into the arc. 


261. To enhance both the extinction and ignition volt- 
ages, which is necessary for periodic extinction of the arc 
and for a maximum amplitude of the radio frequency cur- 
rent, it is necessary to provide adequate means for the 
deionization of the arc. Several methods are used, and 
their “‘modi operandi”’ will be discussed. 

(a) Magnetic Field.—Fig. 64 shows two powerful electro- 
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magnets, M, connected in series, such that the magnetic 
flux set up between them is fransverse, or at right angles, 
to the flow of the ions across the arc. In 


| | the discussion on the quenched spark gap, 
N we observed that any artifice which would 
drive the ions out of the sphere of elec- 

|| | trical action would contribute materially 


to the deionization of the gap. The action 


<—_— 


S of the magnetic field on a stream of ions is 
as follows: In Fig. 65, assume an ion to be 
Fig. 65. flowing away from the reader thru the 


page at right angles to the plane of the 
paper. It is represented byadot. A stream of ions flow- 
ing in a straight line corresponds to the flow of current 
in a straight conductor, and the direction of the lines of 
magnetic force which they set up about themselves in their 
flight is clockwise, as represented by the two heavy arrows 
of Fig. 65. The right hand rule of paragraph 27 is modi- 
fied for determining the direction of the lines of force 
around a straight conductor such that if the thumb be 
pointed in the direction of the flow of current, the curved 
fingers, at right angles to the thumb, point in the direc- 
tion of the magnetic lines of force, or flux. If a mag- 
netic field be set up transverse to the flight of these ions, 
as represented by the lines from the north to the south 
pole of the magnet in the figure, the lines of force of this 
field will reinforce those set up by the ions on their right, 
since they lie in the same direction, and will offset or weaken 
the magnetic flux generated by the ions on their left—since 
they are in opposite directions. The resultant magnetic 
field to the right of the ionic stream is thus stronger than 
that to the left of the ions. The ions are accordingly moved 
or deflected in a direction from the stronger field to the 
weaker one, as indicated by the lower arrow, pointing to 
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the left. In the arc, whose electrodes are shown in Fig. 
66, the successive stages of a stream of ions across the 
electrodes is shown. Starting at the bottom, the arc is 
quickly blown up to the largest fan, where it reaches such 


C CU € cu t 


Fig. 66. Fig. 67. 


a length that it is extinguished. In reality, the distortion 
of the ionic field is such that the arc first strikes on the edges 
of the electrodes at the ignition point, marked / in Fig. 67, 
and is blown out to the position marked £, the extinction 
point. The greater length of the arc at extinction than at 
ignition is explanatory of the fact, noted in paragraph 258, 
that the ignition voltage is not very much greater than the 
extinction, even tho the deionization at ignition is so much 
greater than that at extinction as to lead us to expect a 
marked difference between these two voltages. The ions 
set up in the arc gap after the extinction of the arc, from 
the incandescent electrodes, are removed during the charg- 
ing period 7,; which deionization, and consequent high 
resistance, allows the antenna to become fully charged. 


(b) Cooling.—As in the quenched gap, cooling plays an 
important part in the deionization of the arc. The positive 
electrode or anode is composed of copper, Cu, and the 
cathode of carbon, C, as shown in the various figures. 
Copper is used for the anode since it has the highest heat 
conductivity of any commercial metal, and the intense 
heat generated at the point of arc burning may readily be 
dispersed thruout the entire electrode. To enhance the 
cooling of the anode, a stream of water is circulated con- 
stantly thru the duct shown in Fig. 68. Pure water is a 
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non-conductor, so no leakage occurs by connecting a water 
supply to the positive side of even a 1,000-volt generator. 


Connections to the anode 
LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL Must benmadenwith rubber 


LD y hose for insulation pur- 


CLM poses. The use of salt 


water aboard ship would of 
course lead to disastrous 
results, since it would ground the anode and short-circuit 
the generator. The cooling of the cathode is effected by 
revolving it slowly. Since the arc tends to burn only on the 
edges and outer walls of the electrodes, revolving the ca- 
thode causes an even distribution of the heat and by in- 
suring wandering of the arc, the carbon burns away evenly. 


Fig. 68. Arc Anode. 


(c) Use of Hydrogen.—Diffusion of the ions is assisted 
by the use of hydrogen gas. (See paragraph 102.) The 
high velocity of the hydrogen ion assists the magnetic field 
in very rapidly deionizing the arc, and in addition, assists 
in the cooling of the electrodes, since it has a very high heat 
conductivity. The use of hydrogen, by its properties of 
reduction, further eliminates the possibility of the forma- 
tion of metallic oxides which, when incandescent, are very 
prolific generators of ions. 


262. In practice, the arc electrodes and the field poles 
are inclosed in a gas tight chamber, into which the hydrogen 
gas is admitted. Aboard ship, some liquid hydrocarbon 
such as alcohol or ether is used, but ashore—illuminating 
gas is successfully employed. Such gas, however, is often 
very rich in its carbon content, resulting in large carbon de- 
posits within the arc chamber which consequently requires 
frequent cleaning. In the expansion of the gas at the reg- 
ulator at the terminal of the supply mains, considerable 
water and oil are liberated. To absorb this moisture and 
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prevent it from entering the arc chamber, it is customary to 
insert pipes filled with excelsior and wood shavings, called 
scrubbers, between the regulator and the arc. 


263. The correct value of the magnetic field strength is 
quite critical. Accordingly, all well designed arcs are pro- 
vided with means for controlling the field strength, usually 
a method for varying the number of turns on the field cores. 
The proper field strength is that which will extinguish the 
arc once for each period T of Fig. 63. This requires recur- 
ring deionizations of the arc at radio frequency periods, an 
engineering feat requiring no small degree of nicety of 
operation. With the longer wave lengths, and hence fewer 
oscillations of antenna current per second, more time is 
allowed for deionization or “scavenging” of the arc. With 
the shorter wave lengths, that is to say—below 1,000 
meters, the time allowed for this periodic removal of the 
ions is extremely limited and consequently increased field 
strength is required. Normal operation of the arc cannot 
be obtained on wave lengths much below 1,000 meters 
for this reason. 


264. The critical nature of the field strength is evidenced 
by the fact that if it be too weak, the arc will not be extin- 
guished at its normal position, E in Fig. 67, but at some po- 
siton intermediate between the ignition and extinction 
points. The next arc, and this is significant, is not struck 
at the normal position at the edge of the electrode, J, but 
is ignited at the point where it was extinguished. If the 
field be very weak, this secondary arc may be extinguished 
at a point still in advance of the normal extinction position, 
and a third arc ignited at the same point to be extinguished 
at the normal extinction point. The next arc is struck at 
the edge of the electrodes, J. This ignition of the secondary 
and tertiary arcs at points which make the length of these 
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arcs longer than the normal value, raises the ignition volt- 
age, with a consequent necessary increase in the supply 
potential and lowered efficiency. 


265. Prof. P. O. Pedersen, of Copenhagen, has applied 
the term crater to that position on either electrode at which 
the arc is burning. It should not be confused with the 
state of concavity with which it is usually associated. 
Thus, at the ignition point, the craters on both electrodes 
are at theiredges. At the moment of extinction, the craters 
are well back on the walls of the electrodes at the position 
E of Fig. 67. At the commencement of the arc, the crater 
moves slowly, but as the magnetic field blows the arc 
with increasing velocity into a fan shape, the craters move 
with growing rapidity to the final arc extinction position. 
As the crater marks the locus of the arc, it marks the loca- 
tion of the greatest heat as well. Where the greatest 
amount of heat is resident on the electrode, the maximum 
amount of ionization, with consequent lowest value of re- 
sistance and lowest value of bridging potential, occurs. 
Conversely, as soon as the crater leaves any particular 
point on the electrode, the heat and ionization are reduced, 
and the resistance and potential are increased. When the 
magnetic field is too strong, the arc, with its accompanying 
craters on the electrodes, is projected with very great 
velocity along them. This heated crater on the cathode, 
in leaving with such rapidity. the ignition position on the 
edge of the carbon, allows the edge of the carbon to cool 
very rapidly (relatively speaking). As we have just ob- 
served, the resistance is increased at this point of the gap, 
with such a rapid accompanying rise in'the ignition poten- 
tial that another arc is struck before the first is extinguished. 
Thus, with too strong a field, two or more arcs may be 
burning at any one instant, with consequent irregularity 
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in the antenna circuit oscillations. The general deioniza- 
tion of the gap at all times is so high with too great a field 
strength as to require an increase in the supply potential 
to secure the requisite value of ignition voltage; resulting 
in lowered efficiency. 


266. When an arc is operating normally the ratio of the 
antenna current to the supply or direct current is expressed 
as follows: 

1 
ii, >, (54) 
V2 


or 


~4 = 0.707, (55) 


where /; is the direct current to the arc as indicated on the 
ammeter in the D.C. leads, and J, is the antenna current 
as shown on the antenna ammeter. The antenna current 
is thus always seven tenths of the supply current, when the 
antenna circuit has been loaded with sufficient inductance 
to place it at a wave length well above its fundamental. 
(See paragraph 170.) 


267 The period of one cycle of the current across the 
arc is composed of the charging and discharging periods, 
as noted in paragraph 258 and Fig. 63. The length of time 
of these two sub-periods, and consequently of the total 
period—T, obviously depends upon the separation of the 
electrodes and the ignition and extinction voltages. Ac- 
cordingly, the wave length of the antenna circuit cannot be 
calculated solely by the formula of equation (37), but de- 
pends as well upon the factors noted above. Variations or 
fluctuations in the arc length and field strength will thus 
affect the length of the radiated wave. 
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XL. 
POULSEN ARC KEYS. 


268. Returning to Fig. 64; in the lead to the antenna 
is inserted the loading coil Z,, across a few turns of which 
is shunted the key K. It is obvious that the key cannot be 
inserted in the direct current source of supply, for if that 
circuit were opened, the arc would break and it would be 
necessary to re-strike it. Accordingly, all forms of arc 
signalling require that the direct current supply to the arc 
be uninterrupted. The form of key shown in Fig. 64 is 
called the conductive compensation key. When the key 
is depressed for signalling purposes, two turns of the 
antenna inductance are short-circuited and the wave length 
is accordingly reduced. The circuit in the dotted lines 
gives the diagram for the inductive compensation key. 
When this key is depressed, the effect of the mutual in- 
duction between the two coils is such as to reduce the in- 
ductance of the loading coil, and hence the wave length of 
the antenna. At the receiving station, the operator tunes 
to the shorter wave, which will only be heard when the key 
is closed The wave radiated when the key is up is termed 
the compensation wave. In this case, it is longer than the 
working wave. If the contacts be arranged as are the con- 
tacts C and D of Fig. 43, the two turns at the lower end of 
the coil will be shunted when the key is up and will be 
thrown into the circuit when the key is depressed. With 
this arrangement, the compensation wave is shorter than 
the working wave. It is often customary to provide means 
for using either arrangement, so that the compensation 
tune may be made either longer or shorter than the work- 
ing tune. In any case, the operator at the receiver tunes 
his set to resonance with the working tune. If he adjusts 
his receiver so as to be in resonance with the compensation 
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tune, he will hear only the infervals occurring between dots 
and dashes. In order that their wave lengths may not be 
too close together so as to confuse the receiving operator, 
a5 per cent. difference in wave length between the working 
and compensation tunes is advisable. 


269. To obviate the radiation of two waves of different 
length, which use of the compensation key necessitates, 
an arrangement termed the absorbing or tank circuit is em- 
ployed. In Fig. 69, the tank circuit comprises LZ, R and C. 


' 
wn 


ae 


Fig. 69. 


The arc is thus alternately switched onto the antenna or the 
tank circuit. When the key is in the “‘up’”’ position, the 
arc current is thrown into the tank circuit, and when “down” 
—into the antenna. The capacity, resistance and induc- 
tance of the tank circuit are adjusted until the current 
in the antenna ammeter A is constant, no matter to 
which circuit the arc be connected. No matter how closely 
the contacts A, B, and C are adjusted, it happens, in the 
operation of the key, that there are instants when the arc 
is connected to neither oscillating circuit—with the result 
that irregularities occur which spoil signalling. 

270. To obviate this difficulty, a reactance key has been 
designed which prevents the arc from being disconnected 
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at any instant from both circuits. It is shown in Fig. 70. 
Two iron cored transformers are employed, the secondary 
of one being inserted in the antenna circuit, and that of 
the other in the tank circuit, labelled respectively S, and S7. 
Their respective primaries are marked P, and Py. The 
principle of their operation is as follows: If an iron core 


a 


Fig. 70. 


be surrounded by a coil of wire thru which a current of 
direct current is passed, lines of magnetic force will be set 
up therein. As the current is increased thru the coil, the 
number of lines of force thru the core is increased. After 
the current thru the coil has reached a certain value, how- 
ever, it is no longer possible to set up additional lines of 
force within the core.* We say that the core has become 
saturated—it cannot hold any more lines of magnetic force 
no matter how much the magnetizing force—the direct 
current—be increased. If, with this direct current flowing 
thru the coil so as to saturate the core, an additional alter- 
nating current be passed thru it, practically no reactance 
will be offered to the latter, for since the iron is saturated, 
the rising and falling alternating current will not be capable 

* This statement is, of course, approximate, since complete satura- 
tion of iron cannot be obtained. 
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of setting up additional rising and falling lines of force to 
choke it back. (See paragraph 33.) If the direct current 
be now shut off, the iron will no longer be saturated and 
the alternating current will set up a rising and falling 
flux, the counter E.M.F. from which will give the coil a 
high reactance. Thus, if we wish to enhance the flow of 
the alternating current thru a coil, we have only to saturate 
the core with lines of force set up by a direct current sup- 
ply; and to reduce the flow of A.C., the direct current may 
be shut off—giving the coil its normal high reactance. In 
Fig. 70, the primaries of the transformers are arranged to 
be alternately excited with direct current so as to saturate 
the cores of the transformers, thus alternately raising and 
lowering the reactance of both circuits to the radio fre- 
quency current from the arc. A key, similar to that in Fig. 
69, is arranged to throw direct current from one primary to 
the other. When the key is up, direct current is passed 
thru the primary P, of the tank circuit transformer. This 
lowers the reactance of the secondary S7, and since the 
primary P, of the antenna circuit transformer is open— 
the reactance of its secondary is very high. The high 
reactance in the antenna circuit and the lowered react- 
ance in the tank cause the radio current to be diverted 
into the latter. When the key is depressed, direct cur- 
rent is passed thru the primary of the antenna transformer, 
lowering the reactance of its secondary and the reverse 
action takes place in the tank transformer. The react- 
ance of the antenna is now lowered and that of the tank 
greatly increased—consequently the radio frequency cur- 
rent flows in the antenna circuit and not in the tank. 


271. While such a key appears very attractive theoret- 
ically, practically it develops two serious faults. It is very 
difficult to keep the resistance of the radio frequency or 
secondary windings as low as they should be. This does 
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not matter particularly in the tank circuit where efficiency 
of operation plays no part, but in the antenna, where max- 
imum current strength is desired, it proves a serious draw- 
back, for the antenna current may be reduced as much as 
20 percent. by S,. After a protracted run with this type 
of key, the residual magnetism of the core rises to such a 
value as to make signalling impossible. (See paragraph 
135.) 


272. Of the various signalling devices, then, for arc 
operation, the compensation key, either inductive or con- 
ductive, appears the most practical, and is the most widely 
used. 


273. Since the waves radiated by a Poulsen arc trans- 
mitter are undamped, or practically so, the tuning at the 
receiver is very Sharp. In fact, if it were not for the decre- 
ment of the receiver, signals from an arc station would 
only be heard when the receiver is in exact resonance 
with the transmitter. The slightest detuning on either 
side of the resonant point would cause the signals to be 
lost entirely. 


274. Adequate water supply for cooling purposes, proper 
quantity and quality of a hydrocarbon gas, proper quality 
of carbon in the cathode, and correct field strength are all 
necessary for the successful operation of the arc, but with 
these factors determined, the Poulsen arc is the most 
efficient form of radio transmitter. It is interesting to 
note that this form of transmitter is a reversion to the single 
circuit transmitter of the Marconi 1896 patent, insofar as 
the charging source is placed directly in the antenna. 


275. Arc transmitters have been built in various sizes for 
the Navy, ranging as follows: 5, 12, 20, 35, 60, 100, 200, 
350, 500 and 1,000 kw. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 
XLI. 
ANTENNA. 


276. The simple antenna consists of a single vertical 
wire suspended by a mast. It was the type used by Mar- 
coni and the other pioneers in the art. Its oscillations are 
similar to those of a wire or string under tension and will be 
discussed below. 


277. If a cord be fastened at the point A and held in the 
hand at the point B of Fig. 71, and a sharp movement be 
imparted to it by the hand, a wave will start at the point B 
which will run or traverse the length of the cord to the 
point A, as shown in a of the figure. Here, the wave will be 


Fig. 71. 


reflected, and will return along the cord to B on the oppo- 
site side of the string, as shown in b. The length of time 
in which a complete excursion of the cord is made by the 
wave, from B to A and back to B, is termed the period of 
the cord. (See paragraph 64. The relations are exactly 
analogous.) If the movement imparted to the cord be a 
slow one, and timed in resonance with the period of the 
cord, the cord will assume a vibration as shown in Fig. 72. 
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This is also due to the motion of a wave travelling from B 
to A on one side of the string and reflected back on the 
other. The frequency of the hand swings should be the 
reciprocal of the time period of the string in order that the 
two may be in resonance. (See paragraph 64.) This 
vibration of the cord is termed its fundamental, or first 


5 an ee 
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Fig. 72. 


harmonic. The curve of oscillation from A to B is seen 
to be one half of a cycle, or an alternation. The wave 
length, \, of this vibration is thus twice the length AB. 
The points A and B, where no movement occurs—since 
the string is suspended at these points and no move- 
ment can take place, are termed the nodes of vibration, 
and the point C of Fig. 72—-where the maximum amount 
of swinging occurs, is called the loop. (The term anti- 
node is sometimes used for loop.) 


278. If the frequency of the hand swings be doubled, a 
wave advancing from B will meet at the center of the cord 
a wave on the other side, reflected from A. Since the en- 


Aes Noe =) 


Fig. 73. 


ergy of the waves on each side of the cord will be equal at 

this point and exerted in opposite directions, the resultant 

vibration at this point will be nil, and a node is accordingly 

formed at C of Fig. 73. A loop occurs on either side of the 

cord, half way between C and the points A and B. It will 
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be seen that nodes are always formed at A and B altho the 
position of the loop or loops may be changed. The fre- 
quency of this vibration is double that of Fig. 72 and the 
wave length is accordingly reduced one half. It is termed 


ian 2 -— 8 
Fig. 74. 


the second harmonic. Similarly, with the frequency of 
the hand swings trebled, three loops and two nodal points 
will occur between the points A and B. Such a vibration, 
called the third harmonic, is shown in Fig. 74. 


279. Ifa stiff, steel spring be used instead of a cord, and 
be suspended only at B, where the hand movement is 
imparted to it, its vibration 
will approximately be as etre en 
shown in Fig. 75. Since A Nee Ses ose a © 
is no longer a point of sus- Fig. 75. 
pension, the spring is free 
to vibrate at that point and the loop occurs there, with a 
node at B. It will be noted that the curve of oscillation 
from B to A is one half an alternation or one quarter of 
acycle. The wave length of this type of vibration is thus 
four times the length of the spring. 


280. Fig. 76 shows the sinusoidal curve of potential 
-distribution for a simple vertical antenna, and is similar 
to the curve of Fig. 75 for a vibrating spring. Since the 
lower end is grounded, and on account of the tremendous 
capacity of the earth, it is not possible to subject it to any 
appreciable variation in potential for the current values 
occurring in the average antenna. The earth connection 
is thus similar to the point of suspension of the spring at B. 
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The upper end of the antenna is insulated and corresponds 


Fig. 76. 


to point A of Fig. 75. Thus anode of 
potential occurs at the ground and a 
loop at the tip of the antenna. For this 
reason, excellent insulation should be 
provided at the end of the antenna, 
where the potentialis highest. Theoret- 
ically, as noted in the preceding para- 
graph, the wave length of such a system 
is four times its length. Actually, due 
to the stiffness of the spring, and in 
the case of the antenna—to its elec- 
trical constants, C, L and R—the wave 


length is slightly more than this value, being between four 


and five times its length. 


281. Fig. 77 illustrates the curve of 
current distribution in this type of an- 
tenna. It will be seen that conversely 
to the potential distribution, there is 
a loop of current at the 
ground, and a node at 
the tip of the antenna. 
For this reason, large size 
wire or strip conductor 
should be provided for 
the ground where the 
current is greatest. 
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282. Fig. 78 shows the first overtone or 
third harmonic of the potential of a simple 
antenna. It will be noted that its wave 
length is one third that of the funda- 
mental vibration. As will be seen by 
continuing the potential curve with the 


dotted line—to 


ANTENNA. [284 


form one complete cycle—its wave length 


is 4/3 the length of the antenna, AB. 


283. That it would not be possible for the antenna to 
vibrate at the second harmonic, for the first overtone, is 
shown in Fig. 79. Two potential curves 


are given, illustrating the two possibilities 
of vibration. It will be seen that while the 
wave lengthineithercase is twice the length 


of the antenna, 


76, thus making it the second harmonic, 
it involves the presence of either a node 
of potential at each end of the antenna, or 
aloop. This is equivalent to having the 


or one half of that of Fig. 


antenna circuit either grounded at both Fig. 79. 
ends or free at both ends. Actually, 
neither situation obtains, so that it is not possible for the 
antenna to vibrate at the second harmonic, or any other 


even harmonic. 
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The grounding of the antenna at the lower 
end and its insulation at the upper, limits 
its vibration to the fundamental and odd 
harmonics only. The wave lengths of the 
latter are 1/3, 1/5, 1/7, 1/9, etc., of the 
fundamental. 


284. When an inductance coil is inserted 
in an antenna, as is the case in all radio 
transmitters, a sharp rise of potential oc- 
curs across the coil, as given by equation 
(45). This is shown in Fig. 80. From B 
to C, the potential curve. is sinusoidal in 
shape, from C to D a quickrise in potential 
across the inductance coil L takes place, 


from D to the tip of the antenna, the curve is again sinu- 


soidal. If the 


curve from H to D be extended in a sine 
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curve, as shown in the dotted line, the effect of the in- 
ductance in increasing the wave length will be shown. 
The wave length will now be four times AF instead of four 
times AB. 


285. The opposite effect of a condenser connected in the 
circuit is illustrated in Fig. 81. A reversal in potential 
across the capacity takes place from C to D. The wave 
length, instead of being four times AB is now four times 
AE, showing how the wave length has been shortened. 
(See paragraph 171.) It may be shown by 
a graphical delineation of the reactance of an 
antenna, which does not follow the formulae 
given in equations (15) and (16) because of 
the distributed capacity and inductance but 
has a cotangent function introduced therein, 
that the insertion of either series inductance 
or capacity in the antenna in altering the 
fundamental wave length, also affects the 
frequencies of the antenna harmonics so that 
they are no longer integral multiples of the 
fundamental frequency. Thus the frequencies of the radi- 
ated harmonics of a Poulsen transmitter (see paragraph 
259) are not exact multiples of the fundamental frequency 
due to the large value of the antenna loading inductance. 


286. It is interesting to note than in earthing an antenna, 
we are giving the resultant circuit the same wave length 
it would have if the antenna were connected to an oscil- 
latory circuit which was a duplicate of itself. In other 
words, the earth connection serves as an image of the an- 
tenna proper. The wave length of the antenna circuit, A to 
ground in the accompanying figures, is thus twice that of the 
antenna alone. Accordingly, if the antenna circuit were 
opened, the antenna wave length would drop to one half. 
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We have noted in paragraph 171 that the wave length of the 
antenna circuit may be reduced by inserting a capacity 
therein. As the capacity is made smaller and smaller, its 
reactance grows larger and larger, until finally when the 
capacity equals zero, its reactance is infinite, corresponding 
to a break in the circuit. At this point, the wave length has 
been reduced one half as we have just observed. Con- 
sequently, it is not possible to reduce the antenna circuit 
wave length to a value less than one half of the fundamental 
by the insertion of series capacity. 


XLII. 
VARIOUS TYPES OF ANTENNA. 


287. The simple vertical antenna described above did 
not have sufficient capacity to serve as a storage and radi- 
ative circuit of large powers, altho it did have the advantage 
of radiating equally well in all directions. In order that 
the effective capacity of the antenna, which depends upon 
the spacing between the wires in the antenna in the region 
of the potential loop, i.e., near the end of the antenna, and 
the proximity of this portion of the antenna to earth, might 
be increased, the simple vertical antenna of one wire has 
been superseded by the types described below. The 
capacity of the average ship anten- 
na is about 0.001 mf., that of high A 
power shore stations ranges from ~~ —_ 
0.014 to 0.02 mf. 


288. Inverted L.—As shown in 
Fig. 82, this type takes its name 
from its shape. The horizontal Fig. 82. 
portion of the antenna, AB, is 
stretched between two vertical supports, either masts or 
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towers. It consists of two or more wires strung between 
wooden spreaders, as illustrated in Fig. 83. Insulators are 
inserted in the bridle, and frequently in each wire at both 
ends—to insulate it from the spreaders. The vertical por- 


Fig. 83. 


tion of the antenna is termed the lead-in. It may consist 
of one or more wires. This type of antenna, when its 
horizontal portion is many times longer than the vertical, 
radiates most effectively in the direction indicated by the 
arrow in Fig. 82. 


289. T Type.—This form of antenna also takes its name 

from its shape, as shown in Fig. 84. It differs from the 

inverted ZL only in the position 

from which the lead-in is taken. 

Since the portions AC and CB 

may be considered as being in 

parallel with each other, the in- 

ductance of the horizontal por- 

tion of the antenna is less than 

z, that of the inverted L type, with 

Fig. 84. - the result that the wave length 

of this antenna—for equal dimen- 

sions—is less than that of the former. It is directive 
equally well from each end, as indicated by the arrows. 


A c 


= 
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290. Both of these types lend themselves very favorably 
for installation aboard ship—their horizontal portions being 
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suspended between the masts, and the lead-ins brought 
down to the operating cabins. Ashore, they are also 
employed with occasional variations, such as that shown 


Fig. 85. 


in Fig. 85, which is triangular in shape. Since the lead-in 
is brought in from one end, it may be considered as being 
similar to the inverted L; if it were connected at the center 
at the point C, as shown in the dotted lines, it would re- 
semble the 7 type. The Marconi Company in its high 
power stations has made extensive use of the directive 
properties of the inverted L type, in both transmitting and 
receiving antenne. (See paragraph 177.) Such antennze 
have been erected at a height of 300 feet and with horizon- 
tal portions 1.25 miles inlength. This type of construction 
gives strong directional qualities in the direction noted in 
Fig..82. The high power radio stations of the Naval Com- 
munication Service, on account of the necessity of being 
required to communicate equally well in all directions, have 
not been constructed with a view toward obtaining marked 
directional qualities in their antenne. Accordingly, the 
three high power Naval radio stations at San Diego, Cal., 
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Pearl Harbor, T.H., and Cavite, P. I., have been constructed 
with antenne laid out in a tri- 
angular shape at a height of 
600 feet. 


291. Fan or Harp Type.—The 
fan type of antenna, shown in 
Fig. 86, was used to some ex- 
tent by the Federal Telegraph 
Company in their coastal in- 
stallations. The wires compos- 

Fig. 86. ing it are suspended in a ver- 
tical plane from a_ horizontal 
support stretched between two masts. 
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292. Umbrella.—This type of antenna is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 87. From a single mast, several wires 
(only two of which are shown) are suspended in all direc- 
tions. A short mast for the terminus of each radial wire 
is required, or the wire may 
be connected directly to some 
sort of ground anchor, with 
insulators inserted in the wire 
at a considerable distance 
above the earth. This type 
of antenna has very high ca- 
pacity (see paragraph 287) and 
radiates equally well in all 
directions. It has been widely Fig. 87. 
used by the Telefunken Com- 
pany for land installations, and serves admirably —in 
smaller sizes—for a portable antenna for use in the field 
As such, it has met with considerable degree of adoption 
by the military services of various countries. 
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293. Ground Antenna.'—A type of ground antenna is 
shown in Fig. 88. This form of aerial has not been adopted 
for use in any radio system but is interesting from the ex- 
perimental standpoint. The horizontal portion may be laid 


Fig. 88. 


along the surface of the earth, on posts a few feet high, or 
in trenches below the ground surface. The ends of the 
horizontal portion have variously been left open, grounded, 
or connected to earth thru condensers as shown. When 
the antenna is suspended on posts sufficiently high to pre- 


1 Recent experiments with the ground antenna have shown that if 
the antenna wire be buried in a shielding, conducting medium such as 
sea water or marsh land of high conductivity, but insulated therefrom, 
the effect of static waves or strays, which are practically Hertzian 
(ungrounded) in nature, is virtually overcome. As will be noted later, 
wave propagation appears to consist of ground currents accompanied 
by static forces or strains in the space above the earth’s surface. 
When employing the subterranean antenna, signals are diminished due 
to the sacrifice of the static forces of wave transmission, the conducting 
area around the antenna shielding it from these static strains. The 
effect of the ground component of the wave is fully utilized. On the 
other hand, the Hertzian strays—which have no ground component— 
are completely shielded from the antenna and eliminated. To bring 
signal strength up to the desired audibility in order to compensate for 
the diminution noted above, audion amplifiers—to be described later 
—are used. 

It may be stated as axiomatic that the successful static or stray pre- 
venter must reduce the ratio of static to signal strength. Many so-called 
preventers have reduced the audibility of both without altering their 
relative strength. Amplification applied to such a preventer merely 
returns conditions to their former status. 
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vent direct sparking to earth, it may be used for transmis- 
sion. Ordinarily, however, this type of antenna has been 
used solely for purposes of reception, and as such—dis- 
counting its strong directive qualities, indicated by the ar- 
rows—has proved very effective. Unless the wires are 
laid in soil of perfect conductivity or sea water, interfer- 
ence from static or atmospheric disturbances is quite as 
prevalent as with the more common types of antenna. 
An arrangement using a set of such wires laid out radially, 
and having means for the reception on any one at will, 
would prove effective for the location of a radio station from 
which signals could be intercepted. The particular wire on 
which signals were received with greatest intensity would 
point in the direction from which they were emanating. 


294. Loop Antenna.—Probably the most recent type of 
antenna is the so-called “loop.”” This takes its name from 
the fact that it is rectangular in shape and consists of sev- 
eral turns of wire wound in a rectangular coil and sus- 
pended in a vertical plane between masts. No ground 
connection is used with this type of antenna in its simplest 
form, the loop forming part of the secondary circuit. (See 
paragraph 335.) Such an antenna has extremely marked 
directional qualities in the line of its vertical plane or at 
right angles to its axis. For, when the loop is erected so 
that its axis is pointing in the direction of the transmitting 
station, the lines of force cut opposite sides of the loop 
simultaneously and the induced currents flowing in the 
same direction in each side of the loop cancel each other. 
When the loop is turned, however, so that its axis is at 
right angles to the direction of the advancing wave, there 
is a finite interval of time elapsing between the induction 
of potentials in the opposite sides. This results in currents 
which are not in phase, and the strength of received sig- 
nals, depending on the phase difference between these 
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opposing currents, will be a maximum when the plane of 
the coil is pointing to the transmitting station. . 

Contrary to the ground antenna described in the foot- 
note on page 179, this type of antenna makes use solely of 
the static component of the wave and sacrifices the ground 
currents. This loss of energy is compensated however, 
by the reduced interference from stations which do not lie 
on the exact bilateral bearing of the plane of the loop. 
Interference from strays is also greatly minimized since 
obviously only those atmospheric waves can be heard which 
originate at points on, or near, the bearing of the loop plane. 
The use of amplifiers compensates for the weakness of 
signals due to the sacrifice of the ground component of 
the wave. 

When a loop is built of such dimensions that it may be 
readily rotated, and is provided with the necessary scales 
and other measuring gear, it serves as a radio compass or 
pelorus for the location of transmitting stations. By means 
of cross bearings taken from two locations, a very accurate 
“fix”? or intersection may be obtained. This type of radio 
direction finder was invented in this country by Physicist 
F. A. Kolster of the Bureau of Standards, and has been 
extensively used during the European war. 

The loop antenna is being widely adopted on account of 
its marked freedom from atmospheric and extraneous trans- 
mitter interference and will find its greatest employment at 
congested centers of radio traffic where separate loops will 
be erected for each transcontinental and transoceanic 
circuit. 

XLIII. 


TOWER CONSTRUCTION. 


295. The simplest form of vertical suspension for anten- 
nz is the ordinary ship’s mast, consisting of lower mast, 
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topmast and occasionally a topgallant. Such a mast re- 
quires stays, in which are inserted insulators, in order that 
their length may not make them resonant with the radiated 
wave from the antenna, or harmonics thereof. (See para- 
graphs 259 and 283.) Wooden lattice towers have been 
successfully employed by the Navy Department and the 
Federal Telegraph Company. They have the advantage of 
not absorbing energy from the waves radiated from the 
antenna nor reradiating them, but require an elaborate sys- 
tem of stays. Steel towers, on the other hand, as used by 
the Navy Department, may be built with large bases tapering 
to the top, similar to the Eiffel Tower. These are self- 
supporting and do not require stays. They require insula- 
tion from the earth, however, either in the form of porcelain 
or glass. The Marconi Company has employed steel tubular 
masts, and the Telefunken Company steel lattice towers, 
both of which types require stays and ground insulation. 


296. Towers and masts are either built in sectional fash- 
ion, that is to say, built from the ground up, or in slanting 
or horizontal positions from which they are erected in one 
piece to a vertical position with the use of jury masts. 

297. The insulation in an antenna, particularly at the 
point farthest from the apparatus and where the potential is 
the highest as previously noted, is subjected to great elec- 
trical strain and must be of the very highest quality. Porce- 
lain and electrose (a commercial compound) are commonly 
used, altho the Marconi Company has occasionally em- 
ployed hard rubber where the power used is not too great. 


XLIV. 
EARTH CONNECTIONS. 


298. Proper and adequate connection to earth is a neces- 
sary factor for a successful antenna, particularly for trans- 
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Lattice Tower. 


PLATE XXVI. 


PLATE XXVII. Steel Tower. (Navy Type.) 


EARTH CONNECTIONS. [300 


mission purposes where the antenna current at the ground 
connection is large and the energy lost in ground resist- 
ance may be excessive. Two types of earth connection 
are employed, conductive and counterpoise. In the for- 
mer, direct contact with. the earth is made; in the latter, a 
large area of metal is spread over the ground, and insulated 
therefrom, serving as one plate of a very large condenser 
with the earth as the other. A complete analysis of the 
subject has been made by Zenneck, parts of which will be 
reviewed below. 


299. In making an adequate earth connection, the nature 
of the soil must be taken into consideration. It may be 
found that the soil is a very good conductor, or that the 
upper portion may have a high resistance but at a short 
distance below the surface there is conductive water—either 
flowing or stagnant, or that the ground is a very poor con- 
ductor with no subterranean water near enough the surface 
to be effective. 


300. Between the antenna and the ground, lines of 
static force are set up. Those which pass thru the air 
alone are not accompanied by a flow of current, and no 
loss is occasioned thereby. Those, however, which flow 
thru a conductor set up currents, and unless the resistance 
to these currents be low, energy will be wasted in over- 
coming it. It is essential, therefore, that for those lines of 
force which are to pass thru a conductor in order to make 
the complete excursion from the antenna proper to the 
lower terminal of the ground lead, as low a resistance as 
possible be provided. And just as the field of greatest 
static strain on a condenser is the locus of the greatest 
loss, as noted in paragraph 145, so the regions where the 
ground currents are most closely confined mark the seat 
of the greatest expenditure of energy in an antenna cir- 
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cuit. No harm is caused if the static lines of force be 
concentrated at a point where the resist- 
ance is infinite—as in the air—because 


Se we no current flow can occur to waste en- 
NSIEZ ergy, but should such points be present in 
aoe fe = we the earth, excessive losses will take place. 
an a 301. Thus, if an antenna be grounded 
by a single wire, represented by the dot 

Fig. 89. in Fig. 89, the density of the ground cur- 


rents about it will be very great—as 
shown. If, on the other hand, this ground wire be replaced 
by a piece of sheet metal below the surface of the earth, 
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as shown in Fig. 90, the concentration of the earth currents 
about it will not be so intense 
and less loss will occur. 


302. If a small (relatively 
speaking) plate be buried in 
soil of fair conductivity, the 
condition shown in Fig. 91 will 
obtain. From the above, it 
will of course be obvious that 
large losses will occur with so 
great a concentration of the 
earth currents in the soil surrounding the plate. On the 
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other hand, if a large area of metal sheet be placed under 
the ground, as in Fig. 92, there will be no concentration of 
the lines of force in the 


earth, and a path of low re- nen 
sistance will be provided eo ee 
them. (There is obviously Bee a TAG x 
some loss consumed in tra- ee) ares 


versing the distance be- 
tween the surface of the 
earth and the buried plate.) 
The same condition will 
obtain if direct connection 
is made between a small 
buried plate and a stream of conductive, subterranean water. 
In the latter case, the heavy line of Fig. 92 will represent 
the underground water instead of the sheet metal. 


Fig. 92. 


303. The use of so large an area of sheet metal, how- 
ever, would prove enormously expensive and accordingly 
would not be practical. In its place, a network of wire is 
commonly substituted, usually in great squares of ten feet 
or more. Assume the most favorable soil conditions, that 


Fig. 93. 


is to say, either a good conductivity of the earth or a stream 

of water at a short distance below the surface. The lines 

of force—we may call them earth currents when within the 

earth, since the latter accompanies the other—will be con- 

centrated around each wire forming the network, and will 

occasion losses, if the network be buried or placed on 
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the surface. The situation is diagrammed in Fig. 93. If 
a counterpoise be elevated above the surface of the earth, 
the condition shown in Fig. 94 will obtain. It will be ob- 
served that in this case the lines of force all enter the earth 
in straight vertical lines with no crowding or concentra- 
tion. Such a state of affairs is exceedingly advantageous, 
and is similar to replacing the network with a solid sheet 
of metal, everywhere in contact with the earth, of the same 
external dimensions, and at far less expense. Accordingly, 
we find that the counterpoise has been successfully em- 
ployed in high power stations both in this country and 
abroad. When a counterpoise is used, it forms a large 
capacity with the surface of the earth, if it be a good con- 
ductor, or with the subterranean water—if that be pres- 
ent near the surface. When two condensers of greatly 


unequal size are placed in series, the resultant capacity 
(computed by equation 12) is approximately that of the 
smaller. Accordingly, the interposition of the capacity of 
the counterpoise in the antenna circuit does not serve to 
cut down the antenna capacity and wave length on account 
of the great capacity of the counterpoise. 


304. The most satisfactory “grounds” are obtained on 
ship installations, where direct connection can be made, 
thru the hull of the ship, with sea water—a perfect con- 
ductor. 
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XLV. 
ANTENNA RESISTANCE. 


305. The resistance of the antenna consists of two parts, 
the ohmic or Joulean resistance, and the radiation resist- 
ance. The former term applies to that form of resistance 
with which we have already become familiar, that is to say, 
that property of a conductor by virtue of which heat is 
formed in the overcoming of it by the electric current. 
(See paragraph 15.) Of the power which is put into the 
antenna, part is expended or wasted in the form of heat; 
the remainder is available for radiation purposes. Since 
the formula for power from equation (4) is 


P = PR, 


we may define radiation resistance as that quantity which, 
when multiplied by the square of the antenna current, will 
give the power radiated. It is thus seen that the term is 
purely an arbitrary unit with no tangible or physical ex- 
istence. Or we may Say that the power radiated from an 
antenna corresponds to energy used or expended in a cir- 
cuit containing resistance—in this case, the fictitious radia- 
tion resistance. While the radiation resistance may be 
measured, it should be borne in mind that it does not 
really exist, it is merely a term to account for the energy 
used in radiation—following the above formula. The total 
power in an antenna is thus given by the formula 


P = PR,+ PR,, (56) 


where P is the power in the antenna, J is the antenna cur- 

rent as indicated by the antenna ammeter, R; is the Joul- 

ean resistance of the various conductors of the antenna 

circuit and of the dielectric and ground within the static 

field of the antenna, and R, is the radiation resistance. For 
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most efficient radiation, it of course follows that, other 
things being equal, R; should be kept as low and R, as high 
as possible. 


306. The formula for radiation resistance is given by the 
equation 


9 


h 
R, = 160x7~, (57) 


where R, is the radiation resistance in ohms, A is the 
effective height of the antenna in meters and \ represents 
its wave length also measured in meters. Since the square 
of z is practically 10, it may be rewritten as 


2 


h? 
R, = 16005... (58) 


The effective height of an antenna is of course a constant, 
but as the wave length of the antenna increases as it is 
loaded for longer working tunes, the radiation resistance 


Rr 


a 


Fig. 95. 


decreases, since \ occurs in the denominator. When this 
equation is plotted, it assumes the form shown in Fig. 95, 
approaching infinity at its lower limit of wave length, and 
zero at the upper. 
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307. The subject of antenna resistance has been investi- 
gated by L. W. Austin, Head of the U. S. Naval Radio Lab- 
oratory at the Bureau of Standards, and his publications 
on the subject have been supplemented by J. M. Miller 
of the same bureau. Austin found that while the radiation 
resistance of the antenna for increasing wave length de- 
creased according to the formula of equation 58, the Joul- 
ean resistance of the antenna increased, instead of remain- 
ing constant. 


308. It has been observed by many investigators that in 

a condenser employing an imperfect dielectric, that is to 

say, subject to internal losses as is glass (air is the most 

perfect dielectric), the equivalent resistance varies directly 

as the wave length. Its resistance is thus given by the 
equation 

R=" GN, (59) 


where R, is the equivalent resistance, in ohms, of a capacity 
with imperfect dielectric, a is a constant, and ) is the wave 


= 


A 
Fig. 96. 


length of the alternating potential charging it. The curve 

of such an equation, as noted in paragraph 254, is a straight 

line as shown in Fig. 96, for with each increase in wave 

length, there is a corresponding increase in the equivalent 

resistance of the condenser. Now, while the dielectric of 
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an antenna, at first thought, would not be considered im- 
perfect—being air, it happens that within the static field 
surrounding it there are often imperfect dielectrics present 
—such as wooden masts, trees, stays, buildings, etc. 
These, being within the field of the antenna, constitute 
part of its dielectric, and accordingly give to its Joulean re- 
sistance the shape of the curve in Fig. 96. 


309. From equation (56), it will be observed that the 
total resistance of the antenna is composed of the total 
Joulean resistance plus the radiation resistance, or 


Ro = R, +R, (60) 


where R, is the total antenna resistance as measured, R; is 
the total Joulean resistance and R, is the radiation resist- 


ance. The total Joulean resistance, R;, is equal to the 


Fig. 97. 


equivalent resistance of the imperfect dielectric of the an- 
tenna, R,, and the fixed ‘‘ohmic’’ resistance of the metallic 
conductors of the circuit (neglecting the skin effect, which 
may be reduced to a minimum by the use of the wire de- 
scribed in paragraph 164), which we will denote by R,,. 
This is then written as 


R, = R, +:Rz (61) 
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If we represent 1,600 h? of equation (58) by b, and R, by 
c, equations (58,) (59), (60) and (61) may be combined as 
follows: 


R, = a +o te. (62) 


Since c, the ‘‘ohmic’’ resistance of the metallic conductors 
of the antenna circuit, is a constant and is not combined 
with a variable, the last term of equation (62) may be 
ignored in plotting its curve. The curve of the second 
member of the equation has been given in Fig. 96, and 
that of the third in Fig. 95. The two may be combined 
in one figure as shown in the dotted lines in Fig. 97, their 
resultant being the heavy line. The shape of this curve 
has been experimentally verified many times, and several 
examples have been published by Austin. The more per- 
fect the dielectric of the antenna, that is to say—the less 
the amount of imperfect dielectric introduced into the static 
field of the antenna, the flatter will be the straight line 
curve R,, and the less will be the rise of the total an- 
tenna resistance curve, R,, after its lowest point has been 
reached. 


310. It will be seen that the value of R, will vary from 
day to day for, as the humidity and temperature change, 
the resistance of the various dielectrics of the antenna will 
be altered due to the variation in moisture. This will 
alter the resultant total resistance of the antenna. In a 
spark transmitter, the damping of the antenna circuit of 
which depends upon the antenna resistance as given by 
equation (32)—in which R is replaced by R, of the equa- 
tions above, this resistance variation will necessitate a 
change in coupling in order to compensate for the change 
in the current damping. 
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311. In paragraph 305, we observed that I°R, of equation 
(56) should be kept at a maximum for maximum radiation. 
The correct wave length for a maximum value of this 
quantity may be experimentally determined as follows: 
In measuring the resistance of the antenna, the total re- 
sistance, R,, of Fig. 97, is obtained. When a curve ap- 
proaches the vertical and horizontal axes at infinite values 
of each—as in the case of the radiation resistance, see Fig. 
95— the curve is said to be asymptotic to those lines. Thus, 
when a curve or line is asymptotic to another line, it meets 
it at infinity. To separate R,into its constituents, we may 
lay off a straight line asymptotic to it, at its upper limit, and 
passing thru the zero point. This will be R, of Fig. 97. 
Since the radiation resistance, R,, equals the total resist- 
ance, R,, minus the equivalent dielectric resistance, R., 
it may be obtained by subtracting the ordinates of R, 
from those of R,. This gives us a simple method of 
obtaining the curve R, of Fig. 95 without calculation. It 
will be found in practice that the antenna current of a 
transmitter increases, as the antenna is loaded above its 
fundamental or natural wave length, up to a certain wave 
length, and then decreases. This wave length is not 
necessarily the optimum wave length for radiation pur- 
poses because, as we have seen, the radiation resistance 
decreases at the longer wave lengths. Consequently, the 
optimum wave length will be that for which there is a 
maximum antenna current consistent with the greatest 
radiation resistance. (See paragraph 305.) In other 
words, that wave length should be employed which will 
give a maximum value to /°R, of equation (56). 


312. The transmitter should now be adjusted for var- 
ious wave lengths, ranging from the fundamental of the 
antenna—in steps of 25 meters—to a wave length such 
that the antenna current has commenced to grow less. 
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Readings of the antenna ammeter should be recorded and 
squared. If the values of J° for the different wave lengths 
of the antenna are multiplied by the values of the radia- 
tion resistance at the same wave lengths—as determined 
by the R, curve obtained according to the procedure out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph—the optimum wave 
length will be that at which /°R, is the greatest. This wave 
length is not necessarily that which will give the greatest 
response at a distant receiving station, for this is dependent 
upon many other factors, but the wave length for the great- 
est amount of radiated energy may be determined by this 
method. 


XLVI. 
WAVE PROPAGATION. 


313. In the original experiments of Hertz, an ungrounded 
oscillator was used, that is to say, an open oscillating cir- 
cuit similar to the antenna of the Marconi 1896 patent, 
except that it was not connected to earth at one end. This 
radiating circuit resulted in the emission of ungrounded 
waves, in other words, waves that did not travel with their 
feet on the ground as did the Marconi waves. (See para- 
graph 69.) Accordingly they were radiated in straight lines, 
similar to light waves. They could not have been used for 
transmission over great distances, even if sufficient power 
had been available, for there would have been no tendency 
of the Hertzian waves to follow the curvature of the earth. 
Due to the straight line nature of their transmission, when an 
obstruction was encountered in their path, a region of elec- 
trical shadow was left behind, similar to the shadow caused 
by an opaque substance interposed in a beam of sunlight. 


314. With the basic invention of Marconi, however, 
which was the first to employ a grounded radiating circuit, 
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lines of force are set up between the antenna and the 
earth, as we have previously seen. These become de- 
tached from the antenna and are converted into free waves, 
and, being grounded at their lower extremities, are guided 
by the surface of the earth. (See Fig. 11.) The curva- 
ture of the earth accordingly offers no hindrance to the 
propagation of radio waves over tremendous distances, 
and when an obstruction is reached—such as a mountain, 
the waves pass up one side and down on the other. The 
effect of the electrical shadow accordingly is minimized. 


315. The radiation of waves from an antenna is shown in 
Fig. 98. It will be noted that this is similar to Fig. 11. 
The distance between the beginnings of any two waves in 
which the lines of force have the same direction measures 
the wave length, represented by X in the figure. It will 
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be seen in the figure that the wave is not detached from 

the antenna until it is one quarter of a wave length away. 

These travelling lines of force in the atmosphere, since 

they are grounded at their lower extremities, are accom- 

panied by earth currents. We may think of the phenom- 

enon as consisting of projected earth currents accompanied 
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by electrostatic strains in the ether, or of lines of electro- 
static force accompanied by currents in the earth. The 
net result is the same. The two forms of radiation may 
not be separated. Accompanying the electrostatic radi- 
ation, there is, of course, electromagnetic distortion of 
the ether as well, or lines of magnetic flux. These are at 
right angles to the electrostatic field, so that the plane of 
their projection, instead of being perpendicular to the 
earth’s surface—as is that of the electrical waves, is par- 
allel to it. 


316. In order that the resistance offered to the ground 
currents may be as low as possible, it is desirable that the 
conductivity of the guiding surface of the waves be ex- 
tremely high. Thus, transmission over sea water may be 
more easily effected than over land, because salt water is 
practically a perfect conductor. In such a case, the plane 
of the radiated wave, near the surface, is perpendicular to 
that of the guiding surface, as shown in Fig. 99 a. (This 
figure is reproduced from Zen- 


neck’s discussion of the subject.) Air 

In the case of transmission 

overland, the same situations 

would obtain if the conductivity 

of the soil were equal to that of Soil 
(a) (b) 


sea water. Such is rarely, if 
ever, the case, and instead we Fig. 99. 

find the lower part of the wave, 

due to the increased resistance of the earth, lagging behind 
the upper portion, as in Fig.99 b. The fact that the wave 
is now inclined and is not vertical, means that it may be 
resolved into two waves, one producing a vertical static field 
and the other a horizontal one. (In paragraph 37, we ob- 
served that two forces at right angles may be combined into 
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a resultant, obtained by taking their diagonal. Similarly, a 
force exerted in an oblique direction—as in this case— 
may be considered as the resultant of two forces acting at 
right angles to each other.) The horizontal field is parallel 
to the earth’s surface and causes energy from the wave to 
be absorbed therein, decreasing the distance of transmis- 
sion. 


317. As the resistance of the soil is increased, a complete 
change in the situation takes place. Instead of causing a 
greater lag in the lower portion of the wave, when the sur- 
face over which the wave is transmitted is a perfect insu- 
lator, no absorption of ground currents can take place and 
there is no lagging effect. While the plane of the electro- 
static field is once more perpendicular to the earth’s sur- 
face, there is no guiding influence exerted upon it, and as 
a consequence, the waves becoming ungrounded, revert to 
Hertzian waves and are projected in straight lines, no 
longer following the curvature of the earth. 


318. It is apparent, then, that for maximum distance of 
transmission, conductivity of the surface over which the 
waves are to pass plays an important part. 


319. To absorb the most energy from a given wave at 
the receiver, it is necessary to intercept as much of it as pos- 
sible in order that the greatest difference of potential from 
the grounded portion to its upper limit may be impressed 
upon the receiving antenna. Hence, the higher the re- 
ceiving antenna, the greater the distance over which signals 
will be received. Kites have been used, flown at heights 
of many hundred feet, with great success. With the 
ground antenna described in the early part of this chapter, 
on the other hand, use is made not of the vertical static 
field of the wave but of the horizontal component (see 
paragraph 316) and of the wave’s accompanying earth cur- 
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rents. Atmospheric discharges, if they do not consist of 
a direct discharge to earth, the so-called ‘“thunderbolt,”’ 
give rise to Hertzian waves at their origin. As soon as 
they reach the surface of the earth, however, they become 
the familiar grounded Marconi waves, and as such may 
affect the ground antenna. Only those atmospheric waves 
which have originated at points sufficiently far away to be- 
come grounded can thus affect the ground antenna, and 
their intensity accordingly is not very great. 


320. It has long been observed that for a given power, 
greater distances of transmission may be effected at night 
than in the daytime, and over water than over land. Also 
at dusk and at dawn, marked diminution of signals occur. 
These phenomena have been variously but not conclusively 
explained. While we might expect more distant transmission 
during the hours of darkness over land than in the daylight 
hours, on account of the increased conductivity of the earth 
due to the moisture collected on its surface, this does not 
account for a similar increase in the strength of signals 
for night transmission over water, where the conductivity 
of the guiding surface is constant for day and night trans- 
mission. It is probable that increase in the strength of 
signals at night is due to amplification of both factors of 
the propagation, i.e., increase in the earth currents and in- 
crease in the space wave. The latter may be due to a 
variety of factors, which we will analyze. 


321. We have observed sunlight, with its ultra-violet 
rays, to be a prolific source of ionization. Accordingly, in 
daylight, the increased conductivity of the atmosphere due 
to the sun’s ionization may be responsible for considerable 
absorption of the wave. This explanation is not wholly 
satisfactory, however, for the conductivity of the air—even 
with the ionization of the sun’s rays—is not great enough 
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to produce so marked a decrease of signals as is observed. 
The situation is further clouded by the fact that when using 
undamped waves on certain wave lengths between two 
stations, better results are actually obtained in daylight. 
That the phenomenon of reflection appears to play no small 
part in the matter appears likely. 


322. As we ascend higher and higher into the air, a dim- 
inution of pressure is quite apparent. This decrease in 
the atmospheric pressure brings with it lowered resistance. 
(See paragraph 105 on the conductivity of compressed air.) 
As greater and greater heights are attained, a state of par- 
tial vacua is reached, which, coupled with the increased 
intensity of the ultra-violet rays from the sun at this ele- 
vation, is responsible for a condition of excellent conduc- 
tivity. We may assume, then, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, that at a great distance above the surface of the 
earth is a conducting layer. If a radio wave should strike, 
inits flight, a metallic shield or screen of tremendous area, 
it would be reflected from it, just as lightis reflected. This 
conducting layer above the earth similarly serves to reflect 
radio waves back to the earth. A reflected wave from a 
station cannot arrive at the receiving station as soon as the 

Direct Wave 


<-- Reflected 
= an ~~ Wave 


XN 


direct wave which followed its normal path along the surface 

of the earth for it has had a greater distance to travel— 

from the transmitter up to the reflecting layer and thence 

back to the earth again. If the reflected wave arrives at 

the receiver one half period, or a multiple thereof (see para- 
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graph 64) behind the original or direct wave, the condition 
shown in Fig. 100 will obtain. That is to say, the two waves 
will be exactly opposite in phase—one will be at a maxi- 
mum in one direction when the other will be at a maximum 
in the other. This phenomenon is termed wave interfer- 
ence. In the figure, the direct wave is shown in the heavy 
line and the reflected one in the dotted line. It will 
be observed that these two waves will cancel each other 
and no signals will be heard. Such a state of affairs can- 
not be realized, however, for the reflected wave has never 
as much energy as the direct wave, since it has had a greater 
distance to travel. So that even with conditions most un- 
favorable, i.e., the two waves exactly opposite in phase, sig- 
nals will still be heard. On the other hand, should the re- 
flected wave arrive in phase with the direct wave, the time 
of lag being an exact or integral multiple of the time period, 
a reinforcement of the direct wave by the reflected one will 
take place and an increase in signals will occur. By changing 
the wave length of the transmitter slightly, interference be- 
tween the two waves at the receiver may be changed to rein- 
forcement. This is very often done in long distance trans- 
mission with the Poulsen arc where the use of a single circuit 
transmitter makes a minute variation in the emitted wave 
a simple matter. As a matter of fact, it is quite essential 
that means be provided for making such a slight change 
in wave length if it is desired to transmit over long 
distances thru the dusk and dawn periods, at which 
times the reflection phenomenon appears to be the most 
pronounced. 


323. The subject, as may be seen from even the ele- 
mentary considerations presented above, is quite complex, 
and a further discussion of refraction and other factors in- 
volved will not be presented in this text. 
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XLVI. 
AERIAL COMMUNICATION. 


324. Under this somewhat ambiguous heading will be 
presented a discussion of the ‘‘ways and means” of radio 
communication with air craft. Since it is not possible to 
obtain a connection to earth, various expedients must be 
used to provide a counter capacity for the antenna. 


325. In seaplanes or flying boats, a long wire for the an- 
tenna is trailed from the plane, dropped thru an insulated 
duct in the fusilage. A leaden weight is fastened at one 
end, permitting it to be quickly lowered, and it is reeled in 
manually by the military observer or by the pilot, if a single 
machine. ‘‘Ground’’ connection is made to the engine, the 
wire stays between the wings, and such other metal work as 
will not subject the occupants to shock. We have observed 
in the earlier parts of this chapter that no potential exists at 
the lower terminus of the antenna circuit, since the capacity 
of the ground is so great that for the amount of charge im- 
parted to it by the average antenna current only very minute 
fluctuations in the potential at this point in the circuit can 
occur. The capacity of the “ground” connection for air 
craft, on the other hand, is quite small and by no means 
comparable with that of the earth. Accordingly, the same 
conditions obtain with this type of antenna circuit as 
with the original Hertz. oscillator, as shown in the figure 
at the top of Fig. 11. (See paragraph 313.) That is to 
say, both members of the antenna circuit, the aerial and 
the “ground,” are charged to high potentials. For this 
reason, it is essential in radio installations on dirigibles 
that no sparking occur from the ‘“‘ground’’ to stays or other 
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metal work, as the danger of ignition of the gas in the bag 
would be very great.* 


326. Since the antenna circuit is similar to that of the 
original Hertz transmitter, it follows that the waves radi- 
ated from air craft travel in straight lines and, in general, 
behave similar to those of light. (See paragraph 313.) 
However, if the seaplane should be a considerable dist- 
ance from the receiver, the Hertzian waves which it would 
radiate would probably strike the earth before reaching the 
receiver, in which case they would become similar to the 
familiar grounded waves of Marconi. The Hertzian nature 
of the radiation from a seaplaney is noticeable when the 
machine is turning for, under certain conditions, signals 
are greatly weakened. 


327. The securing of an adequate source of power on 
air craft is a vexing problem. The lifting power of a sea- 
plane carrying an observer, a machine gun and several 
bombs is greatly reduced. Further, it is not advisable 
to couple a generator to the motor. A type of light, 
windage generator has been devised, consisting of a 
small generator on the shaft of which is mounted a pro- 
peller. This is revolved by the wind generated in flight. 
The correct location of this generator is paramount, for 
the increased head resistance to the plane caused by the 
generation of as low as one quarter kilowatt is sufficient to 
tilt the plane usually upwards, if the dynamo be not cor- 
rectly placed. The lifting power of a dirigible is so great 
that the installation of a small power plant thereon is 
more easily effected. 


328. Receiving operations on a dirigible may be carried 

* The growing use of some of the rarer gases, such as helium, which 
are non-inflammable, will obviate this danger. 

; The term ‘‘ seaplane” is intended to include flying boats, as well. 
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on without much difficulty, for the operating cabin can be 
located at a considerable distance from the motors and 
propellers. On a plane, on the other hand, space is ex- 
tremely limited, and the operator is subjected to noise 
from the unmuffled motor. With pneumatic ear devices 
and sufficient amplifying apparatus, however, signals may 
be sent to a sea plane if the distance of transmission be 
not too great. Transmission from the plane is easily ef- 
fected; distances as great as 125 miles having been covered 
on the Pacific Coast in 1916. A distance of 1600 miles was 
covered by radio from a Zeppelin type dirigible in 1919. 
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XLVIII. 
PIONEER RECEIVERS. 


329. In the consideration of receivers, with which the 
rest of this text will be concerned, it is helpful to remember 
that the development of the various forms of receivers was 
coincident with that of transmitters. Accordingly, fre- 
quent comparison should be made by the reader between 
the forms of receivers described below and the transmitters 
with which they were patented, developed, and used. 


330. Thus, with the Marconi plain aerial, 1896 transmit- 
ter, we find a receiver of very similar construction. It 


Fig. ror. Marconi 1896 Receiver. 


is shown in Fig. 101, in which C represents a coherer; L, 
choke coils; B, and B:, batteries; R, a relay, and S, a Morse 
telegraph sounder. The operation was as follows: The 
coherer consisted of a glass tube containing metal filings 
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loosely packed between the electrodes A and B. Ord- 
inarily, the coherer had a very high resistance due to the 
fact that the filings lay loosely in the tube and did not 
make perfect contact with each other. When a current of 
radio frequency was passed thru them, however, their 
resistance was greatly lowered. A tapper, consisting of 
the clapper of an electric bell—not shown—was arranged 
to strike the tube lightly, so that the filings would fall 
apart when the radio current had ceased to pass thru them, 
thus causing them to regain their original high resistance. 
The battery B, served to furnish direct current thru the 
coherer. Ordinarily, the resistance of the coherer was 
so high that the battery was not able to trip the relay R. 
When the radio current from the incoming wave passed 
thru the coherer, its resistance was lowered sufficiently to 
permit the current to operate the relay. The relay con- 
trolled, in turn, a Morse sounder or tape recorder, on which 
the dots and dashes of the code were read. The coherer 
thus acted as a valve or trigger, releasing, under the in- 
fluence of the incoming radio frequency current, the local 
current to actuate the relay. (The choke coils L served to 
keep the radio frequency current out of the local circuits, 
altho they did not hinder the flow of direct current into 
the coherer. See paragraph 260.) 


331. This receiver was similar to the 1896 transmitter 
of Marconi in the following particulars: there were no 
means provided for tuning the antenna circuit; and, due 
to the inclusion in the antenna circuit of the very high re- 
sistance of the coherer, high damping of the received an- 
tenna current, and hence broad tuning, resulted. As with 
the transmitter, it had the great advantage, however, of 
being a single circuit receiver, that is to say—there was 
only one oscillating circuit. If there were two oscillating 
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circuits coupled together, as we shall find in the Marconi 
1900 receiver, the receiving system would be responsive to 
waves of double frequency—it would in itself tend to oscil- 
late at two frequencies—and reduced efficiency would re- 
sult. 


332. Lodge, in his 1898 patent, improved upon the Mar- 
coni 1896 receiver just as he did with the transmitter. In 
the antenna circuit, he inserted inductance coils to reduce 
the damping of the received antenna current, and he re- 
moved the coherer from that circuit to reduce the resistance. 
(See paragraph 82.) This permitted him to tune the re- 
ceiver, or resonator, as he termed it, so that the inductive 
and capacity reactances of the antenna would balance 
each other for the frequency of the received currents, and 
the receiver and transmitter would thus be placed in res- 
onance. In removing the coherer from the antenna cir- 
cuit to another circuit inductively coupled thereto, he 
greatly reduced the antenna resistance and hence the 
damping of the received current. As a result, he not only 
had tuning between his transmitter and receiver, but he 
had sharp tuning, the essential factors for successful radio 
communication. 


333. A diagram of the circuits which he employed is 
shown in Fig. 102. JZ, is the antenna inductance which 
played the triple role of tuning the antenna to resonance 
with the incoming oscillations, reducing the decrement of 
the antenna, and serving as a means of inducing energy 
into the coherer circuit. 2 serves, by means of the mutual 
induction with L,, to receive the energy from the antenna 
circuit. C represents the coherer, a type invented by 
Lodge which was used in conjunction with a pair of tele- 
phone receivers 7 in which the signals were made audible, 
as is the practice today. B furnished the current, which 
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was triggered thru the coherer by the incoming energy. 
K is a condenser of large capacity. 


Ly 


Fig. 102. Lodge 1898 Receiver (Untuned Secondary). 


334. The operation of the receiver is as follows: The 
antenna circuit is tuned by the variable inductance L; so 
as to give the greatest value to the radio frequency currents 
flowing therein resulting from the potentials impressed on 
the circuit by the passing waves. These induce alternating 
potentials across the terminals of the coil Z,. With a po- 
tential of radio frequency resident upon the terminals of a 
circuit, the nature of the ensuing current depends upon the 
inductance, capacity and resistance of this circuit, as we have 
previously observed. On account of the high resistance of 
the coherer and the large capacity of the condenser K, the 
detector circuit is thus not an oscillating circuit, but an 
aperiodic one. (See paragraph 83.) The current flows in 
impulses, the proportion of resistance and capacity with refer- 
ence to the inductance being too great to permit of oscilla- 
tions. (See paragraph 62.) Since the detector circuit is an 
impulse circuit, like the impulse circuit of the Lodge trans- 
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mitter, there is no necessity for- tuning it to resonance with 
the antenna circuit. This is a great advantage in receiv- 
ing, for it requires only the tuning of the antenna to secure 
the maximum response in the telephone receivers. This 
single (oscillating) circuit type of receiver is now in use 
with those forms of spark transmitters which radiate a 
single wave of feeble damping, in particular—the Kilbourne 
and Clark, Haller Cunningham, Telefunken and Multitone 
systems described in Chapter Six. The modern form of 
this receiver is termed the untuned secondary, for no means 
are provided, or needed, for tuning it to resonance with the 
antenna circuit. 

335. In 1900 Marconi brought out the receiver shown in 
Fig. 103 as a companion to his coupled tuned circuit trans- 
mitter. The antenna consists of the loading coil L, the 


Cy 


Fig. 103. Marconi 1900 Receiver. 
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primary L, of the oscillation transformer or coupler, which is 
shunted by the variable condenser C,, for increasing the 
wave length of the antenna or primary circuit. JL» repre- 
sents the secondary of the antenna coupler which includes 
in its circuit the loading inductances g for increasing the 
wave length of the secondary circuit. The variable con- 
denser C, serves the same purpose and provides a low 
reactance path for the radio frequency current thru the sec- 
ondary circuit, Z2,g, C2, g. The condenser K is a stopping 
condenser, serving to prevent the local battery current from 
flowing thru the secondary, Z,. On account of its large 
capacity, this condenser offers little impedance to the radio 
frequency current, but, as we have previously observed, it 
is an open circuit to direct current. The coherer and 
telephone receivers of the Lodge patent are shown. 

336. In the complete Lodge system, that is to say—in 
both transmitter and receiver, there are two tuned cir- 
cuits—the antenna circuits at either end. With the Mar- 
coni system, there are four tuned circuits—the primary and 
secondary circuits at both transmitter and receiver. In 
the latter system, it is necessary that all four circuits be 
tuned to the same wave length before signals may be ex- 
changed. The Marconi type of receiver is a two circuit 
receiver in that it has two oscillating circuits. The detector 
circuit, comprising the battery, coherer and telephone re- 
ceivers, forms a third circuit. 

337. Such a receiver, like its companion transmitter, 
has two oscillation frequencies, due to the coupling to- 
gether of two oscillating circuits. (See Section XI on coup- 
led circuits.) That is to say, for medium and close coup- 
ling, it will be responsive to waves of two frequencies. In 
a modern transmitter, a single wave is radiated—hence, 
for efficient reception, it is necessary that the receiver os- 
cillate at but one frequency. This may be approximated 
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by loosening the coupling of the primary and secondary 
coils of the receiving transformer so as to bring the two 
oscillation periods of the receiver together. However, 
since every change in coupling entails a change in the 
mutual induction between the two circuits and variations 
in the self-induction of each, it is necessary that the pri- 
mary and secondary circuits be carefully retuned to res- 
onance for every coupling change. This makes tuning of a 
two circuit receiver a very critical process, the operator 
being required to make several adjustments of three vari- 
able factors—primary wave length, secondary wave length, 
and coupling—before signals can be received at their max- 
imum intensity. This procedure is in marked contrast to 
that of the untuned secondary receiver. With the latter, 
there is no deleterious effect when the two windings of the 
antenna coupler are closely coupled, since there is but one 
oscillating circuit. Accordingly, the coupling may be left 
quite close for a maximum transfer of energy, and there is 
but a single circuit—the antenna—to be adjusted. 


XLIX. 
DETECTORS. 


338. The modern receivers differ from the Lodge 1898 
and the Marconi 1900 receivers chiefly in the form of de- 
tector used, the coherer having been superseded for many 
years by various other devices. Some of them are of 
interest solely from their historical standpoint—others are 
in use today. They will be described below. 


339. Electrolytic.—This detector was invented by Fes- 
senden and consists of a small glass cup containing an 
electrolyte—a dilute solution of sulphuric acid (H.SO,) or 
of nitric acid (HNO;). Contact with the electrolyte is 
made thru a platinum plate at the bottom of the cup. Into 
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the acid is dipped a platinum wire, as shown in Fig. 
104. When potential is applied across the electrodes A 
and B of the solution, the dissociation that ensues (see 
Section XIII) causes bubbles, or a film, of oxygen to col- 
lect around the positive electrode A, and a film of hydrogen 
around the cathode B. (In the chemical symbols above, H 
represents hydrogen; S, sulphur; O, oxygen; and N stands 
for nitrogen. The hydrogen ion, H, is always positive 
and the SO, and NO; ions are negative.) These gaseous 
films form an insulation to the passage of current and the 
electrolyte is said to be polarized. When the potential 
across the solution is increased, however, a value will 
be found that overcomes the 
polarization. While polarization 
exists, the cell obviously serves 
as a condenser, the electrodes 
A and B being the plates. Ac- 
cordingly, if a small alternating 
potential be impressed upon the 
solution, the capacity effect of 
View rep eerlech otic the plates will permit a current 
Dieier to pass in either direction. If 
the size of the anode be reduced 
to a very fine wire, the capacity of the cell will be prac- 
tically nil. If a continuous potential be used to bring the 
polarization of the cell to a point just below the break-down 
voltage, and an alternating potential be superimposed, 
alternating current will be passed from A to B with the 
battery current, but there will be no capacitive effect to 
permit it to flow in the opposite direction. Instead, when 
the alternating potential is reversed, it becomes counter to 
that of the battery and the resultant potential is still further 
reduced from the breakdown voltage, allowing no current 
to pass. The polarized cell thus serves as a rectifier of 
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small alternating currents of low potential. In practice, the 
diameter of the anode wire is reduced to 0.0001 of an inch 
to quite thoroughly eliminate all capacity effects. Such wire, 
of course, is very difficult to handle on account of its small 
diameter. Commercially, the platinum wire is plated with 
silver. The silver wire with its platinum core is then drawn 
thru successive dies until the proper size is obtained. The 
wire is then dipped into the solution and the silver is eaten 
away by the nitric acid, leaving the fine platinum core ex- 
posed. Such wire is called Wollaston wire. 


340. While this detector was the most sensitive one in 
use at the time of its greatest popularity—about 1906 to 
1910—it had the disadvantages of being unsuited for work 
aboard ship on account of jarring imparted to the cup and 
the acid which it contained. In addition, it had to be 
frequently adjusted to keep just the point of the wire in 
contact with the electrolyte—in order to compensate for 
its evaporation, and it was easily burned out by signals 
from near-by stations. An attempt was made by the Mas- 
sie Wireless Telegraph Company—an American concern 
operating on the Marconi patents—to obviate these diffi- 
culties by sealing the Wollaston wire in a glass tube which 
could be immersed to any depth in the solution. This 
procedure, however, resulted in a diminution of the sensi- 
tivity of the instrument. 


341. A diagram of the operating connection of this de- 
tector is shown in Fig. 105, where L represents the re- 
ceiving transformer, VC is a variable condenser for tuning 
purposes, SC is a fixed stopping condenser for preventing 
direct current from the battery EF from passing thru the 
secondary winding of the receiving transformer, D is 
the electrolytic detector and 7 is the pair of telephone 
receivers. Across the battery is shunted a variable resist- 
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ance, termed a potentiometer, for varying the potential 
across the detector so as to keep it at a state of polariza- 
tion just below the break-down voltage. It will be seen 
that when the slider of the potentiometer is at the point A, 
the full potential of the battery will be impressed upon 
the detector, when at the point B, there will be no poten- 
tial, and when at the half-way position C, the voltage will 


Fig. 105. Receiving Circuit With an Electrolytic Detector. 


be one half that of the battery. This device thus serves 
as a convenient method for obtaining very minute varia- 
tions in the detector potential. In operation, the slider 
is started at B and moved along the potentiometer until a 
hissing noise is heard in the receivers. This indicates that 
the polarization of the detector is being broken down. 
The voltage is accordingly reduced until this noise ceases, 
in which adjustment the detector is most sensitive. 


342. We shall later see that the phenomenon of recti- 
fication forms the basis on which the operation of many 
types of detectors is founded. The following explanation 
will serve not only as explanatory of the operation of the 
electrolytic detector but also of the other rectifying de- 
tectors. 
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343. With a wave length of: 600 meters, the frequency 
of the alternating current is 500,000 cycles, as we have 
previously seen. In the operation of the receiver, the an- 
tenna or primary circuit is first adjusted so that its capa- 
city and inductive reactances will be equal at that fre- 
quency, when there will be a maximum current flow in 
the circuit. This maximum current will induce a maxi- 
mum potential across the terminals of the secondary of the 
receiving transformer. By means 
of the variable condenser VC of 
Fig. 105, the secondary circuit— 
consisting of the secondary wind- 
ing and the variable condenser— 
is placed in a state of resonance. 
This is exactly analogous to the 
conditions which obtain in the 
secondary circuit of the transmit- 
ter. (See paragraph 136.) There p 
is thus existent a maximum po- 
tential across the terminals of 
this condenser. This potential, 
however, is alternating and of 
radio frequency. Consequently, 
the current which it sets up in the 
telephone circuit will be of so Fig. 106. 
high a frequency as to be above 
the limits of audibility. The problem, then, is to re- 
duce this radio frequency to an audio one. T in Fig. 
106 shows the decaying oscillating potential of a wave 
train as applied across the terminals of the detector. 
There are 1,000 wave trains per second radiated from a 
transmitter in which the supply current is of 500 cycles. 
That is to say, there is one wave train emitted per alter- 
nation or two per cycle. Since the rectifying detector has 
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the property of permitting current to pass thru it in but 
one direction, the lower (or upper) half of each cycle is 
wiped out, leaving a pulsating direct potential as shown 
in R, Fig. 106. This potential builds up or is stored on the 
condenser SC of Fig. 105. The summation or integration 
of these direct current impulses impressed upon the con- 
denser is discharged as shown in C of Fig. 106. This 
fairly high potential causes a complete break down or de- 
polarization of the detector with the triggering of a direct 
current from the battery E thru the telephone receivers, 
producing a click. One click or impulse is heard per wave 
train. The radio frequency of 500,000 cycles per second 
has thus been reduced to an audio frequency of 500 cycles. 
This action will be seen to be slightly different from that 
of the crystal detectors to be described below, in that the 
latter have no local battery current to be triggered thru 
the receivers. 


344. Crystal Rectifiers.—It has been found by G. W. 
Pierce and G. W. Pickard, both American physicists and 
engineers, that certain crystalline substances exhibit the 
property of unilateral conductivity, that is to say, they are 
more conductive to electric currents in one direction than 
in the other. Accordingly, they have been adapted to the 
needs of radiotelegraphy as rectifying detectors Some of 
the common crystal rectifiers are the elements silicon, tel- 
lurium, boron and arsenic, and sulphur compounds of the 
elements lead (galena), copper and iron (bornite and chal- 
copyrite), iron (iron pyrites and markasite), and molyb- 
denum (molybdenite). Certain oxides are also in use, 
namely, —those of zinc (zincite), copper (cuprite) and lead 
(cerussite). The latter detector has been widely used by 
the Marconi Company. The crystals are mounted in metal 
cups, retained therein by a solder of low fusing tempera- 
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ture such as Wood’s metal. (It has been found that high 
temperatures cause them to lose their sensitiveness.) A 
fine contact, such as the point of a spring brass or gold 
wire, is mounted so as to bear on the exposed surface of 
the crystal. The wire or the crystal, or both, are ar- 
ranged to be moved with respect to each other, as all 
points of the crystal are not sensitive and a careful search 
must be made to ascertain the most favorable position. 
Occasionally, two crystals are arranged to be used together, 
a point of zincite being used with either bornite or chal- 
copyrite. Such a combination is called the perikon detec- 
tor. Similarly, arsenic compounds are often used in con- 
junction with silicon. 


345. Carborundum, a carbide of silicon—an artificial 
compound—may also be used as a rectifier, but requires 
a small constant potential across its terminals to be most 
sensitive. (When so employed, the diagram of Fig. 105 
is used.) With the average crystal rectifier, a light—but 
not imperfect—contact of the wire on the crystal gives the 
best results. Carborundum, however, may be used with 
a rugged point bearing on it under considerable pressure. 
Accordingly, in the days when the crystal detector was the 
most common one in use, the carborundum detector en- 
joyed great popularity aboard ship, where it could not be 
jarred out of adjustment by heavy seas nor by the vibra- 
tions of gunnery exercises. 


346. The diagram of connections used with the crystal 
rectifiers named in paragraph 344 is shown in Fig. 107. 
The arrangement of the primary and secondary circuits is 
seen to be similar to that of the preceding figures. The 
detector or telephone circuit, however, is slightly different. 
The receivers T are shunted across the stopping condenser 
SC, which is in series with the detector D. As shown in Fig. 
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106, the alternating potential T is applied across the term- 
inals of the detector. The rectifying properties of the crystal 
permit a pulsating direct current only to pass thru it, charg- 
ing the stopping condenser with recurring direct current 


Fig. 107. Crystal Detector Circuit. 


impulses as shown in R. The condenser then discharges 
thru the telephone receivers once for the wave train. It 
will be observed that while there is but one discharge of 
the condenser per wave train, the number of charges it 
receives depends upon the damping of the train. For high 
damping there are fewer waves in the train, and hence 
fewer charges, than for low damping or decrement. 


347. While the crystal detector is still in use, it has been 
almost completely superseded—in all modern installations 
—hy the various forms of valve or audion detectors to be 
described in the following chapter. 


348. Magnetic.—This type of detector preceded the 
crystal rectifier historically, but due to the similarity be- 
tween the latter and the e ectrolytic type, it was considered 
advisable to discuss them successively. The magnetic de- 
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tector was the invention of Prof. E. Rutherford, but was 
later improved by Marconi and was quite widely used as 
a detector by the British Marconi Company. It is operated 
on the principle of the variation in hysteresis of the iron 
core of an electromagnet when it is subjected to high fre- 
quency currents. (See paragraph 135.) A diagram is 
shown in Fig. 108. Two horseshoe magnets are placed 


Fig. 108. Magnetic Detector. 


with their like poles together so as to magnetize a bundle 
of fine, insulated, iron wires revolved by the pulleys 
A and B. These are slowly driven by clock work so that 
the velocity of the endless iron band is about four feet 
per minute. Over the wire where the state of magnetiza- 
tion is greatest, that is to say, directly under the two north 
poles of the magnets, is wound a coil of insulated wire 
which is connected to the secondary circuit of the receiving 
transformer. This may be termed the radio frequency 
coil of the detector. Over this coil, and insulated there- 
from, is wound a second coil, whose terminals are connected 
yon ly 
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to a telephone receiver, which we may term the telephone 
or audio frequency coil. As the iron wires are driven 
at a constant speed, there is a constant magnetization 
of the wires within the detector coils. There is also a 
certain lag in the magnetization of the wires behind the 
magnetizing force, that is to say, due to their rotation, they 
do not attain maximum magnetization directly under the 
poles of the magnets but at a short distance to the right— 
in the direction of the rotation. However, since this lag 
or hysteresis is constant, no induced E.M.F.’s are set up in 
the telephone coil and the receivers are silent. When, 
however, radio frequency oscillations from the secondary 
circuit—due to incoming signals—are passed thru the radio 
frequency coil, the amount of hysteresis is reduced. That 
is to say, there is less lag of the magnetization of the core 
behind the magnetizing force—the points of greatest mag- 
netization are shifted to the left, nearer the poles of the 
magnets. This change in the magnetic field within the 
telephone coil results in the induction of a transient elec- 
tromotive force therein and one click of the receiver is 
heard for each train of radio frequency oscillations passing 
thru the detector. This type of detector is seen to be 
similar to the other types previously considered in that the 
integral effect of a complete train of waves is registered as 
one click of the telephone receivers. The radio frequency 
current of the incoming signals is thus reduced to an audio 
one, capable of detection by the ear. It is interesting to note 
that the ear and the diaphragm of the telephone receiver 
have similar limitations as to range of audibility in that 
even if the one were able to respond to radio frequencies, 
the other could not. 


349. This type of detector has the advantage of being 
extremely rugged and reliable—the operator has only to 
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assure himself of the rotation of the iron core to know that 
the detector is in an operative condition. It has the dis- 
advantage, however, of being rather insensitive. 


350. Tikker.—This type of detector has been noted in 
paragraph 250. The types of detectors previously consid- 
ered have operated on the principle of producing a click for 
each train of oscillations. With the Poulsen arc transmit- 
ter, or any other type employing undamped or continuous 


VC 


Fig. 109. Tikker Receiving Circuit. 


waves, there is but one wave train emitted for each depres- 
sion of the key. Consequently, when the detectors noted 
above are used, a single click is heard at the beginning of 
the train and another at the end. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to provide means at the receiver, if not already 
provided at the transmitter, for breaking up the long 
wave train into a number of trains, corresponding to 
the emission of some 1,000 trains per second in the aver- 
age spark transmitter. A device originally used by the 
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early Poulsen companies was a make and break circuit, 
similar to the vibrator of an induction coil. (See para- 
graph 139.) A diagram is shown in Fig. 109. The make 
and break device or tikker is shown at 7, and is in series 
with the telephone receivers, shunted across which is a 
large condenser, SC. It will be seen that Fig. 109 is iden- 
tical with Fig. 107, so far as the position of the respective 
detectors is concerned. 

351. When the tikker is open as shown in the figure, 
there is no audio circuit connected to the secondary or radio 
frequency circuit as with all other types of detectors. Con- 
sequently, there is no absorption of energy from the latter 
circuit, and low decrement and consequent full use of the 
principle of resonance may be obtained therein. As a 
result, higher potentials than are usually obtained will be 
resident on the condenser VC When the tikker is closed, 
the condenser SC, which is very much larger than VC, will 
receive the bulk of the charge which was on VC, and dis- 
charge into the telephone receivers, producing a click. The 
note heard in the receivers is that of the frequency of the 
make and break of the tikker Besides the fact that the 
tikker is necessary to break up the undamped received cur- 
rent into a series of wave trains, there is also gained the in- 
creased efficiency of dissociating the secondary and detector 
circuits so as to permit the former to receive a large charge 
before transferring it to the latter. The action here will 
be seen to be analogous to that of the quenched gap, in that 
the infinite resistance of the tikker at the “‘break,’’ and the 
consequent uncoupling of the secondary and detector 
circuits at certain instants, results in increased efficiency. 
The superiority of the tikker may even be demonstrated in 
reception from spark sets. The author has found that 
greater distances can be covered with this type of de- 
tector than with the best crystal, altho the tone of signals 
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is rough and, for other than high frequency spark séts, 
quite difficult to read. 


352. The tikker has the disadvantage, however, of 
not being able to properly time its make and break to 
the periods of charge and discharge of the two con- 
densers concerned. Consequently, the note heard in the 
receivers is not musical, rather—a smooth, hissing tone. 


353. L. W. Austin has designed a form of tikker which 
employs a rotary metal disk on the periphery of which is 
cut a light groove. A fine spring steel wire rests therein, 
as shown in Fig. 110. Light pressure of the wire is main- 
tained, and the ‘“‘chattering”’ of the wire on the wheel makes 
and breaks the circuit. It has been found that best re- 
sults are obtained when the wheel is revolved so as to 
run against the point of the wire. More pronounced 
‘chattering’? and more decisive makes and breaks of the 
circuit result, with clearer and louder signals. 


Fig. 110. Tikker. 


354. It has been found advantageous to mount the wheel 
of the rotary tikker on the shaft of an A.C. induction motor, 
rather than on that of a D.C. motor, for the induction in 
the telephone receivers from sparking at the commutator 
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of the latter often interferes with the reception of signals. 
This type of tikker was widely used in this country for un- 
damped wave reception prior to the advent of the valve 
detectors to be discussed later, was absolutely reliable, and 
proved generally satisfactory. 


355. While the subject of evacuated valves should prop- 
erly be covered in this section on detectors, it is considered 
advisable to devote a separate chapter to their study. Ac- 
cordingly, the remainder of this chapter will be given to a 
consideration of the various forms of modern receivers. 


L. 
MODERN RECEIVERS. 


356. So far as receivers only are concerned, and irrespec- 
tive of the detectors employed, we may class them as we 
classed transmitters—into single or double circuit sets. 
_We shall find that they exhibit the same qualities as trans- 
mitters of the same classification. Thus, as we have ob- 
served in the early part of this chapter, the untuned sec- 
ondary type of receiver, in which non-oscillatory currents 
occur in the secondary circuit—due chiefly to its high re- 
sistance—is similar to the single circuit transmitter. To 
receive any desired wave length it is only necessary 
to adjust the antenna or primary circuit to resonance, just 
as with the single circuit transmitter it is only required 
to tune the antenna for the radiation of any desired tune. 
Accordingly, for the various forms of high resistance de- 
tectors operated on the current principle, i.e., crystal recti- 
fiers, the untuned secondary receiver is the most efficient, 
both in facility of adjustment and in intensity of signals. 

Fig. 111 shows the scheme of connections for the modern, 
untuned secondary receiver. It will be noted that this is 
similar to Fig. 102 with the exception that the coherer and 
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local battery have together been replaced by the crystal 
detector. The inherent high resistance of the crystal de- 
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Fig. 111. Untuned Secondary Receiver. 


tector and the large capacity of the stopping condenser 
serve to make the detector circuit an aperiodic one. This 
scheme of connections is used by those systems enum- 
erated in paragraph 334. Occasionally, however, a small 
constant potential may be applied across the terminals of 
the crystal detector as with the carborundum type—to 
secure greater sensitivity, but this in nowise affects the 
aperiodic nature of the current flow in the detector circuit. 


357. We have seen, however, that the coherer and the 
electrolytic detector—and we shall find that the valve 
detectors are similar in this respect—require a large 
potential for their successful operation. It may be stated 
that any detector utilizing the trigger principle is so 
operated. Accordingly, the use of tuned coupled circuits 
in receiving becomes necessary for securing a high 
secondary potential, by utilization of the principle of res- 
onance in that circuit for the building up of a high poten- 
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tial across the secondary condenser. (See paragraph 136.) 
As previously explained, this step has its disadvantages in 
requiring a multiplicity of adjustments in both primary and 
secondary circuits in order that the coupling and their re- 
spective wave lengths be in proper accord for securing 
maximum selectivity—sharpness of tuning—and intensity 
of signals. (For very great selectivity, the Marconi Com- 
pany has added an intermediate oscillating circuit consist- 
ing of two inductances in series, one coupled to the pri- 
mary of the receiving transformer, the other to the sec- 
ondary, with a variable condenser either in series with the 
two or in shunt. This involves the use of three oscillating 
circuits —primary, secondary, and intermediate—with con- 
sequent increase in the labor of tuning adjustments.) 


LI. 
RECEIVING TRANSFORMERS.! 


358. The inductances comprising the antenna loading 
inductance and the primary and secondary windings of the 
receiving transformer are usually wound with silk or enamel 
insulated wires of small diameter. They are provided 
with taps taken off at regular intervals to a selective switch 
in order that variation of the inductance may be effected. 
The variable condenser C, of Fig. 103 serves to secure an 
exact adjustment of the wave length of the antenna circuit 
after an approximate adjustment has been made with the 
tapped inductances. The use of litzendraht—for the same 

1In place of the receiving transformers described below, increasing 
use is being made of capacity or static coupling between the primary 
and secondary circuits of receivers, especially of the electron tube 
type. Variable condensers are used for this work, and the mode of 
coupling is similar to that shown in Fig. 16, c. Here, L, would repre- 


sent the antenna circuit constants and L, those of the secondary circuit. 
C, in this case, would be variable. 
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purpose as in the transmitting apparatus—is common. 
With the low—and in the case of undamped waves, zero— 
decrements of modern transmitters, it becomes necessary 
to have the resistance of the receiver circuits as low as pos- 
sible in order that the receiver decrement may be reduced 
and the selectivity increased. (See paragraphs 226 and 273.) 
The construction of the windings of the receiving trans- 
former is similar to that used in the antenna coupler of 
the transmitter in that the windings are either cylin- 
drical, and arranged to be telescoped (for close coupling), 
or are spirally wound, and arranged to be rotated with 
respect to each other. 


359. Since these inductances are quite compact and 
very closely wound, it becomes necessary to employ cer- 
tain artifices for the elimination of what is termed distrib- 
uted capacity. Across an inductance, there exists a po- 
tential due to its reactance. (See paragraph 136.) This 
difference of potential between the terminals of the coil, 
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and in particular—between adjacent turns of wire compris- 
ing it—sets up lines of static force within the coil. These 
lines of static force will be the greatest for a minimum sep- 
aration of the turns across which there exists the greatest 
potential. If, as is sometimes the case, it becomes neces- 
sary to use more than one layer in the winding of an in- 
ductance for a receiver, care should be taken to bank the 
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turns. Fig. 112 illustrates the two methods of winding a 
multiple layer coil. In a, as is customary, the winding is 
started at turn 1 and is continued along the core to its 
other end at turn 6. Here the winding begins its second 
layer and turn 7 is wound over turn 6 of the first layer. At 
the end of the second layer we find turn 12 directly over turn 
1. These two turns have thus the difference of potential 
of 12 turns existing across the narrow space between 
them. In the banked winding shown in 0, turn 2 is 
wound directly over turn 1, turn 3 on the core, turn 4 over 
turn 3, and turn 5 on the core again. Thus, in the latter 
mode of winding, the greatest difference of potential exist- 
ing between two adjacent turns is that across three turns 
of wire. This does not increase no matter how long the 
core be made, and the inductance is the same as with the 
form of winding of a. The distributed capacity is thus re- 
duced by the use of banked turns, and this forms of wind- 
ing is universally employed in the manufacture of multiple 
layer coils for radio purposes. 


360. A brief consideration of the effects of distributed 
capacity will be found of interest. An inductance contain- 
ing distributed capacity may be represented as shunted 
by a condenser of equal capacity—as shown at the top of 
Fig. 113. Since this forms an oscillating circuit, it gives the 
coil a definite period or wave length of its own. If it be de- 
sired to use this coil as the secondary of a receiving trans- 
former for an untuned secondary receiver, the secondary 
circuit will not be aperiodic as it should, but will have a defi- 
nite wave length. When the wave length of the antenna cir- 
cuit is equal to that of the secondary coil, signals may be 
efficiently received on that tune, but should the antenna 
circuit be tuned to some other wave length on which in- 
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coming signals may be received, the two circuits will now 
be out of resonance, with consequent reduced efficiency. 
Further, if only part of the 


winding of acoilwithdis-  =#q|JqffJoo0 fo a 
tributed capacity is in =ato=: 
use, the remainder of the | 
coil will set up a small prey Se 


oscillating circuit by it- 
self, as shown in the lower 
part of Fig. 113, which will 
react upon that part of the 
coil which is employed, 
with consequent distortion ol poe 
of the tuning. If the sec- | 
ondary winding of the 
step-up transformer of a Fig. 113. 

transmitter contains dis- 

tributed capacity, as may be quite often the case, the 
oscillating circuit set up thereby may be in resonance, or 
approximately so, with the radio frequency currents in the 
gap circuit. This will permit radio frequency currents of 
high potential to make their way into the transformer and 
possibly damage it. (See paragraph 185.) 


LII. 
RECEIVING CONDENSERS. 


361. Under this heading, will be considered fixed and 
variable condensers. We have seen that most receivers 
comprise a fixed condenser, labelled SC—-stopping con- 
denser. These condensers are usually made of sheets of 
tinfoil, separated from each other by paraffined paper (the 
potentials are very low) and rolled into a compact mass. 
Occasionally, small mica condensers are employed for this 
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purpose (see paragraph 152), and other types of dielectric 
may be used. The fixed condensers in receiving circuits 
have fairly large capacity, averaging several tenths of a 
microfarad. 


362. The variable condensers in receiver circuits com- 
monly employ air as their dielectric, altho oil may be used 
to increase the capacity, and the Marconi Company has 
even employed thin hard rubber sheets. Variable con- 
densers are usually built in the rotary type, consisting of 


@) (b) 


Fig. 114. Variable Condenser. 


semicircular stationary and revolving metal plates. (See 
Fig. 114.) The stationary plates are built up in one group, 
and the rotary plates are mounted on a shaft, revolved by 
an insulated handle. The plates interleave, as in the Fes- 
senden compressed air transmitting condenser previously 
described, and the capacity of the condenser may be very 
minutely varied as the size of the opposing areas is changed. 
Theoretically, the capacity of the condenser is zero in the 
position shown in a of the figure. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is an appreciable capacity existing between the 
edges of the plates, even tho they be not interleaved. 
The maximum capacity of such condensers averages from 
0.001 mf. to 0.005 mf., according to the separation and 
number of the plates, and the nature of the dielectric 
used. 
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363. A sliding type of variable condenser used by the 
Marconi Company consists of two metallic tubes of differ- 
ent diameter, arranged so as to be telescoped, but insulated 
from each other. The degree of telescoping determines 
the capacity. This type is only used, however, for very 
small capacities, as there are—in effect—but two plates. 
Another type of sliding condenser consists of a series of 
movable and of stationary plates mounted in a rack, the 
movable plates sliding in grooves and cleats between the 
stationary ones. 


364. A variable condenser may be used in various parts 
of the receiver circuit. Shunted across the inductances in 
the antenna, it serves to increase the wave length. Shunted 
across the secondary coil of the receiving transformer, it 
enables the operator to secure a fine variation of the wave 
length in the secondary circuit. In series with the an- 
tenna, it reduces the antenna wave length so as to make 
it possible to receive signals on a wave length shorter 
than the fundamental. (See paragraphs 171 and 286.) 


LIII. 
TELEPHONE RECEIVERS. 


365. In the pioneer days of the art, coincident with 
the use of the coherer as a detector, Morse sounders and 
ink recorders were variously used as the current indicating 
devices. In recent years, other types of visual recorders 
have been employed—chiefly in conjunction with auto- 
matic, rapid transmitters. One device, the telegraphone 
—invented by Poulsen—makes use of the magnetization 
of a steel wire for the recording of the received impulses. 
With proper amplification, signals may also be registered 
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on wax phonograph records, or on a strip of sensitized 
photographic paper by the deflection of a beam of light re- 
flected from a small mirror on the moving member of a 


galvanometer. 


366. For all ordinary reception, however, telephone re- 
ceivers are commonly used. These are of the watch case 


3 SINS 


type, mounted on head bands and worn 
with a receiver over each ear. The tele- 
phone receiver consists of a steel per- 
manent magnet carrying a soft iron core 
at one end over which is wound a coil of 
wire thru which the current to be detected 
is passed. Very small currents produce 
changes in the magnetic field set up by the 
magnet which produce movements in the 
iron diaphragm which in turn are detected 
by the ear. Fig. 115 shows the single 
pole type of hand receiver while Fig. 116 
shows the bipolar arrangement applicable 


to either the hand or head (watch case) type; this 


employs a U-shape magnet in place of 
the bar magnet of the other receiver. 
The bar magnet has the advantage of 
applying the magnetic impulses of the 
electromagnet in the center of the di- 
aphragm where the greatest movement 
can be imparted to it. On the other 
hand, the reluctance of its magnetic 
circuit is very high (see paragraph 133), 
since the lines of force have to flow 


NS 


Fig. 116. 


from the North pole to the diaphragm and back to the 
South pole thru the air. In the type shown in the latter 
figure, the reluctance of the circuit is greatly reduced, 
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since the lines of force flow from the North pole thru 
the diaphragm back to the South pole, with only the inter- 
vening air space between the diaphragm and the poles. 
This type of receiver has the disadvantage, however, of 
not applying its magnetic impulses to the diaphragm at 
its center, where the greatest mechanical movement can 
be set up. A new type of receiver, shown in Fig. 117, 


Fig. 117. 


combines the favorable points of the other types. A mica 
diaphragm is employed, to which is fastened a lever AB, 
connected to the thin iron lever BC. The armature BC 
lies directly in the path of the flux between the two poles 
of the magnet so that the reluctance is even lower than 
with the watch case receiver. The mechanical impulses 
are communicated directly to the center of the diaphragm. 
Accordingly, this type of receiver is by far the most sensi- 
tive on the market. 


367. The magnetizing force which sets up lines of flux 
in a magnetic circuit of given reluctance corresponds to 
the electromotive force which causes a current to flow ina 
circuit of given resistance. It is termed magnetomotive 
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force, M.M F., and is given by the formula 
M = 1.257nl, (63) 


where M is the magnetomotive force, n represents the num- 
ber of turns of the inductance or electromagnet, and I is 
the current flowing therein. The expression n/ is termed 
ampere-turns, and is considered as a single quantity. Fora 
maximum response of a telephone receiver, it is desired that 
nI be as large as possible. There is a definite limit to this 
quantity, however, for if n be made too large, the resist- 
ance of the receiver will be so high that a reasonable E.M.F. 
will produce but a small J. Accordingly, in the design of 
telephone receivers, n/ is given a certain maximum limit. 
With such detectors as the electrolytic, crystal and valve, 
their inherent high resistances limit the flow of current in 
the detector or telephone circuit to a very small quantity. 
Consequently with a small value of J, it is necessary to have 
a large value of n. Receivers for use in conjunction with 
high resistance detectors accordingly are wound with a 
great number of turns of wire. In order that the winding 
may be encompassed in as small a space as possible, for 
both mechanical and electrical reasons, the size of the wire 
must be very small, from 36 to 50 B. & S. gauge. Such wire 
gives a high resistance to the telephone receiver. It is 
customary for a head set to have a resistance of from 1,000 
to 1,600 ohms per receiver. Since the two receivers are 
in series, the total resistance runs as high as 3,200 ohms 
per set. With the magnetic and tikker detectors, on the 
other hand, the resistance is quite low—consequently, for 
the increased value of current in the telephone circuit, the 
number of turns may be reduced. The telephone receivers 
for use with this type of detector need have a resistance of 
but 150 ohms per set. While it is customary to rate tele- 
phone receivers according to their resistances, since they 
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offer a ready means of comparison, it should be borne in 
mind that the resistance, except as it is indicative of the 
number of turns of copper wire on the electromagnet, plays 
no part in the sensitivity of a receiver. 


368. Various forms of electro-mechanical amplifiers have 
been used in conjunction with telephone receivers for in- 
creasing the intensity of received signals. Two notable 
examples are the Brown relay used by the Marconi Com- 
pany, and a polarized relay employed by the Telefunken 
Company. The latter company also made use of a sound 
amplifier operated on the principle of audio resonance— 
i.e., responding only to sparks of definite frequency. 


LIV. 
AUDIBILITY MEASUREMENTS. 


369. The taking of data on the strength of received signals 
constitutes what is termed an audibility measurement. 
Unit audibility is taken as that strength of signal at which 
dots may just be distinguished from dashes. If a variable 
shunt impedance be connected across the telephone re- 
ceivers, the strength of signals may be reduced so that 
they are just audible. In this condition, the intensity of 
signals—measured as ‘‘so many times audibility’’—is given 
by the formula 

a= z = 7 (64) 
where a is the audibility factor in ‘‘number of times audi- 
bility,” R is the impedance of the telephone receivers to 
the received signals, and S is the impedance of the shunt 
under the same conditions. Audibility boxes for use with 
telephone receivers of definite resistance and certain type 
are supplied. They consist of a resistance, tapped to sev- 
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eral buttons which are graduated according to the solution 
of equation (64). Audibilities may thus be read directly— 
without computation. This method is notoriously inac- 
curate, nevertheless it serves as a ready means of compar- 
ison of signal strengths, and is widely used. 


370. The following method for audibility measurements, 
termed the non-resonant method, is in use in the Bureau 
of Standards, and is commonly used by the Navy. With 
the modern valve detector receiver, so great a reinforce- 
ment of signals may be obtained by careful adjustment of 
the coupling and tune of the primary and secondary cir- 
cuits, that the strength of received signals is more often a 
matter of the operator’s skill than intensity of received cur- 
rents. Accordingly, it is desired to employ a method which 
will give fairly uniform results, irrespective of the observer. 
Signals are first received with the primary and secondary 
circuits fairly closely coupled. The coupling is then weak- 
ened, with careful readjustment of both primary and sec- 
ondary circuits so as to keep them in accord. At the weak- 
est point of coupling obtainable, the circuits are finally ad- 
justed for maximum intensity of signals. The coupling is 
now increased, but the primary tune ts left unchanged. The 
secondary tune is now varied with different degrees of coup- 
ling until the greatest intensity of signals is obtained. The 
primary tune, however, is not changed from its adjustment 
at the point of weakest coupling. The reading of the audi- 
bility meter is now taken. 


LV. 
HARMONIC OSCILLATION OF RECEIVERS. 


371. We have observed in paragraph 278 that a cord 
may be excited to vibration by impulses which are harmon- 
ics of its fundamental frequency. Similarly, a receiver 
when tuned to a certain wave length, will respond to oscil- 
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lations which are harmonics of its own tune. Thus, a 
receiver adjusted to resonance at a wave length of 15,000 
meters will respond to signals on a tune of approximately 
5,000 meters, its third harmonic. (Only an oscillating 
circuit of distributed inductance and capacity, such as the 
unloaded antenna considered in the preceding chapter, 
will have its fundamental wave length an exact multiple of 
its harmonics.) The receiver is thus oscillating harmon- 
ically, and unless a search be made of its lower range so as 
to detect the presence of the same station on its true re- 
ceived tune, the operator may be led to believe that he is 
receiving signals on the fundamental oscillation of his re- 
ceiver instead of on an harmonic. It should be borne in 
mind that it is not an harmonic of the transmitter which is 
being received. Instead its fundamental oscillation is pro- 
ducing an harmonic oscillation of the receiver. 


372. To reiterate—in order to obviate the error occa- 
sionally caused by assuming that signals received at a 
sharply defined tune on a long wave length adjustment of 
the receiver are emanating from a long wave length trans- 
mitter when, as a matter of fact, they may be coming from 
a station adjusted approximately to one third or one fifth 
of the receiver tune, a careful search should be made on 
shorter wave lengths so as to obtain the true wave length 
of the transmitter as determined by the fundamental oscil- 
lation of the receiver. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


LVI. 


THE EDISON EFFECT. 


373 In the study of the action of the various forms of 
electron tubes or valve detectors, which are variously 
termed audions, electron relays, kenotrons, pliotrons, dy- 
natrons, oscillions, thermotrons and what-not, according 
to the caprice of their respective inventors, a brief consid- 
eration of the so-called Edison effect will be found of in- 
terest. 


374. In 1890, or thereabouts, the American inventor 
Thomas A. Edison discovered an interesting phenomenon 
which was observed in the manufacture of the metal fila- 
ment electric lamp which he designed. When such a fila- 
ment is heated to incandescence, it radiates electrons— 
negative ions. (See paragraph 94.) It is quite generally 
believed that the flow of current in a metallic conductor is 
similar to that in an electrolyte—that is to say, takes place 
by the flow of electrons or ions, actuated by an electromo- 
tive force applied at the terminals of the circuit. When 
this E.M.F. is not impressed upon the circuit, the electrons 
or negative corpuscles within the metal are moving about 
in an irregular fashion, colliding with and bounding off 
from the atoms of the metal with which they come in con- 
tact. We have observed in paragraph 97 that the molec- 
ular activity of a gas increases as it is heated. Similarly, 
the velocity of these electrons within the metal increases 
as its temperature is raised. Ordinarily, these moving 
electrons do not become detached from the metal at its 
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surface, due to an electrical restraining force similar to 
that present on the surface of a liquid which is termed sur- 
face tension. As the metal is heated to a red or incandes- 
cent stage, however, the ‘‘surface tension”’ is not sufficient 
to restrain the electrons, which have now acquired a high 
velocity, and they are given off into space. This is similar 
to the evaporation of molecular particles of a liquid, which 
process is facilitated by heat. 


375. In the ordinary electric lamp, the radiation of nega- 
tive electrons imparts a negative space charge to the area 
surrounding the filament, that is to say, the space in the 
immediate vicinity of the filament acquires a negative charge 
just as tho it were a solid body. This negative charge 
tends to repel the like charge of the electrons (see para- 
graph 92), with the result that most of them are driven 
back into the filament again. Or we may say that in re- 
moving an accumulation of negative charges from the fila- 
ment in the radiation of the electrons, we are leaving it 
positively charged. This preponderance of a positive 
charge thereon, tends to attract the negatively charged — 
electrons so that many of them will return to the fila- 
ment. We shall later observe, however, in a consider- 
ation of the Fleming valve, that some of the electrons radi- 
ated are not returned to the filament, and their presence in 
the space surrounding it may prove of value. 


376. The radiation of electrons from an incandescent 
filament may be easily demonstrated. If an additional 
member or electrode be introduced into the electric lamp, 
it will receive a negative charge from those electrons which 
are not returned to the filament. This may be shown ex- 
perimentally by connecting one terminal of a galvanometer 
to the wing or plate—as the additional electrode is termed 
—and the other terminal to the negative terminal of the 
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lamp filament. With this connection, the lighted filament 
will produce only a slight deflection of the galvanometer 
—if any. If the lead from the galvanometer now be 
changed from the negative to the positive side of the fila- 
ment, a very pronounced deflection of the instrument will 
occur. This will indicate a difference of potential between 
the plate and that side of the filament to which the 
galvanometer is connected. Since there is a difference 
in potential, the wing must have received a charge opposite 
in sign to that of the positive terminal of the filament, and 
hence a negative charge. 


377. From the fact that the filament emits only negative 
ions, it is obvious that a rectifying characteristic must be 
one of the accompaniments of the Edison effect. A flow 
of negative ions from the filament to the wing is equivalent 
to a flow of positive ions from the wing to the filament. 
Hence, we see that we can pass a much greater cur- 
rent from the plate to the filament, with the flow of positive 
ions, than from the filament to the plate, against the flow 
of positive ions. 


378. The Fleming valve was invented by J. A. Fleming 
of London in 1904. He discovered, as a natural sequence 
to his investigation of the Edison effect, that the phenom- 
enon of unilateral conductivity accompanying the Edison 
effect could be utilized in the construction of a rectifying 
detector of radio frequency currents. His valve consisted 
of a lamp with a carbon filament, metal (tungsten) ones 
were introduced later, and a sealed-in plate or wing. A 
diagram is shown in Fig. 118, where L represents the usual 
receiving transformer, C the secondary condenser, SC the 
stopping condenser, T the telephone receivers, V the valve, 
consisting of filament F and plate P, A the filament battery 
and R a small variable resistance for regulating the flow 
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of the filament current. The operation of the Fleming 
valve is similar to that of the various crystal detectors in 
that its rectification properties permit a series of direct 


Fig. 118. Fleming Valve. 


current impulses to collect upon the stopping condenser 
which discharges into the telephone receivers once per 
wave train. 


LVII. 
ELECTRON TUBE DETECTORS. 


379. To E. H. Armstrong, of New York, is due much of 
our modern conception of the action of electron tubes, and 
the following discussion is based largely on his publications 
in regard to this subject. We observed in paragraph 375 
that a great many of the electrons radiated from the fila- 
ment return thereto due to the repelling action of the nega- 
tive space charge. If, however, the plate be charged with 
a positive potential, its charge, being opposite to that of the 
electrons, will serve to attract them to it. Consequently, 
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most of the electrons do not return to the filament. As the 
positive potential of the plate is increased, more and more 
electrons are attracted toward it. We have previously 
observed that the flow of a stream of ions between two 
electrodes—in this case, the filament and the plate—con- 
stitutes the passage of a current of electricity between the 
two points. In the electron tube, the equivalent current 
of the ionic stream projected against the plate is termed the 
plate current (or the wing current). Consequently, with 
increased plate potential, there is increased plate current. 


380. The relation between plate potential and plate cur- 
rent however, is not that of Ohm’s Law. If it were, for 
every increase in potential, there would be a corresponding 
increase in current. Instead, the following action takes 
place. At moderate potentials of the B battery—which sup- 
plies the plate potential—only a few of the electrons radi- 
ated reach the plate, the rest are returned to the filament 
under the influence of the space charge. As the plate po- 
tential is increased, for a fixed value of filament current— 
and hence constant electron radiation—the number of 
electrons reaching the plate in any instant of time will 
increase up to that amount where all of the electrons radi- 
ated are attracted to the plate. The space charge is now 
completely neutralized. Further increase in potential can- 
not result in any increase in the plate current. Similarly, 
for a fixed value of plate potential, an increase in the fila- 
ment current, supplied by the A battery—so-called—will 
result in increased electron radiation due to the greater 
heat generated. A greater plate current results from this 
increased ionic radiation, but this has a limiting value on 
account of the greater negative space charge produced by 
the increasing electron emission. As the A battery cur- 
rent is increased, the space charge will rise to a value equal 
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to that of the plate charge, but opposite in polarity. The 
two charges thus neutralize each other, and no further 
attraction can be exerted by the plate, so that the addi- 
tional ions radiated are returned to the filament. Thus, 
whether we leave the plate potential constant and vary the 
degree of ionic radiation, or leave the radiation constant and 
vary the plate potential, in either case we shall find that 
the plate current will rise only to a certain value, beyond 
which, for any increase in either the radiation or attracting 
force, it cannot grow greater. The wing current at this 
point is said to be saturated. (See paragraph 270.) 


381. For a given plate potential, we have seen that the 
only limiting factor to the plate current is the negative 
space charge. By introducing a third member within the 
tube, termed the grid, Lee de Forest, an American inventor, 


= 0 
Grid Potential 


Fig. 119. Characteristic of Three-element Tube. 


has designed a tube in which the space charge can be con- 
trolled, thus affecting the flow of plate current. (His de- 
vice is called the audion.) When the grid is positively 
charged, the effect of the negative space charge will be 
neutralized and a greater plate current will flow. On the 
other hand, if it be negatively charged, the space charge 
will be assisted, resulting in driving an increased number 
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of electrons back to the filament, with consequent dimi- 
nution of plate current. The relation between grid poten- 
tial and plate current is shown in Fig. 119. It will be ob- 
served that at the position A on the plate current curve, 
the grid is at zero potential with respect to the filament 
(negative terminal). For a positive charge of the grid 
with respect to the filament, the plate current is increased 
until the point B is reached, when the space charge is 
completely neutralized, and for the particular degree of 
filament temperature and plate potential in use, no more 
electrons can be attracted to the plate. That portion of 
the curve past B is the saturation current. A negative 
charge on the grid will reinforce the space charge, reduc- 
ing the plate current to values on the lower portion of the 
curve. 


382. With the grid at the same potential as the negative 
side of the filament, the plate current will be at the value 
A of Fig. 119. This is of course a direct current, and plot- 
ted against time, as shown in Fig. 120, assumes the flat 


T 
Fig. 120. 


curve represented by the light line. If an alternating 
potential be now impressed upon the grid, such as that of 
an incoming oscillation, a fluctuation in the wing current 
‘will occur, of the same frequency, and in phase with, this 
periodic E.M.F. This variation in the plate current is 
shown in the heavy line in Fig. 120. It is immaterial 
whether the impressed E.M.F. be of audio or radio fre- 
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quency. A slight alternating potential applied to the grid, 
will cause a very large fluctuation in the wing current, as 
may be seen from Fig. 119. A very slight increase in the 
grid potential from zero to a value indicated by D will cause 
the wing current to rise from Ato B. The sensitiveness 
of the audion as a relay or amplifier is thus a function of the 
steepness of this curve, for the steeper the curve, the greater 
will be the wing current fluctuation for a given change in 
grid potential. This non-linear characteristic of the wing 


, 


current curve of the audion, i.e.—the fact that it does not 
follow Ohm’s Law (see paragraph 254)—is responsible for 
its use as an amplifier in both transcontinental telephony 
and radiotelegraphy. 
383. As a detector of spark signals, the electron tube 
makes use of both its rectifying and amplifying properties. 
19 243 
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A diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 121. The A 
battery furnishes current for heating the filament F and 
the B battery supplies the required positive charge on the 
plate P. Incoming oscillations, when properly tuned in the 
antenna and secondary circuits, impress a radio frequency 
potential across the secondary condenser VC. When that 
side of the stopping condenser SC, which is connected to 
the grid, is positively charged by this radio frequency po- 
tential, a large current passes from the grid to the fila- 
ment. (See paragraph 377.) When it is negatively 
charged, however, the rectifying property of the tube will 
not permit a current to flow from the filament to the grid. 
Consequently, for each wave in an incoming train, a nega- 
tive charge is given to the condenser and the grid. For 
each train, there is accumulated on the grid condenser the 
summation of these negative charges. This large negative 
charge on the grid causes a reduction in the plate current, 
according to Fig. 119. 


384. The nature of the various currents and potentials is 
shown in Fig. 122. It should be borne in mind that the 
telephone current which is triggered by the potential on 
the stopping condenser and grid is of audio frequency. The 
radio frequency plate current is triggered thru the telephone 
receivers by the radio frequency potential on the grid. In 
the simple detector connection for the electron valve shown 
in Fig. 121, no use can be made of this radio frequency cur- 
rent thru the telephone receivers, because it is above the 
limit of audibility and the high impedance of the receivers 
reduces its value. 


385. In a system devised by Armstrong, this radio. fre- 
quency current in the telephone circuit is used to increase 
the potential in the grid circuit, thus securing an increased 
amplification. The diagram is shown in Fig. 123. Inserted 
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Radio Frequency Potential 


Grid Potential 


Plate Current 


Potential on Condenser 


Telephone Current 


Fig. 122. 
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in the radio frequency or secondary circuit is the secondary 
of a transformer 7, the primary of which is connected in the 
telephone circuit. The variable condenser TC across the 
telephone receivers provides a low impedance path for the 
radio frequency plate current. This radio frequency plate 
current, which is supplied by the B battery and is triggered 
by the radio frequency on the grid, passes thru the plate 
circuit B, TC, P, F and the primary of T. It is considerably 


Fig. 123. 


larger than the grid current, as we have observed from a con- 
sideration of the curve in Fig. 119. With the windings of the 
primary and secondary of the transformer 7 in the proper 
direction, the mutual induction between the two windings 
will transfer some energy of the plate current into the sec- 
ondary circuit, so as to reinforce the original, small, grid 
potential. The additional potential now impressed upon the 
grid will cause an even greater plate current to flow, and the 
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energy of the latter is fed back into the secondary circuit to 
further reinforce the grid potential. This regenerative action 
thus brings about a tremendous amplification which is lim- 
ited only by the constants of the various circuits and the 
tube. The final potential on the condenser SC, the fourth 
curve of Fig. 122, is thus very much larger than without the 
regenerative action, and the telephone current is accordingly 
greatly increased. 


386. Since the intensity of signals depends almost wholly 
upon the value of the grid potential, it is readily seen why 
tuned coupled circuits must be used in order that a large 
resonant potential may be built up in the secondary circuit 
or the grid circuit VC, F, G and SC. 


LVIII. 


ELECTRON TUBE AMPLIFIERS. 


387. Combinations of more than one tube may be used 
to secure the benefits of their amplifying properties. It is 


' 


obvious that by applying the terminals of any feeble pul- 

sating current circuit to the grid and filament respectively, 

an amplification of this current may be obtained. (This is, 
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of course, utilization of the non-linear plate current curve.) 
The simple detector connection is used for the amplifying 
circuit as shown in Fig. 124. It will be noted that an iron 
cored transformer is used to transfer energy from the tele- 
phone circuit of the first audion to the grid circuit of the 
second. There is a very great number of connections 
which may be used for combined detector and amplifier 
combinations. In general, they provide means for utilizing 
the telephone current or the plate current to trigger local 
current in an additional audion. Two or more electron 
tubes in cascade may be used as amplifiers, but as more 
tubes are added, their operation becomes so critical that, 
as a rule, it is not customary to use more than three tubes. 
In Fig. 124, the first audion is used as a combined detector 
and amplifier, and the next one as an amplifier. Additional 
amplifiers are added by inserting the primary of an addi- 
tional iron cored transformer in the place of the telephone 
receivers, and continuing the same scheme of connections. 


388. The amplifiers may be so connected as to increase 
the radio current (plate current) or the audio current (tele- 
phone current) or both. Such connections are quite intri- 
cate, however, and the reader is referred to the appended 
bibliography for a more complete discussion of this subject. 


LIX. 
THE HETERODYNE. 


389. We observed in-paragraph 74 that when two alter- 
nating currents of different frequency are flowing in the 
same circuit, beats areformed. The frequency of the beats 
is equal to the difference between the frequencies of the 
two oscillating currents. That is to say, if one current be 
of a frequency of 500,000 per second and the other 501,000 
per second, the frequency of the beats will be 1,000. 
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390. From the above, it will be seen that two alternating 
currents of radio frequency—which are inaudible—may be 
superimposed, one on the other, and the resultant current 
rendered audible. Fessenden adapted this principle to the 
reception of undamped signals. We have seen that the 
incoming signals from an undamped wave transmitter such 


D Py 
SC 
M| 
Mp 


Fig. 125. Heterodyne Receiver. 


as the Poulsen arc, or one of the various radio frequency 
generators, are inaudible unless broken up into separate 
wave trains. If we provide some local source of radio 
frequency current, however, which we can superimpose 
on the received current, we shall be able to produce 
audio beats, providing the two currents have the proper 
difference in frequency. This type of reception is termed 
the heterodyne. In its original form, it comprised a circuit 
similar to that shown in Fig. 125. 


391. This figure shows a combination of a small Poulsen 
arc generator and a crystal detector receiver. The arc 
circuit may be tuned to any desired frequency, its oscil- 
lations being induced into the secondary circuit of the re- 
ceiver by means of the two couplers M; and M,;. The os- 
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cillating current from the incoming waves is also induced 
into this circuit, where beats are formed similar to the wave 
trains of a damped wave transmitter. It will be seen that 
as L and C of the arc circuit are varied, the frequency of the 
local oscillations may be detuned any desired amount from 
that of the incoming signals. The greater the difference 
in frequency between the two alternating currents, the 
higher will be the frequency of the beats and the higher the 
pitch of the telephone note. The receiving operator has 
thus complete control over the note of signals, which is not 
possible with the average receiver. Further, the tone is of 
pure, musical quality and may be easily distinguished from 
atmospheric disturbances. A certain amplification also 
takes place since the amplitude of the beats is the resultant 
of that of the received and local currents. 


392. This system of detection does not lend itself favor- 
ably to spark signal reception, since there will be superim- 
posed an undamped wave—the arc oscillations—on the 
damped current of the received oscillations. Consequently, 
while there is considerable amplification, the note of the 
signals is rough and ragged. The higher the spark fre- 
quency, however, the smoother the signals become, but at 
no time is the tone as pleasing as when receiving signals 
from an undamped wave transmitter. 


393. While the early heterodyne was perfect from a the- 
oretical standpoint, it was found very difficult to secure an 
arc which would burn sufficiently smooth and quiet to 
secure perfect beats. Asa result, this system did not come 
into very wide adoption until the discovery was made that 
oscillations could be set up by an electron tube which could 
be tuned and superimposed on incoming oscillations in 
exactly the same fashion as the Fessenden heterodyne. 
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394. In paragraph 385, we observed that the regenerative 
action of an electron tube served to transfer energy back 
from the plate circuit to the grid circuit. If the coupling 
between the primary and secondary of the transformer T 
of Fig. 123 be made sufficiently close, the potential induced 
in the grid from the wing circuit is so great as to maintain 
the former in a continuous state of oscillation. In order 
that the oscillation may be started, however, it is necessary 
to produce a change in the grid potential which will cause 
a fluctuation of the plate current. This disturbance in the 
plate circuit feeds back a pulsating E.M.F. into the grid 
circuit which maintains its oscillations. It is sufficient to 
lightly tap the lead to the grid with the finger so as to change 
its potential to start the complete system into oscillation. 
As a matter of fact, in starting the current thru the fila- 


1 Adaption of the generation of undamped oscillations by the elec- 
tron tube to transmission of radio signals is now being made by several 
American and European radio concerns. In this country, the General 
Electric Company and the Western Electric Company have put on the 
market, under the various trade names listed in paragraph 373, an 
electron tube of large size which is suitable for the production of un- 
damped oscillations. The system of connections is substantially that 
shown in Fig. 123, with the exception that the telephone receivers, of 
course, are omitted.. 

As a generator of undamped oscillations, the electron tube may be 
employed for telegraphic or telephonic purposes. In the former case, 
a suitable key is inserted in the circuit, and if reception is desired by 
the crystal detector method, the undamped oscillations are modulated 
by some local source of audio frequency, such as a buzzer. When 
radio telephony is to be carried on by this method, a telephone trans- 
mitter is inserted in the ground lead. 

Such transmitters have proved highly successful, especially where 
small power is to be used, as on aircraft. 
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ment from the A battery, the transient ionic current and 
potential fluctuation are sufficient to create enough of a 
disturbance between the plate and grid circuits to set up 
oscillations. The frequency of these oscillations is largely 
determined by the constants of the grid circuit. 


395. In the reception of undamped signals by the com- 
bined audion-heterodyne method, the local oscillations and 
the incoming oscillations are sufficiently detuned by care- 
ful adjustment of the capacities VC, SC, and TC of Fig. 123 
as to produce beats of any desired frequency. The detec- 
_ tion action is then the same as discussed in the earlier part 
of this chapter for the reception of damped wave signals. 


396. While the possibilities of the electron tube have 
been suggested rather than discussed in the above, due to 
the elementary nature of this text, it must be apparent that 
the opportunities for combined heterodyne, radio, and audio 
amplification are such as to make the tube an extremely 
sensitive piece of apparatus for continuous wave reception. 
Great credit is due Armstrong, Austin, de Forest, Moor- 
head and the other workers in this line for their develop- 
ment of this most interesting device. Long distance 
transmission by radio, to which accomplishment we are 
gradually becoming accustomed, is due as much to the 
development of the modern super-sensitive receiver as it 
is to the production of the high power transmitter. 


LXI. 
MODERN ELECTRON TUBES. 


397. The de Forest audion differs from most of the other 
electron tubes on the market in that traces of gas are left 
within the tube. That is to say, the audion is not com- 
pletely exhausted in the process of manufacture. Since 
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Moorhead Electron Tube, Type B. Suitable for 
Transmitting and Receiving. 


PLATE XXXIII. 


Moorhead Electron Relay Suitable for Detector, 
Amplifier and Oscillator. 
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there are left undissociated molecules of air within the 
tube by this method, the electron emission produces an 
ionization of the tube due to the liberation of positive and 
negative ions from the impact of collision. (See Section 
XIV.) As the degree of vacuum is made higher and higher 
in the process of exhaustion, the Edison effect, or the de- 
gree of pure electron discharge from the filament, increases, 
since it is easier for the negative corpuscles to detach them- 
selves from the filament with the pressure of the surround- 
ing gas removed. As the tube is evacuated, however, the 
number of undissociated molecules is diminished. The 
resultant ionization depends upon both of these factors, 
consequently the extent of ionization will vary widely for 
slightly different pressures. Since the shape of the curve 
of Fig. 119, in a de Forest audion, is a function of the ex- 
tent of ionization, the difficulty in exactly securing the cor- 
rect pressure for optimum ionization results in the produc- 
tion of audions of widely differing degrees of sensitivity. 


398. Several tubes are now on the market in which only 
the ionic discharge from the filament is used. In the man- 
ufacture of these tubes, all traces of gas are completely 
removed, consequently tubes of consistent performance 
may be turned out. Electron tubes of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, General Electric Company (the so-called 
kenotron and pliotron) and of a San Francisco manufac- 
turer, O. B. Moorhead, are so produced. The latter 
makes use of the electro-chemical relation existing be- 
tween certain metals in the construction of the filament, 
wing and grid. These tubes are characterized by great 
sensitivity and uniform performance but, due to the di- 
minished conductivity caused by the elimination of gas ion- 
ization, require greater plate potential, as supplied by the 
B battery, than does the de Forest audion. 
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LXII. 
MAGNETIC CONTROL. 


399. In paragraph 382, we observed that as a simple de- 
tector or amplifier, i.e., non-regenerative, the sensitivity of 
the electron tube is wholly a function of the steepness of 
the curve of Fig. 119. It will be found that if a magnet be 
brought within a short distance of a tube when so used, its 
sensitivity can be enormously increased by certain critical 
adjustments of the position of the magnet. In 1914, the 
author published a discussion of this subject, illustrated 
with plate current curves similar to that in Fig. 119, show- 
ing that the increase in signal strength due to the magnet 
was caused by increased steepness of this curve, and 
ascribing this result to deflection of the ions such as to 
bring about a critical balance between the electrostatic 
influence of the grid, filament, and plate potentials and the 
magnetic field. Thus, a slight change in the grid potentials 
from the incoming oscillations would exert the double ac- 
tion of affecting the space charge as well as restoring the 
deflected ions to their normal course, thereby causing an 
even greater change in the telephone current. (See para- 
graph 261-a.) 


400. The effect of the magnetic field is not so noticeable 
when the regenerative and beat actions of the tube are 
brought into play, probably due to the fact that the ampli- 
fication obtainable by the magnet is but a small proportion 
of the enormous amplification secured by the other methods. 


LXIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


401. The practical applications of radiotelegraphy, and 
its companion communication—radiotelephony, have never 
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been so pronounced as at present, during the war. Fire 
control ashore and at sea is now directed by observers in 
radio equipped airplanes, while the more common radio 
communication in the field, between units of the fleet and 
with land are familiar examples of its military adoption. 
The use of various forms of radio direction finders or com- 
passes has made it possible to guide air craft and to locate 
enemy radio stations—ashore and afloat. Distances of 
12,500 miles—half the circumference of the earth—by the 
radio telegraph, and 4,700 miles by the radio telephone, 
have already been covered. While it is highly improbable 
that radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony will ever com- 
pletely supersede the wire telegraph and telephone, their 
practicability, efficiency, and general worth are certainly 
established facts. 
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In the preparation of the lectures of which this text is a 
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Buel, RH. Safety Valves. 5. ce 30 cscs eee 16m0, 0 75 
Bulman, H. F., and Mills, F. P. Mine Rescue Work and 
Organizationys ices eea tae soo EES Cn Press.) 
Bunkley, J. W. Military and Naval Recognition BooR..12mo, 1 00 
Burley, G. W. Lathes, Their Construction and Operation, 
1z2m0o, 2 00 
—— Machine and Fitting Shop Practice 2 vols..12mo, each, 2 00 
— Testing of Machine Tools....................... 12m0, 2 00 
Burnside, W. Bridge Foundations................... 1z2mo, *2 00 
Burstall, F. W. Energy Diagram for Gas. With text...8vo, 1 50 
Diagram sold separately.......... ee ata Rose co Cae *I 00 
Burt, W. A. Key to the Solar Compass...... 16mo, leather, 2 50 
Buskettj eh a sWiei a bite eA Ssaying eyes cies cin erie excite 12mo, *1 25 
Butler-eH- J... Motor Bodies and, Chasisie. ps ere 8vo, *3 00 
Butler,.2. H. An Oil Trade Calculator... 2) 0. 23. 12m0, 3 00 
Byers, H. G. An Outline of Qualitative Analysis of Inorganic 
WUDSLANCES Give es cen es cavuc ale ction ts «ters 12m0, 2 00 
Cain, W. Brief Course in the Calculus................12m0, *1 75 
ae HI ASTICH ATCHES |. %,, 20.5 fad rsieverice nL ee 16m0, 0 75 
——— Maximum Stressesixs 2. si. s incre dsc estes aie 16m0, 0 75 
—— Practical Designing Retaining of Walls..........16m0, 0 75 
—— Theory of Steel-concrete Arches and of Vaulted Struc- 
TUTES ss esi js Rie ae aroha icine ease eI ache te 16m0, oO 75 
—— Theory of Voussoir Arches...................... 16m0, 0 75 
Calvert, G. T. The Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia 
andy Crude sAmmoniagee eae ae heen 12m0, 4 00 
Cameron;/J. W. Centrifugal’ Pumps... 0.00). 0e eeeeee 8V0, 3 75 
Camm, S. Aeroplane Construction: ............--se% 12m0, 3 00 
Carey, A. E., and Oliver, F. W. Tidal Lands..........8v0, 5 00 
Carhart, H. S. Thermo-Electromotive Force in Electric 
Cells oi cleehswroleinie stots ree cic, a ee 12m0, 2 00 
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Carpenter, R. C., and Diederichs, H. Internal-Combustion 

BUTI SINGS va Serete: lassraitersekerree ete sions en ae etal 8v0, 5 50 
Carpmael, H. Electric Welding and Welding Appliances.4to, 4 00 
Carter, H. A. Ramie (Rhea), China Grass........... 12mo, *3 00 
Carter, H. R. Modern Flax, Hemp, and Jute Spinning. .8vo, *3 50 

Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing of Fabrics........ 8vo0,. *1 25 
Cary, E, R. -Solution of Railroad Problems With the Use of 

ther SlidewRule sos accuse asitee esr ss we eat eeieiaet ONO ek 25 
Casler, M. D. Simplified Reinforced Concrete Mathematics, 

, 12mo, 1 25 

Cathcart, W. L. Machine Design. Part I, Fastenings...8vo, 3 50 
Cathcart, W. L., and Chaffee, J. I. Elements of Graphic 

WEARICS aaa s stem its ices sloure wretches heirs wietne’s 8vo, *3 00 

Shogiumcourses ing Grapuicste. ser acsins ele nara cuers Pls 12m0, 1 50 

Caven, R. M. Foundations of Chemical Theory........8vo, 4 00 
Caven, R. M., and Lander, G. D. Systematic Inorganic Chem- 

ASULY, Ret ovhe sore Ise uate ones cone 12m0, 2 25 
Chalkley sas bh. e Diesel sngines Var cminitse sess cise 8vo, 5 00 
Chalmers, T. W. The Production and Treatment of Veg- 

etables Ole s et pee see re on mabe abt atalvelaisneemee a 4to, 7 50 
—— Paper Making and Its Machinery................. 4to, 8 00 
aaa DHEY GY TOSCOPICT COMPASS eas eiceilee ise wale cise tet 8v0, 4 00 
Chambers) Mathematical Tables. - 520-2. oes <8V0,,. 2050 
Chambers:5 Gr mee AStLononlyien.c oo seco Seis 16m0, 2 50 
Chappel, E. Five Figure Mathematical Tables........8vo, 2 50 
Charnock. “Methanical Technology. .%. 22... 98.2.00.6...- 8vo, *3 50 
Charpentier, P. Timber... a TiO; 0) 00 
Chatley, H. Principles 4n6 issions of picraplancas: ..16mM0, 0 75 
SNOW CO USCO Wiateh VE OW Cl. cartel silo tmecrelsistaioies “120, *1 50 
GV TOSTA ICME Ala TCL Otmewe sae Aerotech sias)s) cc) slelsisierelas seis Svo, *1 25 
CiiiG), CMs Te re? oot ae eee eoddusimmocoancnos 8vo, *2 00 

Christian, M. Disinfection and Disinfectants. . .I2m0, 2 50 
Christie, 'W. W. Boiler-waters, Scale, Corrosion, ‘Foaming, 

8v0, *3 00 

= Chimneys Design sand = PRCOLYtae.csa chin wo onslees 3. 8vo, *3 00 

ee NH ACem DTA Ltiisr oer ett ase ce rsiic -s/6.5 ereiersisicrs 16mo, 0 75 

Water, Its Purification and Use in Industries..... 8v0, 3.00 
Christopher, J. E., and Byrte, T. H. Modern Coking Practice. 

QIVOUS et te's! ee! «3, '» «tle SCI CS EHO ROCs gs BBA OES a 8vo, 800 
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Church's) LaporatoryuiGuideee .cerciwiritecrie eyecare ne 8v0, 2 50 
Cisis, H. A. Modern Marine Engineering..12mo, fabrikoid, 3 00 
=, Practicale Wlectricall MMoiIneerin nec) -\seiacietsl-pe a siats 12mo, 2 00 
Clapham, J. H. Woolen and Worsted Industries......... 8v0, 2 00 
Clapperton, G. Practical Papermaking................ 8v0, 3.00 
Clark, A. G. Motor Car Engineering. 

Voll. “Conscructiony saver see lacunae tele ere .8v0, 4 00 

MN RI UL: IDC Ca ile nome anna mcoicd bon Sore OCH ha aio tone 8v0, 3 50 
Clark, C. H. Marine Gas Engines.......... 12mo, fabrikoid, 2 00 


Clark, J. W., and Scott, W. Plumbing Practice. 
Vol. JI. Lead Working and Plumbers’ Materials..8vo, *4 00 
Vol. II. Sanitary Plumbing and Fittings.......... (In Press.) 
Vol. III. Practical Lead Working on Roofs........(/n Press.) 
Clarkson, R. P. Elementary Electrical Engineering....12m0, 2 00 
Clerk, D., and Idell, F. E. Theory of the Gas Engine..16mo, 0 75 
Clevenger, S. R. Treatise on the Method of Government 
SULVE VIN ey. cael teenie nee oc, wateeneieny. LOM Oni OLe tae 2a 50 
Clouth, F. Rubber, Gutta- Percha, and Balata....8vo, (Reprinting.) 
Cochran, L. Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Gperiioatoas 
8vo, 2 50 
—— Treatise on Cement Specifications.................. 8vo, 1 oc 
Cocking, W.C. Calculations of Steel-Frame Structures.12mo, 2 50 
Coffin, J. H. C., and Collins, E. B. Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy Satoh heats cotati oer fabrikoid, 12mo, 3 00 
Colburn, Z., and Thurston, R. H. Steam Boiler Explosions. 
16mo0, 0 75 


Cole, R. S. Treatise on Photographic Optics........... 12m0, 2 00 
Coles. A:.C) Critical Microscopy :4.... os. eee eee 8vo (In Press.) 
Coles-Finch, W. Water, Its Origin and Use.. evs) 350 
Collins, C. D. Drafting Room Methods, Sendarde and 

HOLMS Ach: rasta sane hse nore ii tee 8v0, 200 


Collins, S. Hoare. Plant Products and Chemical Fertilizers, 
8v0, 3.00 


——. Chemical’: Fertilizers f25. 2.02 e nec hes 2 eee eis 3 50 
Collis, A. G. High and Low Tension Switch-Gear Design.8vo, *3 50 
—_— Switchgear PENEE ESPN SO SIA OD OE OY nee Dice. Oe 12m0, 0 50 


Colver, sep SS. Hishs Wxplosives.. man iene en ae 8Vv0, 10 00 
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Comstock, D. F., and Troland, L. T. The Nature of Matter 


and }lectricity cassie ty Oy yack ae cne. = ceahe. i 1z2mo, 2 50 
Coombs. Hw Acn Gear leethis: sof ae taas terchigt cote eee 16m0, 0 75 
Cooper Wor Rj ePiimary) Batteriess205 - ieee eee 8v0, *6 oo 
Copperthwaite, W. C. Tunnel Shields...........4to, (Reprinting.) 
Corfield, W. H. Water and Water-Supply.............. 1€m0, 0 75 
Cornwall, H. B. Manual of Blow-pipe Analysis........8vo, *2 50 
Cosorove.d Jie Ro Coalsaasac sen: carat rn haan eae 8v0, 3 50 
Couch, J. F. Dictionary of Chemical Terms..12mo, fabrikoid, 2 50 
Cowee, G. A. Practical Safety Methods and Devices....8vo, 4 00 
Cowell, W. B. Pure Air, Ozone, and Water............. 12m0o, *2 50 
Craig, J. W., and Woodward, W. P. Questions and Answers 

About Electrical Apparatus.......... 12mo, leather, 1 50 
Craig, T.) Wave and Vortex: Motion:....0./.5 ods. 8 o0c0s 16m0, 0 75 
Crehore, A. C. Mystery of Matter and Energy.. +12m0,. I 00 
oor LOW ALONE eh a 2 oily fe, eee eae ot AS uae ees Sees 12m0, 2 00 
Crocker, F. B., and Areaia M. Electric Motors. .8v0, 3.00 
—and Wheeler, S. S. The Management of Electrical 

Machinery sas 228 coeeo noes .12m0, *r 00 
Crosby, E. U., Fiske, H. A., and Forster, H. “W. Handbook 

of File Protection Soca aoe fabrikoid, 12m0, 4 00 
Cross, C. F., Bevan, E. J., and Sindall, R. W. Wood Pulp 

ANG TUS SUSES sa ce eye Roussel ate las PS oie arot Sebati 8vo, 3 50 
Crosskey, L. R. Elementary Perspective................ 8v0, 150 


Crosskey, L. R., and Thaw, J. Advanced Perspective....8v0, 2 00 
Cushing, H. C., Jr., and Harrison, N. Central Station Man- 


ACCINENCH SR gst te aae erate ene chao ne aie chy cre *2 00 
Dadourian, H. M. Analytical Mechanics................ 8v0, 3 75 
ae STADNIC VS CACIC See erat totais ies = lhe areehe ois) ie tis/'s eee) Says 8v0, 0 75 
Danby, A. Natural Rock Asphalts and Bitumens......8vo, *2 50 
Darling, E. R. Inorganic Chemical Synonyms....... _.12mo, I 00 
Davenport, C. The Boome al tue a BVO, 2 50 
Daveyaw ame Nee GAS) UnpINe yepreaer sey t-te atl ole ees 8v0, *4 00 
Davies, F. H. Electric Power and Traction............ 8vo, *2 oo 
—— Foundations and Machinery Fixing............... 16mo *z oo 
Davies, J. H. Modern Methods of Welding.............. (In Press.) 


Davis, A. M. Introduction to Paleontology EE DN Renee oes 8v0, 350 
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Deerr Na Sugar Caney. wet. ttc tee eke ere 8vo, 
Deite, C. Manual of Toilet Soap-Making............. 8v0, 
De la Coux, H. The Industrial Uses of Water.........8Vv0, 
Del Mar, W. A. Electric Power Conductors...........8v0, 
Denny, G. A. Deep-Level Mines of the Rand........... ALO. is 
De, Roos,2 J. eDa Cau Linkag esha gy ser cee ee ee 16mo, 
Derr, W. L. Block Signal Operation............ oblong 12mo, 
Desaint, A. Three Hundred Shades and How to Mix Them. 
Y 8vo, 

Des Varonay Awe Sewer | GaSeS atresia meter: 16mo, 
Devey, R. G. Mill and Factory Wiring............... 12mo, 
Dichmann, C. Basic Open-Hearth Steel Process.......... 8vo, 
Dieterich, K. Analysis of Resins, Balsams, and Gum Resins. 
8v0, 

Dilworth, E. C. Steel Railway Bridges................ 4to, 
Dinger, Lieut. H. C. Care and Operation of Naval Ma- 
CHIMET Vi eee A cic Bgl eer oeetiete Sas eee ees 12mo, 

Dixon, D. B. Machinist’s and Steam Engineer’s Practical 
Calculator ..... -16m0, mor., 

Dobson, E. Manufacture of Bricks and. Tiles. oh ete 12m0, 
Dommett, Week: Motor iCareMechanism® 5 4 12m, ° 


Dorr, B. F. The Surveyor’s Guide and Pocket Table-book. 
16mo., mor., 
Draper, C. H. Heat and the Principles of Thermo-dynamics, 


I2mo, 
Draper, E. G. Navigating the Ship......... fabrikoid, 12mo, 
Dubbel, H. High Power.Gas Engines.4..25.-4)..22 45 8vo, 
Dumbleton; J. EH. Aerial Navigation:.-............- 12mo, 
Dumesny, P., and Noyer, J. Wood Products, Distillates, and 

Extracts Uitiousmscsete cs tee ie eo eee ee 8vo, 
Duncan, W. G., and Penman, D. The Electrical Equipment of 
Collieries! ee siete) Koay eae dee eee 8vo, 
Dunkley, W. G. Design of Machine Elements. 2 vols. 
8vo, each, 
Dunstan, A. E., and Thole, F. B. T. Textbook of Practical 
Chemistry SAO Se Senden ADSI od sale 12mo, 
Durand, W. F. Hydraulics of Pipe Lines............... 8vo, 
Durham, He Wi Sawsse een een ee eee Seat NAN 
Duthie, A. L. Decorative Glass Processes.............. 8v0, 
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Dyke, A. L. Dyke’s Automobile and Gasoline Engine 
Rncyclopediag comer etme ierica. tani wntd v« ; 2 S8NOjid 6h.00 
Dyson, S. S. A Manual of Chemical Plant. 12 parts. 
: 4to, paper, 7 50 
——and Clarkson, S. S. Chemical Works......4... 25 8Vv0, 9g 00 


‘Eccles, W. H. Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. ..12mo, 
(New Edition in Preparation.) 


Eck, J. Light, Radiation and Ilumination............. 8v0, *2 50 
Eddy, L. C. Laboratory Manual of Alternating Currents.12m0o, 0 50 
Hidelman..P.y Inventions sand Ratents. ©2255... aes ese 12m0, 2 00 
Edgecumbe, K. Industrial Electrical Measuring Instruments, 
8v0, 5 00 
Edlerek. | switches “anda switchvear. i. ov. 6. isaac Fe 8v0, 3 50 
Eissler, M. The Metallurgy of Gold....................8V0, © 9 00 
Phew Metaliire ye Ol Silver ce oe ase oes ee ae 8v0, 4 00 
—— The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead.............8v0, 6 25 


Ekin, T. C. Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams, 
folio, *3 00 


Eliot, C. W., and Storer, F. H. Compendious Manual of Qualita- 


tivesChemical Analysis. 2eseté - alte uet.ibiees 12m0, 1 50 
Eliott, A. W. M. Rectangular Areas......... pees oie 120, 3 00 
itis. Camry drogenation .ofeOsin anys: » ye. ss cuojeucnchs 8v0, 7 50 


——Ultraviolet Light, its Application in Chemical Arts, 

12mo (Jn Press.) 
——.and MacLeod, A. L. Vital Factors of Food....8vo (Jn Press.) 
—and Meigs, J. V. Gasoline and Other Motor Fuels..8vo, 10 00 


Eltis, Guemiodern “echnical Drawing... 2 i. onic scene ose 8vo, *2 00 
——-—. Modern wbractical) Carpentry. se tans. ocib cass cate ns 4to, 7 50 
Ennis, Wm D. Linseed Oil and Other Seed Oils.......8v0, 5 00 
=== AD plied bier Ody NalmliCsa w-arqearan ests sere cet iaare fa. « 8v0, . 5 00 
—— Flying Machines To-day........................ I2mo, *I 50 
eee TP HELIMOGYHAMICS A DILOS CO! crates spa) cocersleyereie oie occas is) 3 8v0, 4 00 
—— Vapors for Heat Engines.................5.005. I2mo, *I 00 
Ermen, W. F. A. Materials Used in Sizing...........8V0,_ *2 00 
Erwin, M. The Universe and the Atom....*...12mo (Reprinting) 


Ewing, A. J. Magnetic Induction in Iron.............. 8vo, *5 00 
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Faber, 0. Ferraris’ Dioptric Instruments............... 8v0, 
Fage, A. Airscrews in Theory and Practice............. 4to, 
Fairchild, J. F. Graphical Compass Conversion Chart and 
Tables ei ae Oar ratte kara ade vacate etic ote 

Fairie, J. "Notes oni Lead Ores.7 70. oie c vs ome iactdane 12m0, 
—Notes on Pottery Clays................0 ee eee 12mo, 
Fairley, W., and Andre, Geo. J. Vertilation of Coal Mines. 
16mo, 


Fairweather, W.C. Foreign and Colonial Patent Laws .. .8vo, 
Falk, K. G. Chemical Reactions: Their Theory and Mechanism, 


12mo, 

Fanning, J. T. Hydraulic and Water-supply Engineering. 8vo, 
Farnsworth, P. V. Industrial Mathematics.......... 12m0, 
Fay; 1. W- 2 The; Coal-tar#Dyest a. acuscceien en ens 8vo, 
Fernbach, R. L. Glue and Gelatine.. aeons eee SV OS 
Fierz-David, Dr. H. E. The Punden ental Brocouce of Dye 
Chemistry RAD Sami ti vin Reds. Be hts Ra chen tsicltc 
Findlay, A. The Treasures of Coal Tar................ 12m0, 
Firth, J. B. Practical Physical Chemistry............ 12mo, 


Fischer, E. The Preparation of Organic Compounds. .12mo, 
Fisher, H. K. C., and Darby, W.C. Submarine Cable Testing. 
8v0, 


Fleischmann, W. The Book of the Dairy........8vo (Reprinting.) 


Fleming, J. A. The Alternate-current Transformer. Two 
Volumes 5252.5 Sasser). ae eters at oo see ee 8vo, 
Vol. I. The Induction of Electric Currents........... 
Vol. II. The Utilization of Induced Currents....... 
—— Propagation of Electric Currents................... 8vo, 
——A Handbook for the Electrical Laboratory and Testing 
Rooms id womvOlumesiren. wiles eeise 8vo, each, 
Fleury, P. Preparation and Uses of White Zinc Paints. .8vo, 
Blynnd. Ps )J-e RlowmofsWiatererne.s isons eee eee 12m0, 
= AV ATAUlIC i Dablesing jects Vantec nie ateusrrtie, vine Gate aeie aes 16mo, 
Formanek, Dr. J. Benzine and Mineral Lubricants...... 8vo, 
Foster, H. A. Electrical Engineers’ Pocket-book. (Seventh 
Redtiony), Pte, 2 yen ae aa dee '...12m0, leather, 
—— Engineering Valuation of Public Utilities and Factories, 
8v0, 
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Fowle, F. F, Overhead Transmission Line Crossings....12mo, *1 50 


—— The Solution of Alternating Current Problems...... 8vo (In Press.) 
Hox, iWiaiG: ebransitionyCurvesissc oe cots ccke eeslens 16m0, 0 75 
Fox, W., and Thomas, C. W. Practical Course in Mechanical 
DIA Wine A Aes Se eels ee eee eet © Aten en eae I2mo, I 25 
Foye). C. sChemicaleProplems=)).. S200... aa sneen ers 16m0, 0 75 
Handhook wor eMineralogy <2) 5 cn fshic ee bonita 16m0, 0 75 
Francis, J. B. Lowell Hydraulic Experiments............ 4to, 15 00 
Franzen, H. Exercises in Gas Analysis............... 12m0, *r/0o 
Fraser, E. S., and Jones, R. B. Motor Vehicles and Their 
NOTIGATIOS We eon ee ah oe Gin ener tin: MET. ie 8vo, fabrikoid, 2 oo 
Frederick, R. C., and Forster, A. Public Health Chemical 
ANALY SIS) Scere at a Oe a css en ees 8v0 4 59 
Freudemacher, P. W. Electrical Mining Installations..r2mo, *1z oo 
Friend, J. N. The Chemistry of Linseed Oil........... 12mo, I 00 
Fritsch, J. Manufacture of Chemical Manures......... 8v0, 600 
Frye, A. I. Civil Engineers’ Pocket-book....... 12mo, leather, *5 00 
Fuller, G. W Investigations into the Purification of the Ohio 
IRI VON Sete re eee nes ee AOR of See cea hd 4to, *10 00 


Furnell, J. Paints, Colors, Oils, and Varnishes..8vo (Reprinting.) 


Gandswindt, A. Dyeing Silk, Mixed Silk Fabrics and Arti- 
HCAS koe ee Siete. eeiivelote atin se cele § 8vo, 5 00 
Gant, L. W. Elements of Electric Traction.............. 8vo, *2 50 
Garcia, A. J. R. V. Spanish-English Railway Terms..8vo, 3 00 
Gardner, H. A. Paint Researches and Their Practical 
PD OLICATIONS feiss ce tie ee eee ciety e arclelevetr a ain: 8v0, 600 
Gardner, J. W. F. Earthwork in Railway Engineering..8vo, 3 50 
Garforth, W. E. Rules for Recovering Coal Mines after Explo- 
SIONS ANGUMILES oto & septa fo easter cs 12mo, leather, 1 50 
Garrard, C. C. Electric Switch and Controlling Gear...8vo, 10 90 
Gear, H. B., and Williams, P. F. Electric Central Station Dis- 
tribution |SYStEMS: ec stee etter siete ie a eiele semi 8vo, 3 50 
Geddes; ATES Mi. “Meteorology... c.nvele cece es. (In Press.) 
Geerligs, H. C. P. Cane Sugar and Its Manufacture. .8vo. 
(Reprinting. ) 
—— Chemical Control in Cane Sugar Factories..........4to, 5 00 
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Geikie, J. Structural and Field Geology. cs....ssese110.s8VO, 7 50 
Georgi, F., and Schubert, A. Sheet Metal Working..... 8v0, 3 50 
Gerhard, W. P. Sanitation, Water-supply and Sewage Dis- 


posal of Country Houses by tier cause sist lelabetes I2mo0, 2 50 

———= Gas MLIgh ting v2:ts ccna chetdehs oeteyeee ies, ororereepa stacks 16m0, 0 75 

———— HOUSE, Drainage n, fe ccheictersisistsinve sxecelorcaoofehossrcnetesisy ite 16m0, 0 75 

= — Household: Wastes) is cl. seco ctere- hotescuehetentonsien sfaktenshone soit 16mo, 0 75 

—— Sanitary Drainage of Buildings...-.............. 16m0, 0 75 

Gerhardi,. Ci. W;H.* Electricity, Meters.- 0-2... 1. 8v0, *7 20 
Gibbings, A. H. Oil Fuel Equipment for Locomotives. .8vo, 

(Reprinting) 

Gibbs, W. E: Lighting by Acetylene.-.............2: I2mo, *1 50 

Gibson, A. H. Hydraulics and Its Application......... 8vo, *6 00 


—— Water. Hammer in Se Pipe Lines. .12mo0 (Reprinting. ) 
Gibson, A. H., and Ritchie, E. G. Circular Arc Bow Girder.4to, *3 50 


GilbretheRs)B: = Motion Studyeceiee erect ese 12m0, *2 00 
—— Primer of Scientific Management................ 12m0, I 25 
Gill, A. H. Gas Analysis for Chemists................ 8v0, 1.25 


Gillmore, Gen. Q. A. Roads, Streets, and Pavements...12mo, 1 25 
Godfrey, E. Tables for Structural Engineers. .16mo, leather, *2 50 


Golding, H. A. The Theta-Phi Diagram............... 1z2mo, *2 00 
Goodchildt Wr Ereclous i StON Cs snr anne eee 8v0o, 2 50 
Goodell, J. M. The Location, Construction and Maintenance 

of; Roads #1 Aee (is. SAS ee Re eee 8v0, 200 
Goodeve, T. M. Textbook on the Steam-engine......12m0, 2% 50 
Gore, G. Electrolytic Separation of Metals........... 8v0, 4 50 


Gornston, M. H. Operating Engineer’s Catechism, 
fabrikoid, 12mo, 4 00 
I 


Gould, E.S. Arithmetic of the sien, Pogine eee ate 12mo, 00 
—— Calculus ° RE Lc, MORIN He OE DOO o Noe one 16mo, 0 75 
High’* Masontyee Damsnn cc s.h ryder reece cae r6m0, . 0 75 
—— Practical Hydrostatics and Hydrostatic Formulas..16mo, 0 ie 
Goulding, E. Cotton and Other Vegetable Fibres......... 8vo, 
Gow, C. C. The Electro-Metallurgy of Steel BP Oa (In Pree. 
Grard, C. Aluminium and Its Alloys..:........... #131 OV 0s eS ROO 
Grasser, Goa SyntheticeDanninshe,.scneeenceeeeeeeinen (In Press.) 
Gratacap, L. P. A Popular Guide to Minerals......... 8v0, 3.00 
Gray, H. HH. 4Gas-Works! Products. ss. asec 8vo (In Press.) 
Gray, J. Electrical Influence Machines............... I2mo, 2 00 


-—— Matine* Boiler Designi2 tess. celiac soca 8v0, 3.00 
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Greenhill, G. Dynamics of Mechanical Flight......:.... 8vo. *2 50 
Greenwood, H. C. The Industrial Gases................8V0, 5 00 
Greporiotic.s Ro = Mineral Waxes <i js.) 06, tian sens yc chee 1amo, *3 00 
Grierson, R. Some Modern Methods of Ventilation..... 8vo, 3.00 
Griffiths, A. B. A Treatise on Manures........ 12mo (Reprinting.) 
Griffith, E. A. Engineering Instruments and Meters..... 8v0, 6 50 
SXOSS spa Eee HL ODSico fet pte os eR ere ete a oe ae ee ens 8v0, *5 00 
Grossman, J. Ammonia and its Compounds.......... 12m0o, 1 50 
Groth, L.A. Welding and Cutting Metals by Gases or Electric- 
V/A A ot Rages Beso CSE Oy Sag 8v0o, 3 00 
Groner, AS Power-loom) Weaving 2755.. 22.¢. 20282 e. es 8v0, *3 50 
Grunsky, C. E. Topographic Stadia Surveying.fabrikoid, r12mo, 2 00 
Gintherg GOS sintegrationaec stat.) oe sete tone 8vo, 1 50 
Gurdenss hue raverse, - Cablesine a. wicibeveruyeicioeinie sew ce folio, 7 50 
Guy, A. E. Experiments on the Flexure of Beams......... 8vo, *r 25 
Haenig, A. Emery and the Emery Industry..........8vo, *2 50 
Haimbactiomic-us LOtter ye DeCOLattonl ye. see ci ess col = 1z2mo, *3 50 
Hale, A. 7 The Manufacture of Chemicals by Electrolysis, 
8v0, 2 00 
—— Modern Chemistry, Pure and Applied. 
NUGUCE =} 1 0S ON Per A a a kre 8v0, each, 4 00 
V0 ISMRE RLV, Ve Tecreteccre rs hice eiie ine Was arenene ainiesney a (In Preparation.) 
Hale, Harrison. American Chemistry.. wuer2™M0;. 12500) 
Hale, W. J. Calculations of General Chemistry. . ..12M0,,, “I 50 
Hall, C. H. Chemistry of Paints and Paint Vehicles.....12mo, *2 00 
Hall, R. H. Governors and Governing Mechanism......12mo, *2 50 
Hall, W. S. Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
8v0o, 275 
== Descriptive m GCOMeCLYan ete create atols/« ce stale. leks 8vo (In Press.) 
Haller, G. F.,and Cunningham, E.T. The Tesla Coil.....12mo0, *1 25 
Halsey haa e olide, Valve Gearstene gtecn cen 1c 12mo, I 50 
pe THEMUSEROLETNE  SUGCMRULC: te cnn oe sails vcrejsee rs 6 16m0, 0 75 
— Worm and Spiral Gearing.. : - .16m0, 0 75 
Hamlin, M. L. Action of Chemicals on Industrial Materials, 
(In Press.) 


Hancock, H. Textbook of Mechanics and Hydrostatics.....8vo, 1 50 
Hardy, E, Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics... .. I2mo, *1 50 
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Haring, H. Engineering Law, 


VolswismvLaw ror -Contractsn i aene toch seen en healt 8v0, *4 00 
Harper, J. H. Hydraulic Tables on the Flow of Water.16mo, *2 00 
Harris, S. M. Practical Topographical Surveying. ....... (In Press.) 
Harrow, B. Eminent Chemists of Our Times....... 12m0, 2 50 
—— From Newton to Hinstein................+.0.0-- 12mo0, 1 00 
Harvey, A. Practical Leather Chemistry............... 8vo, 375 
== DAnnin gar aterials saeeipeekirsetens cro pastes a 8v0, 3 75 
Haskins, C. H. The Galvanometer and Its Uses.leather, 16mo, 1 50 
HattiweyirA piles nes COlOLiStaemenc eerie square 12m0, 2 00 
Hausbrand, E. Drying by Means of Air and Steam..12mo, *2 50 
—— Evaporating, Condensing and Cooling Apparatus. .8vo, *6 00 


Hausmann, E. Telegraph Engineering..............:.. 8vo. 
(New Edition in Press.) 
Hausner, A. Manufacture of Preserved Foods and Sweetmeats. 
’ 


8vo, *3 50 
Hawkesworth, J. Graphical Handbook for Reinforced Concrete 
Design ret cet ets cribiny: Seccuas tounycens a oe Nek ae ee 4to, *2 00 
Hay, A. Continuous Current Engineering.............. 8vo, 375 
Hayes, H. V. Public Utilities, Their Cost New and Deprecia- 
THOM oF ef clots» ancl cass ope Sa ceed eet corer aie aaa 8vo, *2 00 


—-Public Utilities, Their Fair Present Value and Return, 
8vo, *2 00 


Heath, F. H. Chemistry of Photography.......... 8vo (Jn Press.) 
Heather, H. J. S. -Electrical Engineering............. 8vo, *4 50 
Heaviside, 0. Electromagnetic Theory. 

VolshdPand: Ia eae eee eee 8vo, each, (Reprinting.) 

Vol aT es Ok AR Ras Date AE LRM aa SG a 8v0, (Keprinting.) 
Heck, R. C, H. Steam Engine and Turbine............ 8v0, 4 50 

Steam-Engine and Other Steam Motors. Two Volumes. 

Vol. I. Thermodynamics and Mechanics...........8v0, 4 50 

Vol. II. Form Construction and Working..........8v0, 5 50 
—— Notes on Elementary Kinematics............8vo, boards, *1 00 
—— Graphics of Machine Forces............... 8vo, boards, 1 25 
Heermann; 9 se Dyerswa Materials perma. cee). a eerie 12mo, *3 00 


Henderson, I. F. A Dictionary of Scientific Terms....8vo, 4 50 
Hering, C., and Getmann, F. H. Standard Tables of Electro- 
chemical Hquivalentsi2x. 0.10.00 ieee fabrikoid, 2 vo 
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Hering, D. W. Essentials of Physics for College Students. 


8vo, *2 25 
Herington, C. F. Powdered Coal as a Fuel.............. 8vo, 4 50 
Hermann, G. The Graphical Statics of Mechanism..12mo, 2 00 
Herzfeld, J. Testing of Yarns and Textile Fabrics......8v0, 6 00 
Higgins, JAl La) -The’ Transition ‘Spirali.c. 2 j..<. esha cce 12m0, 2 00 
Mildenbrand, “Bu.W-, > Cable-Making so) 207-2 0. cae 16m0, 0 75 
Hilditch, T. P. Concise History of Chemistry......... 12m0, *1 50 
= BCCELIG EXAITIS ie eo Pee este re hae Me a PLE, 8v0, 3 00 
Has May. Mires thee Pheory-of Proportion: <.....5..280. 8vo, *2 50 
Hillhouse, P. A. Ship Stability and Trim............... 8v0, 5 00 
Haror) Jie PlatemGirder +Constructionacns... a2asccok ark 16m0, 0 75 

Statically-Indeterminate Stresses................. 1z2mo, 2 50 
Hirshfeld, C. F. Engineering Thermodynamics.......16mo, 0 75 
Hoar, A. The Submarine Torpedo Boat............... 12m0, *2 00 
Hobart, H.M. Heavy Electrical Engineering............. 8vo, *4 50 
ea Desionmof Static e DTANSLOLrmMe4§s:.. o.oo sn eon 12mo, *2 50 
aI EG UICILY, a2 shiny 22s A eae Ee Rirgeh Osi ore Saya! 8vo, *2 00 
aoe TOC ERIC LT Aa St. arol cvs) toh seta = eta ase] rei are cefe' wescarausree as, Sea fele 8Vv0, 3 00 
———_— Hlectric. Propulsion Of SDIpS) sa. se. ces o oes io oaesioe © 8v0, *2 50 


Hobart, J. F. Hard Soldering, Soft Soldering, and Brazing. 
1z2mo, I 25 


Hobbs, W. R. P. The Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements 


12m0, oO 
Hoff, J. N. Paint and Varnish Facts and Formulas....12m0, 2 00 
HolesewWa cahes Distributions ofGas yay c icra oyeyese =10ie\0 alae olks 8vo, 7 50 
Holmes, A. Nomenclature of Petrology................. 8v0, 3 50 
—— Petrographic Methods and Calculation............. 8v0, 6 00 
Hopkins, N. M. Model Engines and Small Boats......12m0, 1 25 
—_— The Outlook for Research and Invention..........12m0, 2 00 
Hopkinson, J., Shoolbred, J. N., and Day, R. E. Dynamic 
lectricity ie sercidiacts Pei Asean care iresisscei-ns > 16m0, 0 75 
Horner, J. Practical Ironfounding................-.... 8v0, *2 00 
—— Gear Cutting, in Theory and Practice.......8v0, (Reprinting.) 


Houghton, C. E. The Elements of Mechanics of Materials, 
12m0, 2 50 


-Houstoun, R.A. Studies in Light Production.......... I2mo, 2 00 
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Hovenden, F. Practical Mathematics for Young Engineers, 
12mo, *r 50 


Howe, G. Mathematics for the Practical Man........12m0, 1 50 
Howorth, J. Repairing and Riveting Glass, China and Earthen- 
Wale Poe ser eles ese cree Malte dione 8vo, paper, *o 50 
Hoyt, W. F. Chemistry by Experimentation.......... 12mo0, *o 70 
Hubbard, E. The Utilization of Wood-waste..........8v0, 4 50 
Hubner, J. Bleaching and Dyeing of Vegetable and Fibrous 
Materials” svt.) janthiaarhd ested care e 8v0, 7 50 
Hudson; 7OSer = Iron andwsteclaere eee eee 8v0, 3.00 
Humphreys, A. C. The Business Features of Engineering 
Practice scars ccs soonest doo odgvaindddwacgoos uC 8v0, 3.00 
Hunter; Aca. Bridge.W orks Aeon. ee Oh bere ee 8vo (In Press.) 
Hunter, W. H. Dock and Lock Machinery.............. 8v0, 4 50 
Hurst, G. H. Handbook of the Theory of Color........ 8v0, *3 50 
Dictionary of Chemicals and Raw Products........8v0, *5 oo 
—— Lubricating Oils, Fats and Greases................ 8vo, *5 00 
=== SOAPS ha SAR MALI aed at ale fe ae ods ete ee ee 8v0, 7 00 
Hurst, G. H., and Simmons, W. H. Textile Soaps and Oils, 
8v0o, 400 


Hurst, H. E., and Lattey, R. T. Text-book of Physics..... 8vo, *3 00 
—— Also published in Three Parts: 


Viol-mal.) “Dynamicsiand) Heather cannes eee ee eeiee I 50 
Volo elie Sound sandieligh treme ratsterccs citrate I 50 
Vol. III. Magnetism and* Electricity... ->.. +... 2.0. 2 00 
Hutchinson, R. W., Jr. Advanced Textbook of Magnetism 
and. Mlectricitys 2s voOlsee. sen eee 8v0, 5.00 
— Long Distance Electric Power Transmission...... 12m0, 3 00 
——and Thomas, W. A. Electricity in Mining........(Jn Press.) 
Hyde, sHaiwWa. skew Archesmuteys:8 sess ch tee tere 16m0, 0 75 
Hyde, F. S. Solvents, Oils, Gums and Waxes......... 8vo, *2 00 
Induction Coils ter. fo -srpes tts hele ole tore ete st eee tester Reret > 16m0, 0 75 
Ingham, A. E. Gearing. A practical treatise........... 8vo, *2 50 


Ingle, H. Manual of Agricultural Chemistry........... 8v0, 500 
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Inness, C. H. Problems in Machine Design............ 12m0, *3 00 
ae CCN CELA RA ae Ul Guts Sa Pe obi. Ur pega te at 12m0, *3 00 
ed NN Le hs Deer | ee a FOL Re oe Ce 12mo, *4 co 


Jacob, A., and Gould, E.S. On the Designing and Construction 


Qhe Srorages Reservoirs. enc. se ite ce en 16m0, 0 75 
Jacobs, F. B. Cam Design and Manufacture..........8v0, 2 00 
James, H. D. Controllers for Electric Motors..........8v0, 3 00 
Jebl Ee | Manutacture, OriCarbons. jos santana athe ah = 8v0, 5 00 


Jennings, A. S. Commercial Paints and Painting....8vo, 2 50 
Jennison,F.H. The Manufacture of Lake Pigments....8vo, 6 00 
Jepson,G. Camsand the Principles of their Construction...8vo, *1 50 


——- Mechanical Drawing........ eis OVO Ln Prenanation.) 
Jervis-Smith, F. J. Dynamometers. . Tan se eiON0 Leena OO 
Jockin, W. Arithmetic of the Gold and ‘Silversmith PEAT 2100, ws LOO 
Johnson, C. H., and Earle, R. P. Practical Tests for the 
Electrical Laboratory ....... fe a Gla Press.) 
Johfison, J. H. Arc Lamps and cence Avoarneae' -12m0, | *o 75 
Johnson, T. M. Ship Wiring and Fitting...... r2mo0, (Reprinting.) 
Johnston, J. F. W., and Cameron, C. Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry andsGeolopyae) canis teed; I2mo, 2 60 
Joly,-J. Radioactivity and Geology.......-........... 12m0, 3 50 
Jones, C. L. Service Station Management. s vnacpeui none 8v0, 200 
Jones, H. C. Electrical Nature of Matter and Radioactivity 
12m0, 2 25 
SS ELAR GIF SOS se ode doo COBO MEeO REDO eee om 8v0, 3°75 
Ne Wit Tanii CUCINISLEY «> o1cia sehr abi slaledinc sioecaa tle 12m0, *2 00 
JONES a) Hae binplates nd UStt yim mera iets aie it anaes 8vo, *3 00 
Jones, M. W. Testing Raw Materials Used in Paint....12mo, *2 50 
Jordan; J2*B:’ Crystallography... 2.5... folio, paper, 1 oo 
Jordan, L. C. Practical Railway Spiral.. .12m0, meatier, * 50 


Jiiptner, H. F. V. Siderology: The Science of Iron... ..8v0, *5 00 


Kanthack, R., and Goldsmith, J. N. Tables of Refractive 
Indices. 
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Kapp, G. Alternate Current Machinery.............. 16mo, 
Kapper, F. Overhead Transmission Lines.............. 4to, 


Keim, A, W. Prevention of Dampness in Buildings... .8vo, 
Keller, S. S., and Knox, W. E. Analytical Geometry and 


Calculus R75 se Pace © taste yoke lela tetoece Mor ctede ccaraete eeton ete Es 
Kemble, W. T., and Underhill, C. R. The Periodic Law and the 
Hydrogeng Spectruuieseryy-tee. etree 8vo, paper, 

Kemp, J. Bo Handbook of -Rocks.t...).\ostsiss + sles ssstsieion aie 8vo, 
Kennedy, A. B. W., and Thurston, R. H. Kinematics of 
ME ACHINGE Yh atescriee erctctes one ele meter ci mets 16mo, 
Kennedy, A. B. W., Unwin, W. C., and Idell, F. E. Compressed 
AE oe Gara ois: Tele sie se Taetehere ete ick ate aes Sea 16mo, 
Kennedy, R. Flying Machines; Practice and Design. .12mo, 
— Principles of Aeroplane Construction.......... later 8vo, 
Kent, AW wiStrengsthyory Materials. wa ee ee 16mo, 
Kershaw, J. B. C. Fuel, Water and Gas Analysis Ci pee 
— Electrometallurgy as]is a jond oheontee A ala apa ROTA CANO Lan EAT Re v0, 
— Electro-Thermal Methods of Iron and Steel Pogetion, 
8vo, 

——The Use of Low-Grade and Waste Fuels for Power 
Generation asec ars Patseh th aie cotton ere iatets 8vo, 
Kingzett, C. T. Popular Chemical Dictionary.......... 8vo, 
Kinzbrunner, C. Continuous Current Armatures..... 8vo, 
Testing of Alternating Current Machines............ 8vo, 
Kinzer, H. and Walter K. masta and Practice of Damask 
SW CAVING iF A50K. cis arches ws See fteroteRteuve erie wels oieisis mreers 8vo, 
Kirkaldy, A. W., and Evans, A. D. History and Economics 
ort Transport:2- cus ace cory ea eat err One: 8vo, 
Kirkbride, J. Engraving for Illustration. afc sir alate le ope tetbeteers 8vo, 
Kirschke, A. Gas and Oil Engines bay Metchbeletererce eae: 12mo, 
Kline, J. F. Design of a High speed Steam-engine.. .. ..8vo, 
Physical Significance of Entropy.................... 8vo, 
Klingenberg, G. Large Electric Power Stations.........4to, 


Knight, R.-Adm. A. M. Modern Seamanship. .fabrikoid, 8vo, 
Knott, C. G., and Mackay, J. S. Practical Mathematics. .8v0, 
Knox, J. Physico-chemical Calculations.............. 12m0, 


0 75 
*4 00 
*2 50 


2 00 


*o 50 
175 


° 75 


Ch 4/6) 
2 50 
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Knox, J. Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen.......... 12mo, 
Koester, F. Steam-Electric Power Plants............... 4to, 
-——Hydroelectric Developments and Engineering. .....4to, 
Koller,,T. The Utilization of Waste Products..........8vo, 
= OOSMELICS) sein ek ad valeurehajen po piesWie stints ee Leal 8vo, 
RENE eS eV eG Eerie trie. chk sae Ceres oh 12mo0, 
KOZMING Coe Bom MOURNE MILNE ic0k cosets cre tee e eee 8vo, 
Krauch, C. Chemical Reagents. . . .8V0, 


Kremann, R. Applications of phyeicn. Chemical "Theory to 
Technical Processes and Manufacturing Methods. 


8v0, 
Kretchmar, K. Yarn and Warp Sizing................. 8vo, 
Lallier, E. V. Elementary Manual of the Steam Engine. 
12mo, 
Lambert, T. Lead and its Compounds.................. 8vo, 
——Bone Products and Manures...................... 8vo, 
Eambornyals, L; Cottonseed: Products... 0.2): pieiceionee's 8vo, 
—— Modern Soaps, Candles, and Glycerin.............. 8vo, 
Lamprecht, R. Recovery Work After Pit Fires.........8Vvo, 
Lanchester, F. W. Aerial Flight. Two Volumes! 8vo. 
WOU A CKO YNAMICS ace. cea tenie otal hua athe atalarholoeins 
VO IME Teer A CLOUONEUICS oy aicrsteieis cis atateua aloe claiets ome eis eee Seta 
ammo NOMEN YING MACHINE ecais.5:c.0 east alee choke olaielatin tele es 2 8vo0 
—— Industrial Engineering: Present and Post-War Outlook, 
12m0, 
Lane, F. V. Motor Truck Transportation............... 8v0, 
Lange, K. R. By-Products of Coal-Gas Manufacture. .12mo, 
Lae Rucwebre by mOWINe | DIIOSCS: ee ulema cie tet ails ac,0 she" 16mo, 
Lassar-Cohn, Dr. Modern Scientific Chemistry....... 12mo, 


Latimer, L. H., Field, C. J., and Howell, J. W. Incandescent 
PlectricuLagHring wove jotscrsivtescerer st raerctn evicted « 16m0, 

Latta, M.N. Handbook of American Gas-Engineering Practice. 
8vo, 

—— American Producer Gas Practice................. .4to, 
Laws, B.C. Stability and Equilibrium of Floating Bodies. 8vo, 


I 25 
*5 00 
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Lawson, W. R. British Railways, a Financial and Commer- 


CLALMS ULV CY arastctua fe totes era creioteiera tenerspsmasroterstare 8v0, 
= POCKE ES HOIGLON are enjsravs clkelteh Nee ier seem Rene ne 12mo0, 
= ERI ae PNAS) 5 Gon senoSe Urn aude oo oO Ob CUD S 16mo, . 


Lecky, S. T. S. “Wrinkles” in Practical Navigation, 

*  fabrikoid, 8vo, 
Leeds, C. C. Mechanical Drawing for Trade Schools.oblong 4to, 
— —Mechanical Drawing for peed and Vocational Schools, 


4 4to, 
Principles of Engineering Drawing................. 8vo, 
Lefevrew beer Architectural POUCCh Ym trcts velit ry fenetien 4to, 
Lehner” Say ink Manutactutern cs. cistecinctcie stelcsteaitelle ster 8vo, 
Lemstrom,S. Electricity in Agriculture and Horticulture. . 8vo, 
Letts, E. A. Fundamental Problems in Chemistry......8vo, 
Le Van, W. B. Steam-Engine Indicator............... 16mo, 
Mewes pose eiguid. ands Gaseous hillels: seri t rnin 8v0, 
= —-Carbonizationmorec0a leprae serene eerie 8vo, 
Lewis, L. P. Railway Signal Engineering (Mechanical) .8vo, 
Lewis Automatic Machine Rifle; Operation of........... 16mo, 
Licks, H. E. Recreations in Mathematics............ 12mo, 
Lieber, B. F. Lieber’s Five Letter Standard Telegraphic Code, 
=) » Englishes Edition, octy. eeaat oe eeee oe eee & -8V0, ? 
——-— Spanish Edition .............. en ee ere: 
—— —— French Edition: (. .tamaiind, ue vo'stae pees teens 8vo, 
== —"Terininal cindex 4s. 5.25 setae rotten ne tcan Tao Ee 8vo, 
Licher’s; Appendix) nc-jocic ven tee ee Ee folio, 
— Handy: Tables *e ec nc ee ea iene eee 4to, 
— Bankers and Stockbrokers’ Code and Merchants and 
Shippers) Blanks Tablesm ete alee oe 8vo, 
100,000,000" Combinations Codecs oe see ereitere ste 8v0, 
Livermore, V. P., and vitae J. How to Become a Com- 
petent "Motorman srr ete oe ee eee I2mo, 
Livingstone, R. Design and Construction of Commutators, 
8vo 
—— Mechanical Design and Construction of Generators. 8V0, 
Loyd, Save. Fertilizers Materialsa. cee olan 12mo, 
Lockwood, T D. Electricity, Magnetism, and Electro-teleg- 
LAP HY, 24 480 - Wes wa She Mh ae ee tee fee 8vo, 


—— Electrical Measurement and the Galvanometer....12mo, 


0°75 
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Lodge, O. J. Elementary Mechanics ................. I2mo, I 50 
Loewenstein, L. C., and Crissey, C. P. Centrifugal Pumps.8vo, 5 co 
Lomax ie.) Cotton eS pinning 2a nace s oe 12m0, I 50 
Lord, R. T. Decorative and Fancy Fabrics............. 8vo, *3 50 


Loring, A. E. A Handbook of the Electromagnetic Telegraph, 
16mo, 0 75 
Oye Aces OF SATICH A VDC r MOLIDUL AS: fs. scle viwinsviais oeiee weet es o 10 
——— OT TANIC IRL Y PG REACEIONS tweet case een he Cae ee ee 0.15 
—— Wall Chart of Organic Type Formulas (2 parts), 
each 4x6 ft., 40 00 
—and Downey, T. B. Study Question in Organic Chem- 


NEA gee Sen a ois 28 Clore Onok deg OCR RI Te ARETE 8V0, paper, 1 00 
aADSChHEZ aD Jee PCESPECUING sso Ssiciciy iti Ne cro stints) ses 12m0, 2 00 
——-rhe Story of the Motion Picture................. I2m0, 1 oO 
WNGKE Crp Gas ENPINe DESIGN screens ee ect bieive seeks 8vo, *3 00 
—— Power Plants: their Design, Efficiency, and Power Costs. 

ZVOISE. Se Pe Loe ici reek aa 2 ale Preparations) 
Luckiesh, M. Color and Its Application................ 8v0, 450 
——Light and Shade and Their Applications......... 8vo, *3 00 
ee AV ISA ATMUUITESIONS wo cctoven ier ioiaia.cle|s)ja\o1s vieieimisissye csr? ind 8v0, 300 
Lunge, G. Coal-tar Ammonia. Three Parts..... .......8v0, *25 00 
— Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid and Alkali. Four Volumes. 

8vo, 
Vol, I. Sulphuric Acid. In three parts.......... (Reprinting.) 
V Ole Cee SUDPleMien by taeseeeie caverslate take. orale Waletels ( Reprinting.) 
Vol. II. Salt Cake, Hydrochloric Acid and Leblanc Soda. 

RE WORPALES «eh ysccirvaryjctere cre tare sisyetarrsale ciaie oie os oaks (In Press.) 
VolerbicereAmmonia ss Soda).c perdi. vo csekc cre (In Press.) 
VolSlV.7 vb lectroly tic) Methodse wire) je ciya sl ciate ro 3: (In Press.) 

—— Technical Chemists’ Handbook.......... 12mo, leather, *4 oo 
—— Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis. 
Vol I. In two parts............8v0, (New Edition in Press.) 
Vol. II. In two parts............8v0, (New Edition in Press.) 
Vols liteeeinecwoepattse.. s.2- 8vo, (New Edition in Press.) 

The set (3 vols.) complete..................4. (In Press.) 

Bee PechnicaleGaseAnNalysis. ne oehcmkasete chs slo arictel ocala 8v0, *4 50 


Luquer, L. M. Minerals in Rock SS CCLIONS He farels steievors. frets 8vo, =: 75 
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MacBride, J. D. A Handbook of Practical Shipbuilding, 


fabrikoid, 12mo, 3 00 
Mackenzie, N. F. Notes on Irrigation Works.............8vo, *2 50 
Mackie, J. How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay....:...... 8v0o, *2 00 
Maguire, Wm. R. Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing 
8vo, 4 00 
Malcolm, H. W. Submarine Telegraph Cable............. g 00 
Malinovzsky, A. Ceramics.............. ....fabrikoid, 12m0, 3 00 
Marks, E. C. R. Construction of Cranes and Lifting Machinery 
1zmo, *2 75 
—— Manufacture of Iron and Steel Tubes........... 12mo, 2 50 
—— Mechanical Engineering Materials................. 12m0, *1 50 
Marks, G. C. Hydraulic Power Engineering........... 8v0, 4 50 
Marsh, C. F. Concise Treatise on Reinforced Concrete....8vo, *2 50 
—Reinforced Concrete Compression Member Diagram 
Mounted) ony ClothBoards) 9 eee ee *I 50 
Marsh, C. F., and Dunn, W. Manual o. Reinforced Concrete 
and Concrete Block Construction.............. 16m0, 2 00 
Marshall, W. J., and Sankey, H. R. Gas Engines....... 8y0, *2 00 
Martin, G. Perfumes, Essential Oils and Fruit Essences.8vo, 4 00 
—— Triumphs and Wonders of Modern Chemistry........ 8v0, 3 00 
8v0,. *3 00 
—— Modern Chemistry and Its Wonders............... 8v0, *3 00 
Martin, N. Properties and Design of Reinforced Concrete, 
8vo, 1 50 
Martin, W. D. Hints to Engineers................... 12m0, 2 00 
Massie, W. W., and Underhill, C. R. Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony io) cicn occ ctee eee ee 12mo, *I 00 
Mathot, R. E. Internal Combustion Engines........... 8v0, 500 
Maurice, W. Electric Blasting Apparatus and Explosives ..8vo, *3 50 
Maxwell, F. Sulphitation in White Sugar Manufacture.r2mo, 4 00 
Maxwell, W_ H., and Brown, J. T. Encyclopedia of Municipal 
and Sanitary Engineering...... 71.2000... 02.9; 4to, *ro oo 
Mayer, A. M. Lecture Notes on Physics................ 8v0, 2 00 
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McCracken, E. M., and Sampson, C. H. Course in Pattern 


AVE AKIN OP Gigs Coe) eo ais eee HER aces ersieders at rev 4to, 
McCullough, E. Practical Surveying..............2... 12m0, 
McCullough, R.S. Mechanical Theory of Heat.. ... .. .8vo, 
McGibbon, W. C. Indicator Diagrams for Marine Engineers, 

‘EVO, 
—— Marine Engineers’ Drawing Book............ oblong 4to, 
—— Marine Engineers’ Pocketbook.................... 12mo 
Mcintosh .J7'Gas. vechnology. of Sugars. oh. oo. oko: 8vo, 
a ANU StLIAl AI COBOL ange ee cere ene aay eas tose Raia 8vo, 


—— Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred Industries. 
Three Volumes. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Oil Crushing, Refining and Boiling............ 
Vol. II. Varnish Materials and Oil Varnish Making.... 
Vol. If.” Spirit Varnishes and Materials......:.....2! 2.0: 


McKillop, M., and McKillop, D. A. Efficiency Methods. 


12mo, 
McKnight, J. D., and Brown, A. W. Marine Multitubular 
LEU as eA Scion h IRIS sinc tinny apnea enya 8vo, 


McMechen, F. L. Tests for Ores, Minerals and Metals. .12mo, 
McNair, F. V. Handbook for Naval Officers. .fabrikoid, 12mo, 


Meade, A. Modern Gas Works Practice.....:........... 8vo, 
Melick, C. W. Dairy Laboratory Guide..... -I2mo, 
“Mentor.” Self-Instruction for Students in “Gas ‘Supply, 
Elementary ..... Bie Saks Spas DOA Okt Aid Se ee 12mo, 

Be eV ANA UARICEG tite ators ciciwe silos e ee ale a ett ne oe eh 12mo, 
— Self Instruction for Students in Gas Engineering. 12mo. 
oN LOMOMEATY Fa cts: 6G 5 ote srsncto eh oer tote euehetstion delet or oial cama tetas 
om ACV AHCEDG A oat aco nies rete mIe Ss cle eleetaleseuauat eayclo nies s 
Merivale, J. H. Notes and Formulae for Mining Students, 
12mo, 


Merritt, Wm. H. Field Testing for Gold and Silver. 
16mo, leather, 


Mertens, Colonel. Tactics and Technique of River Crossings. 

Translated by Major Walter Krueger...........8vo, 
Mierzinski, S. Waterproofing of Fabrics.............. 8v0, 
Miessner, B. F. Radiodynamics...................... 12mo0, 
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Miller, W. J. An Introduction to Historical Geology....12mo, 
Mills, C. N. Elementary Mechanics for Engineers. ...12mo, 


Millsseyohne se Waithinisthesea toms cere ier aceite 12m0, 
Milroy, M. E. W. Home Lace-making................ 12mo, 
Church Lace ..... CAPE MORO SP 29 4 ta SE eon i SPIRE eG 12m0, 
Mitchell, C; A. Mineral and Aerated Waters............ 8vo, 
—-—and Prideaux, R. M. Fibres Used in Textile and 
Allied Industricsmeaexaceens terete eee ete ke 8vo, 
Mitchell, C. F. and G. A. Building Construction and Draw- 
bia Ee eno alc rarer Sas COO CRO OUA Dano & 12mo 

— Elementary Course .......... ain aXotolaxelatolers te cithoshokanuePtete 
———- = MOVANCED I COUTSE\Ny.rcj- oc sine sivieoieiafoleleiolelscheveleretotslere aiatartefat: 
Monckton, C. C. F. Radiotelegraphy...... HACIA re sicGae 8vo, 
Monteverde, R. D. Vest Pocket Glossary of English-Spanish, 
Spanish-English Technical Terms..... 64mo, leather, 


Montgomery, J. H. Electric Wiring Specifications. ...16mo, 
Moore, E. C. S. New Tables for the Complete Solution of 

Ganguillet and Kutter’s Formula............... 8vo, 

Moore, Harold. Liquid Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines, 
8vo0 

Morecroft, J. H., and Hehre, F. W. Short Course in Electrical 

MOSUNG Ie site eres utertisieetsie eer Teo rcere ee 8vo, 


Morgan, A. P. Wireless Telegraph Construction for Amateurs, 


*3 00 


3 90 


1z2mo (New Edition in Press.) 


Morrell, R. S., and Waele, A. E. Rubber, Resins, Paints and 


Warnishesys <5 ifo3 sae payne as nie te ce 8vo, 

Moses, Av J. The Characters of/Crystals <-> ....... 0. 2. 8vo, 
——and Parsons, C. L. Elements of Mineralogy......8vo, 
Moss, S. A. Elements of Gas Engine Design........16mo, 
-— The Lay-out of Corliss Valve Gears............... 16mo, 
Mulford, A. C. Boundaries.and Landmarks........ :.I2mo, 
Munby, A. E. Chemistry and Physics of Building Materials. 
8vo 

—— Laboratories, Their Planning and Fittings......... 4to, 
Murphy,ey-nG-n peracticals Mining ere 16mo, 
Murray, M. eChemicaleReagents- eee eee ne 8vo, 


Murray, aJack. solls) and) Manures: sneer. 8vo, 


4 00 
*2 00 
4 50 
0 75 
0 75 
*r 00 


2 50 
6 00 
I 00 
3 00 

*2 00 
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Nasmith, J. The Student’s Cotton Spinning............ 8v0o, 5 00 
_— Recent Cotton Mill Construction. . : Ab .12m0, 3 00 
Neave, G. B., and Heilbron, I. M. Identification of ‘Organic 

Compounds were oiterea1strveideleee ca cee soe tieke 12m0, I 50 
Nesison vR<iM.) a-AeroplaneiPatentss a7 .censeed ee 8vo, *2 00 
Netz. 4. Fae Searchlights4 os. acetic, sete 8vo, (Reprinting.) 
Newbigin, M. I., and Flett, J. S. James Geikie, the Man 

ande they Geologistvc ote ces Sars cen re orp cate 8vo, 3 50 


Newbiging, T. Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers, 
; leather, 8vo, 7 50 

Newell, F. H., and Drayer, C. E. Engineering as a Career. 
12m0, cloth, *z 00 


Nicol, G. Ship Construction and Calculations.......... 8v0, 7-50 
Nipher, F. E. Theory of Magnetic Measurements....... Iz2mo, 1-00 
Nisbet, .H.- Grammar>of Textile Design:..<)..0.....0csg-n-0 8v0, 7 50 
Nolaner = Ener elescope..2e ace een eee. eae 16m0, 0 75 
Norie, J. W. Epitome of Navigation (2 Vols.)........ octavo, 15 00 
——A Complete Set of Nautical Tables with Explanations 

Ohe Phere User serach eye oes, sect etrnis vo vhce rae octavo, 6 50 


North, H. B. Laboratory Experiments in “General Chemistry 
12m0o, *1 00 


O’Connor, H. The Gas Engineers’ Pocketbook..12mo0, leather, 5 00 
Ohm, G. S., and Lockwood, T. D. Galvanic Circuit....16mo, 0 75 
Olsen, J.C. Textbook of Quantitative Chemical Analysis. .8vo, 4 00 
—— (Editor) Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual. Fifth Issue, 

TE a Co eRe ee 12mo, fabrikoid (Jn Press.) 
Ormsby sei Ee Morr Surveying sess eas menor 12m0, 2 00 
Oudin, M.A. Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems ..8vo, *3 00 


Pakes, W. C. C., and Nankivell,A.T. The Science of Hygiene. 


8vo, *1 75 

Palaz, AvweLuaustital, Photometnyserentscniie sy. ocala. 8v0, 500 
Palmer, A. R. Electrical Experiments. . eaisetee L210.) 101-75 
Magnetic Measurements and Experiments. ts casas 12m0o, 0 75 
Palmer Eoweraccicaly: Upholsceringy emma k erica ieialy oe a 4to, 8 00 
Pamely, C. Colliery Manager’s Handbook............... 8vo, *10 00 


Parkers PR: Ase Wem Ene. CONtTOL Ole Watere nce «science ors e< 8vo, *6 00 
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Parr, G.D. A. Electrical Engineering Measuring Instruments. 


8vo, 

Parry, E. J. Chemistry of Essential Oils and Artificial Per- 
EUMESS STW VOlUIMeS reece reryehorrotslelstetete e crelellelet Pi 8vo. 
Vol. I. Monographs on Essential Oils...............+.- 
Vol. II. Constituents of Essential Oils, Analysis...... 
——Foods and Drugs. Two Volumes................ 8vo. 
Vol. I. Analysis of Food and Drugs................... 
Vol. II. Sale of Food and Drugs Acts.........:....... 
—— and Coste, J. H. Chemistry of Pigments..........8Vv0, 
Parry; 050, Notesmon Alloys erectile ticrt ere 8v0, 
—— WMetalliferous Wastes ..........cceccece reece eceees 8vo, 
—— Analysis of Ashes and Alloys...................-- 8vo, 


Parry, L. A. Risk and Dangers of Various Occupations. .8vo, 
Parshall, H. F., and Hobart, H. M. Electric Railway En- 


GINCETING strates re eres eee tes os vole caent emma: 4to, 
Parsons)yJ bo Land Drainage. ne. oekeber ten eran 8v0, 
Parsons, °S.:J.. Malleable Cast Iron:::.-..77.2.-.-.--- 8vo, 
Partington, J.R. Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students 

: 12mo, 
=——— Ther Alkalioindustry i osssctne. or ee ee ee 8vo, 
=~ Textbook 01, Lhermodynamics..-.)..) 6.0. Ue ee 8vo, 
Patchell, W. H. Electric Power in Mines.............. 8vo, 


Paterson, G. W. L. Wiring Calculations............. 12m0, 
— Electric Mine Signalling Installations. . eats 
Patterson, D. The Color ees of f Carpet | Yarns..... 8v0 
— Color Matching on Textiles.. 4 
——— Hextile Color Mixin gee sera cero ys ey aie oi eT 8vo, 


Paulding, C. P. Condensation of Steam in Covered and Bare 


seins] grace eqepee Se pa en meee os: OS ate OAD SR ReEe 8vo, 
—— Transmission of Heat Through Cold-storage Insulation 

I2m0. 
Payne, D. W. Iron Founders’ Manual........ fabrikoid, 8vo, 


Peddie, R. A. Engineering and Metallurgical Books... .12mo, 
Peirce, B. System of Analytic Mechanics.................4to, 

Linear Associa tivemcal ge iat anne ee 4to, 
Perkin, F. M., and Jaggers, E. M. Elementary Chemistry 12mo, 


Perrin, 1: J.6y Atoms v7.ysilnssethac thee era) 
Petit, G. White Lead and Zinc White Paints..........8vo, 


*3 50 
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Petit, R. How to Build an Aeroplane............... .8V0, *1 50 
Pettit, Lieut.-J. S. Graphic Processes... .occcisew die ctw 16m0, 0 75 
Phin, J. Seven Follies of Sciences................... 1z2mo, *1 50 
Pickworth, C. N. Logarithms for Beginners....12m0, boards, 1 oo 
THeaS de (Rule er tans Cet betel s wine ois ees 12m0, 1 50 
Pilcher, R. B. The Profession of Chemistry.......... 12m0, 2 00 
——-and Butler-Jones, F. What Industry Owes to Chemical 

WCIENCE ea eiisira rie rilansie Gia civ ubies acs eres Cm 12mo, 1 50 
Plattner’s Manual of Blowpipe Analysis. Eighth Edition, re- 

VISCO beceeet terme tel cia sink vokernaters Hie aden veka cideie ee 8v0, *4 00 
Plympton, G. W. The Aneroid Barometer........... 16m0, 0 75 
—— Van Nostrand’s Table Book...................... 16m0, 0 75 
Bochet ea be roteam Injectors sania acu chien sore 16m0, 0 75 
Pocket Logarithms to Four Places..................16m0, 0 75 

leather, I 00 
Polleyn, F. Dressings and Finishings for Textile Fabrics.8vo, *3 50 
Pollock, W. Hot Bulb Oil Engines and Suitable Vessels..8vo0, 10 00 
Popeseb.uG: OrganicyChemistrys ve0.5 uae. cree feet 20 300 
Pope, F. L. Modern Practice of the Electric Telegraph....8vo, 1 50 
Popplewell, W. C. Prevention of Smoke...............8v0, *3 50 
———— strength *of- Materials (22.2.5 ntewccee es ns eee 8v0, *2 50 
Porritt, B. D. The Chemistry of Rubber............... 12mo, *1 00 
Porter, J. R. Helicopter Flying Machine.............. 12m0, *1 50 
Potts, H. E. Chemistry of the Rubber wee a Me cOVOe 6250 
Practical Compounding of Oils, Tallow and Grease.....8vo, *3 50 
Pratt, A. E. Economic Metallurgy. . ..(In Press.) 
Pratt, Jas. A. Elementary Machine Shop Practice. . ..8V0, 2 50 
Pratt Kew poiler Oravgne.s. sauce el cco ese wise cee olers seve rine, *I 25 
Prelini, C. Earth and Rock Excavation................. 8vo, *3 00 
Graphical Determination of Earth Slopes............ 8vo, *2 00 
mA MITINICLIN Ow atc. ie Nace ee asine de este Acie 8vo, *3 00 
—— Dredging. A Practical Treatise.................... 8vo, *3 00 
Prescott, A. B., and Johnson, 0. C. Qualitative Chemical 

’Analysis i) DY aNe EM oor ael trek ee aaa 8 8v0, 400 

—— and Sullivan, E. C, First Book in Qualitative Chemistry 

8vo, 1 50 
Prideaux, E. B. R. Problems in Physical Chemistry....8vo, 4 50 
———_ PHeory pandmUss) Of) INdiGa ONG... 6 classe 000 1 aos «ks oye 8v0, 5 00 


Prince, Ga lasebiow Of Waterw.....sceesc.ces os leather, 12mo, 2 00 
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Pull, Ernest. Modern Steam Boilers................. 8v0, 5 CO 
Pullen, W. W.F. Application of Graphic Method to the Designs 
OLL Structures. S328 vane oe eae eestor ome ny 12m0, 3 00 
—— Injectors: Theory, Construction and Working....12m0, *2 ov 
———= INGicatOL DIACTAM SG. vie ee a eee ater el otelerens 8vo, 3 00 
——Engine Testing ..... BSS A AR A 7, SN, 2 OVO Me SE 5 O 
Purday, H. F. P. Diesel Rieie Degen Seen Me tate niesetestnns Svo; 77 50 
Rafter, G. W. Mechanics of Ventilation.............. 16m0, 0 75 
=| Potablem Water Piach, eeies inhi ois eee elo matok rateenetates 16m0, 0 75 
<== Fearment sols PllcCMSeWwag eran wan: cue eee: 16m0, 0 75 
——and Baker, M. N. Sewage Disposal in the United States 
4to, *6 oo 
Raikes, H. P. Sewage Disposal Works..................8v0, *4 00 
Randau, P. Enamels and Enamelling................. 8v0, *5 00 
Rankine; . Won icwlue a A ppliede Mechanics sara cacearer < 8v0, 6 00 
———'Civil!, Engineering si. cacctseieiuspawerses Morckelectadsie.e gare vaeke 8vo, 7 50 
—— Machinery and Millwork.................50..---.. 8v0, 6 00 
—The Steam-engine and Other Prime Movers...... 8vo, 600 
Raphael, F. C. Localization of Faults in Electric Light and 
Power, Mains (cc aac Wetels sie custeis’a eistatete ove ekoieiceene 8v0, 5 00 
Rasch bh. wilectricmArcmebenomenarc.. .... se nis celeste 8v0, *2 00 
Rathbone; Ri Ll: B: | Simplemiiewellenyor.. cc ata hers 8vo, 2 50 
—— Reinforced Concrete Bridges...............-02++00-> 4t0, *5 0012 


Rausenberger, F. The Theory of the Recoil of Guns....8vo, *5 00 
Rautenstrauch, W. Notes on the Elements of Machine Design, 


8vo, boards, *1 50 
——and Williams, J. T. Machine Drafting and Empirical 


Design. 
Parte Nrachines Drattin oer an oe ere Citrate 8v0, 1 50 
Parte. -bimpirical Desigitmn ap mir tannin rere (In Preparation.) 
Raymond, E. B. Alternating Current Engineering.....12mo, *2 50 


Rayner, H. Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning. .8vo, 5 09 
Recipes for the Color, Paint, Varnish, Oil, Soap and Drysaltery 


TYAdeS oa. 2 otioe os Sovak crac satus ole eee ee 8v0, *5 09 
Recipes for Flint Glass Making. . ae ete 20 5 eOo) 
Redfern, J B., and Savin, J. Bells, bpelepmonest: Aare 16m0, 0 75 
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Redgrove, H. S. Experimental Mensuration........... 12m0, *1 50 
Reed eG. THET 1. TANSLORI CLSk, oh chs storie inners wR Cn Press.) 
Reed, S. Turbines Applied to Marine Propulsion........... *5 00 
Recd:sshngineers BHand book. Fo. chro ee ss ein a aortcors 8v0, *9 oo 

—— Key to the Twenty-first Edition of Reed’s Engineers’ 
Hand book dacs sees eee ic Sete ts oa ieee ae eres 8vo, 3 50 
— Useful Hints to Sea-going Engineers............. 12Mm0,6 2°95) 

Reeve, F. C. Elementary ee ee pete of the Metals 
ATMA CIO eA CLUCAIS Ser copes fata o cece Beaten he eI 12m0, 1 50 

Reid, E. E. Introduction 6 erearch in Orranic Chemistry. 
(In Press.) 

Reinhardt, C. W. Lettering for Draftsmen, Engineers, and 
Students........ Pe tee lees oblong 4to, boards, 1 25 
Reiser, F. Hardening and Tempering of Steel........ 12m0, 2 50 
Reiser, N. Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods.8vo, 2 50 
—— Spinning and Weaving Calculations............... 8vo, *5 00 
Renwick, W. G. Marble and Marble Working........8vo, 6 50 
Reuleatx: ke khe? Constructor. aise c es eee elasies 4to, *4 00 
Rey, J. Range of Electric Searchlight Projectors...... 8v0, 4 50 

Reynolds, O., and Idell, F. E. Triple Expansion Engines. 
16mo, 0 75 
Rhead, G. F. Simple Structural Woodwork.......... 12m0, *1 25 
Rhead, G. W. British Pottery Marks....... Apinhedo a5 8v0, 3 50 
Rhodeswy Jo cAre Of Lithography. 2a... ic). arejeueie no's wate 8v0o, 5 00 

Rice, J. M., and Johnson, W. W. A New Method of Obtaining 
the Differential of Functions.................. 12m0, 0 50 
Richards, E. G. Experience Grading and Rating Schedule.8vo, 4 00 
Richards, W. A. Forging of Iron and Steel..........12mo0, 2 25 
and North, H. B. Manual of Cement Testing....12mo, 1 50 
Richardson, J. The Modern Steam Engine............. 8vo, *3 50 
Richardson, S. S. Magnetism and Be sess Piateliatte ¢ 12m0, *2 00 
Rideal, E. K. Industrial cM oat hi . .8V0, 3 90 
— The Rare Earths and Metals................. .8v0 Cn Press.) 
pene ()ZONGM Petes eres ticle viele avortieialeletere's Nes acta Anes 8v0, 400 
Rideal, S. Glue and Glue Testing...................... 8v0, *5 00 


-———="" The Carbohydrates) ..scsces ss see Meise cs Cvs 14) 00 
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Riesenberg, F. The Men on Deck............ fabrikoid, 12m0, 3 00 
—— Standard Seamanship for the Merchant Marine...12mo, 

(In gee ) 
Rimmer, E. J. Boiler Explosions, Collapses and Mishaps.8vo, 2 25 


Rings, F. Reinforced Concrete in Theory and Practice..12mo, 4 50 
Ripper, W. Course of Instruction in Machine Drawing...folio, *6 oo 
Roberts,H. C. Nigufe.of thesarth venient si teres 16m0, 0 75 
Roberts, J., Jr. Laboratory Work in Electrical Engineering 


8vo, *2 00 


Robertson, J. B. The Chemistry of Coal..... adogcse tore 12mo, 1 25 
Robertson, L. S. Water-tube Boilers..............<--.- 8vo, 200 
Robinson, J. B. Architectural Composition.............. 8v0, 3 50 
Robinson, S. W. Practical Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels. 

16mo, oO 75 
——- Wrought) Iron Bridge Members: -....--.- «2 signs 16m0, 0 75 
Robson, J. H. Machine Drawing and Sketching........8vo, 2 00 
Roebling, J. A. Long and Short Span Railway Bridges.. folio, 25 00 
Rogers, A. A Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry.8vo, 2 00 
—— Elements of Industrial Chemistry................. 1z2mo, 3 00 
—— Manual of Industrial Chemistry......... fabrikoid, 8vo, 7 50 
Rogers, F. Magnetism of Iron Vessels................ 16m0, 0 75 


Rohland, P. Colloidal and its Crystalloidal State ot Matter. 
12m0, ( Reprinting.) 


Rollinson;%¢€. “Alphabets. renee cals ctese Oblong 12mo, 1 25 
Rose; J.. fhe Pattern-makets’ Assistant.-5........-. sn OVO; 2550 
-—— Key to Engines and Engine-running..........,... r2m0,. «92.50 
Rose;s ion Keeelhes Precious, Metalsias.sasct ree eet 8v0, °2 50 
Rosenhain, W. Glass Manufacture.................... 8v0, 4.00 
—— Physical Metallurgy, An Introduction to..........8v0, 4 00 
Rothe WreAcs chy sicals Chemist yao rein eee 8vo, *2 00 


Rowan, F. J. Practical Physics of the Modern Steam-boiler.8vo *3 00 
Rowan, F. J., and Idell, F. E. Boiler Incrustation and Cor- 


rosion .... i eee OM Ora On 
Roxburgh, W. General ‘Foundry ‘Brattice Maem PS. 8vo, *2 50 . 
Royds, R. Heat Transmission in Boilers, Condensers and 
Evaporators... t.5.5,2 eee ee eee. 8v0, 4 50 
——Heat Transmission by Radiation, Conduction and Con- 
VECTION  teiscsic oso. Sours halshes SAS LEE © Ge, Seek 8v0, 4 50 


—— Measurement of Steady and Pluctua Ging Temperatrres, 
8v0, 400 
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Ruhmer” KH, Wireless* helephony. 2.0.0... Soe ses. cos ee 8vo, 
Russell, A. Theory of Electric Cables and Networks... .8vo, 


Rust, A. Practical Tables for Navigators and Aviators,.8vo, 
Rutley, F. Elements of Mineralogy................. 12m0, 
Sandeman, E. A. The Manufacture of Earthenware. .12mo, 
sanford, PG.) Nitro-explosives.... 3-70). see ee 8vo0, 
Saunders, C. H. Handbook of Practical Mechanics... .16mo, 
leather, 

Sayers Hy we Brakes for’ TramiCarsoe sec fos os ee 8vo, 
Sehacfer,-C. TL... Motor Truck Design. . 5. scseo.ee ek on 8v0, 
Scheithauer, W. Shale Oils and Tars................. 8vo, 
Schenker, W. Fuel and Lubricating Oils for Diesel Engines, 
8vo, 

SGHELEE Ue ms CASEIN ete rete kes eT Mato oe Stee ee ek a 8vo, 
Schidrowitz, P. Rubber, Its Production and Industrial Uses, 
8vo, 


Schindler, K. Iron and Steel Construction Works. ...12mo0, 
Schmall, C. N. First Course in Analytic Geometry, Plane and 


ROG Ie WAS Re Seo6 Ben SOOO eas ae cern 12mo, 
——and Shack, S. M. Elements of Plane Geometry. .12mo, 
Schmeere-s Plow: of) Wiaterceeen sce tek Oana eee 8vo, 
Schwarz. H.-L. Causal Geology 2... feiss. ac eet: 8vo, 
Schweizer, V. Distillation of Resins.................... 8vo, 
Scott, A. H. Reinforced Concrete in Practice........12mo0, 


Scott, W. W. Qualitative Analysis. A Laboratory Manual.. 
-—— Standard Methods of Chemical Analysis. 2 vols.. 


*4 50 
5 09 
3 50 
2 50 


3 50 
*4 00 
I 50 
2 00. 
prs 
2 50 
*4 00 


oo 


2 
af 
I 
3 

*5 00 
2 
3 00 


8vo (In Press.) 


Scribner, J. M. Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Companion. 
16mo, leather, 
Scudder, H. Electrical Conductivity and Ionization Constants 


OmOrganicr Compounds iam. ors oa cies. Gyae iaGin atts 8vo, 
Seamanship,, Lectures: (ONsa. socal si leiciss «/ole,0 ee, ale vie sieis 12m0, 
Searle, A. B. Modern Brickmaking................... 8vo, 
——Cement, Concrete and Bricks...................-...8V0, 
Searle,G.M. ‘‘ Sumners’ Method.” Condensed and Improved. 

16mo, 
Seaton, A. E. Manual of Marine Engineering........8vo, 


——and Rounthwaite, H. M. Pocket-book of Marine 
ACN CINCCLING Eee sails = eshte meas ne eee: 16mo, leather, 


I 50 


*3 00 
2 00 
7 00 
3 00 


° 75 
IO 00 


6 oo 
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Seéligmann, T., Torrilhon, G. L., and Falconnet, H. India 


Rubbers and /GuttassPerchain.. cence eats eit 8v0, *6 00 
Seidell, A. Solubilities of Inorganic and Organic Substances, 
8v0, *7 50 
Sellew, (Woche "Steel Railsiter rere tenes) siete eanesiete 4to, *10 00 
—— Railway Maintenance Engineering............... 1z2mo, *3 00 
Senter, G. Outlines of Physical Chemistry.......... I2m0, 3.00 
—— Textbook of Inorganic Chemistry................ 1zmo, *3 00 
Sever,G.F. Electric Engineering Experiments ....8vo, boards, *1 oo 
and Townsend, F. Laboratory and Factory Tests in Elec- 
trical: Kngineering v.14. eait cerca eee etal 8vo, *2 50 
Sewall, CH. Wireless Telegraphy?.....0. 2). 2. 232-.- 4s; 8vo, *2 00 
Lessonsiiny lelegraphysess eon mice eee ete eee Iz2mo, *1 00 


Sexton, A. H. Chemistry of the Materials of Engineering, 
12mo, 3 00 
——and Davidson, W. B. Fuel and Refractory Materials. 


8v0, 400 
— and Primrose, J.S.G. The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, 
8vo, *6 50 
==— Alloys’ “CNon-Ferrous)) ane eolee coetete eile aes 8v0, 3 50 
—The Common Metals (Non-Ferrous)............... 8v0, 4 00 
Seymour,wAss) Modern Printing) links eeseeeren ereeeiae 8vo, 3.00 
Shaw, Henry S, H. Mechanical Integrators.......... 16m0, 0 75 
Shaw, Jobo vector Calculusi ess rte eee Paid Sees (Ia Press.) 
Shaw, T. R. Driving of Machine Tools............. 12m0, *2 00 
—— Precision Grinding Machines.................... 12mo0, 5 00 
Shaw, W. N. Forecasting Weather.............. 8vo (Reprinting) 
Sheldon, S., and Hausmann, E. Dynamo Electric Machinery, 
A.C land? D.C eee 8vo (In Press.) 
—— Electric Traction and Transmission Engineering....8vo, 3 00 
— Physical Laboratory Experiments............. Pe. BVO ESO 
Sherriff, F. F. Oil Merchants’ Manual and Oil Trade Ready 
ReckOneheecreace ST On AR oe 5 ou S DESEE 8v0, 3 50 
Shields, J. E. Note on Engineering Construction..... 752M0,)) 60550 
Shreve, S. H. Strength of Bridges and Roofs............8vo, 3 50 
Shunk, W. F. The Field Engineer..........12mo, fabrikoid, 3 00 


Silverman, A., and Harvey, A. W. Laboratory Directions and 
Study Questions in Inorganic Chemistry, 
4to, loose leaf, 2 00 
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Simmons, H. E. Rubber Manufacture................. 4to, ~4 50 
Simmons, W. 4H. Fats, Waxes and Essential Oils. .8vo ai, Press.) 


Simmons, W. H., and Appleton, H. A. Handbook of Soap 


Manntactureiget.ccticeric cei toe ies 2 ae ees 8v0, *4 00 
Simmons, W. H., and Mitchell, C. A. Edible Fats and Oils, 

8vo, *3 50 

Simpson, G. The Naval Constructor......... 12mo, fabrikoid, *5 oo 

SiMpsSOnAy =, LOUNGALIONS:. ta eeh nivale. cnc he ewe 8vo (In Press ) 


Sinclair, A. Development of the Locomotive Engine. 
8vo, half aoe 5 00 


Sindall, R. W. Manufacture of Paper.. .8v0, 3 00 
—— and Bacon, W. N. The Testing of Wood Pulp. . . 8v0, 2 50 
=== WOOdband Ceolluloseancry scree eon 8v0_ (In Press.) 
Sloane, T. O’C. Elementary Electrical Calculations....12mo, 2 50 
——_ ISBOKE CutSu ime ArltnmetiCcine cess. tse. wei see cle (in Press.) 


Smallwood, J. C. Mechanical Laboratory Methods, . 
1z2mo, fabrikoid, *3 oc 
Smith, C. A. M. Handbook of Testing: MATERIALS...8vo, 5 00 


—and Warren, A. G. New Steam Tables............. 8v0, 1 00 
Smith, C. F. Practical Alternating Currents and Testing.8vo, *3 50 
—— Practical Testing of Dynamos and Motors.......... 8vo, *3 00 


Smith, F. E, Handbook of General Instruction for Mechanics. 
by 1Xi ae axe) 
Smith, G. C. Trinitrotoluenes and Mono- and Dinitroto- 


luenes, Their Manufacture and Properties......12m0, 2 00 

Smith, H. G. Minerals and the Microscope........... 12mo, *2 00 
Smith, =Car, Manutactire: Of sPaint.. 6 eh gece sor ees 8vo, *5 00 
Smith, R. H. Principles of Machine Work...... 1z2mo (In Press.) 
movaneed. Machine: WOTK \anwiat ce tee iss ies Sue 1z2mo, *3 00 
Smith, W. Chemistry of Hat Manufacturing.......... 12m0, *3 50 
Snell, F. D. Colorimetric Analysis. . .I2m0, 2 00 
Snow, W. G., and Nolan, T. Ventilation of Buildings. 16m0, 0 75 
Soddy, F. Radioactivity Pane ote sechace ore Sea 8v0, (Reprinting. 
Solomon, M. Electric Lamps.. .8v0, *2 00 
Somerscales, A. N. Mechanics for Marine Engineers. _12m0, 2 50 
—— Mechanical and Marine Engineering Science........ 8vo, *5 00 
Sothern, J. W. The Marine Steam Turbine............8v0, 15 00 
— Verbal Notes and Sketches for Marine Engineers...8vo, 15 00 
— Marine Engine Indicator Cards................... 8vo,. 4 50 


— Oil Fuel Burning in Marine Practice........... .---8V0, 7 50 
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Sothern, J. W., and Sothern, R. M. Simple Problems in 


Marine Engineering Design................... 12m0, 3 00 
Souster, E. G. W. Design of Factory and kndustrial Build- 

ANTS. Fe cere Peyeenans, othe eNO ee ent Perrapent eiteee 8v0, 4 00 
Southcombe, J. E, Chemistry of the Oil Industries....8vo, 3 50 
Soxhlet, D. H. Dyeing and Staining Marble........... 8vo, *2 50 
Spangenburg, L. Fatigue of Metals................. 16m0, 0 75 
Spencer, A. S. Design of Steel-Framed Sheds.......... 8vo, *3 50 
Spiegel, L. Chemical Constitution and Physiological Action. 

12mo, *1 25 
Sprague, E, H. Elementary Mathematics for Engineers.1zmo, 2 00 
——— Hlements .of) Graphic’ Staticss. ..- 5. aaciekercse ctor 8vo, 2 co 
=== VOT AULICS cose etry iar etna oie eeiraes te ku STIs 12mo, *2 00 
—— Moving Loads by Influence Lines and Other Methods, 
12m0, 2 00 
=——— Stability (ofe Arches” 7.0.5 sei styeccere ieigte te ot lere he clors 12m0, 2 00 
=——— Stabilitysof #Masonry; saci ee meee sei 12m0, *2 00 
—— Strength of Structural Elements.................. 1z2m0, 2 00 
Stahl, A. W., and Woods, A. T. Elementary Mechanism.12mo, 2 25 
Standage, H. C. Leatherworkers’ Manual...............8v0, 4 00 
-—— Sealing Waxes, Wafers, and Other Adhesives...... 8vo0, *2 50 
—— Agglutinants of All Kinds for All Purposes...... 12m0, *3 50 
Stanley, H. Practical Applied Physics................ (In Press.) 
Stansbies, Ji» H.. Ironi.and Steel: te ecaacce oe ee oa 8vo0, *2 50 
Steadman, F. M. Unit Photography.................... 12m0, 2 50 
Stecher, G, E. Cork. Its Origin and Industrial Uses..12mo, 1 00 
Steinheil, A.. and Voit, E. Applied Optics. Vols. I and II, 
8vo, each, 5 00 
=== WO” VOLUMES © ei ccs ce rcuticle ater he eae Ee aaa set, 9 00 
Steinman, D. B. Suspension Bridges and Cantilevers..... 0 75 
—Melan’s Steel Arches and Suspension Bridges...... 8v0, *3 00 
Stevens, A. B. Arithmetic of Pharmacy............ I2mo, 1 50 
Stevens, E. J. Field ieee and rae for Army 

Use ve ; .I2m0, I 20 
Stevens, H. Py Paper Mill. “Chemist. . Rea © ernoe 4 00 
Stevens, J. S. Theory of Measurements................ 12mo, *: 25 
Stevenson, J. L. Blast-Furnace Calculations..12mo, leather, 2 50 
Stewart, G. Modern Steam Traps. -i27..0.........:. 12m0, *1 75 
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Stiles, A. Tables for Field Engineers................. i2mo, 1 00 
mtodolas Acw: Steam Larpiness ane as ae ee eee 8v0, 7 50 
Stone, E. W. Elements of Radiotelegraphy..12mo, fabrikoid, 2 50 
stones He, Dhegrimbers: of; Commerce... 0. ec nras 8v0, 4 00 
Stopes, M. The Study of Plant Life. ; .8v9, 2 90 
Sudborough, J. J., and James, T. C. Practical Organic Chem- 

SED Deere eters aoe ie Tice ere acta eae ae eects T2ING, F935 o 


Suffling, E. R. Treatise on the Art of Glass Painting. .8vo, *3 50 
Sullivan, T. V., and Underwood, N. Testing and Valuation 


of Building and Engineering Materials........(/n Press.) 
svensom Cc. L.. Handbook of Piping ...%. «ccc. .c nse oe 8v0, 4 00 
———- MSSOntials, OL DITAltin’ reco on aaate sie cele heieaete 8v0o, I 75 
MACHINE DTA WANSS”. os menace ees CRE celles wisi oie - 8v0, 2 25 
Swan, K. Patents, Designs and Trade Marks.......... 8v0, *2 00 
Swinburne, qT; Wordingham, C. H., and Martin, T.C. Electric 

Currents Be en eae eg RTT SAO Sse Scat 16m0, 0 75 
Swoope, C. W. Lessons in Practical Electricity........12m0, 2 50 


Tailfer, L. Bleaching Linen and Cotton Yarn and Fabrics.8vo, *7 00 


Taylor, F. N. Small Water PuBBEe ephasesicie ane teas T2100; .,3).00 
—— Masonry in Civil Engineering. . se OVO, *2-50 
Taylor, H. S. Fuel Production and Utilization. . ..8V0, 3 50 
Taylor, W.T. Electric Power Conductors and Gales syo; (In Press.) 
==—Caleulation of Electric “Conductors..5.%. 0. 2,2)... . At; 122500 


Templeton, W. Practical Mechanic’s Workshop Companion, 
12m0, morocco, 2 00 
Tenney, E. H. Test Methods for Steam Power Plants. 
leather, 12m0, 3 00 


Terry, H. L. India Rubber and Its Manvfacture.....8vo, 3 00 


Thayer, guek. . structural Design wre) 1 el Peles «0 .8V0, 
Vol. I. Elements of Structural Design.-.............. 3 50 
-Wol. i, Design of Simple Structures...) 95 4... 2..5/.04 4 50 
Vol. III. Design of Advanced Structures......(/n Preparation.) 
—— Foundations and Masonry. . en Preparation.) 


Thiess, J. B., and Joy, G. A. Toll “Telephone Practice. .8vo, *3 50 


Thom, (Oy aa Jones, W. H. Telegraphic Connections, 
oblong 12mo, 1 50 


Thomas, C. W. Paper-makers’ Handbook.............. (In Press.) 
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Thomas, J. B. The Powering of Ships................ 8v0, 10 00 
———- Strength Of SHIPS sens tie eee aera tliat teeees 8v0, 2 50 
—— Oil Field Development and Petroleum Mining....8vo, 15 00 
Thompson, A. B. Oil Fields of Russia.................. 4to, 10 00 
Thompson, W. P. Handbook of Patent Law of All Countries, 

16mo, 2 00 
Thomson, G. S. Milk and Cream Testing............. 12m0, *2 25 
Thomson, G. Modern Sanitary Engineering, House Drain- 

ALES, CCCs ors spots eketotes etal pos sissenalheteent ope: stevstiede tere leeks. 8v0, 3.00 
Thomssen, E. G. Soap Making Manual.............. 12mo, 4 00 
Thornley, T. Cotton Combing Machines....,......... 8v0, *3 50 

Cotton’ \Wasteteone cite oa eens ee aes eer eens 8v0, 6 00 
—— Cotton Spinning. In three volumes................ 8vo. 

Vol. I. Elementary Cotton Spinning................... 5 00 

VolME Ss Second Carirre. cto cs ast mie rstsrec one celstohageneretacetare 3 50 

Vol-TileeDhirdVearsse ct fe ee Mie clerecat 2 50 
Thurso, J. W. Modern Turbine Practice............... 8vo, *4 00 
Thurston, A. Pharmaceutical and Food Analysis........ (In Press.) 
Tidy, C. Meymott. Treatment of Sewage............ 16m0, o 75 
Tillmans, J. Water Purification and Sewage Disposal..8vo, 2 50 
Tinkler, C. K., and Master, H. Applied Chemistry...8vo, 4 50 ' 
Tinney, W. H. Gold-mining Machinery................ 8v0, *3 00 
Titherley, A.W. Laboratory Course of Organic Chemistry.8vo, 2 50 
izatdss He Dee neica tors earner ee RP d IB uS oma be Un Press.) 
Toch, M. Chemistry and Technology of Paints........ 8v0, *4 50 
~—— Materials for Permanent Painting............... r2m0, 2 50 
Tod, J., and McGibbon, W. C. Marine Engineers’ Board of 

Trade. Examinations meer a eee eee 8vo, *2 00 
Todd, J.. and Whall, W. B. Practical Seamanship....8vo, 9 00 
Townsend, F. Alternating Current Engineering. .8vo, boards, *o 75 
Townsend, J. Ionization of Gases by Collision..........8vo, *1 25 
Transactions of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

VolswIy tO" XI, exg08-19 18h nner eee ee re 8vo, each, 6 00 
Voltexiiee -Lwo'-Partsi1019 eee eee 8vo, each, 5 00 
VolseXIIbk Part) 19 ro20ntssin. cee eee eee 8v0, 6 00 

Lraverse- Tables tas2 2) hiite mare casters oo eithese eote sistant etn 16m0, 0 75 
Treiber, E. Foundry Machinery. . 4 .12m0, *2 00 
Trinks, W. Governors and Goconine of Prime Eiiovers: .8V0, 3 50 
Trinks, W., and Housum, C. Shaft Governors. . -16m0, 0 75 
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Trivelli, A. P. H., and Sheppard, S. E. Silver Bromide 


. Grain of Photographic Emulsions...;.::........ 8v0, 
Trowbridge, W. P. Turbine Wheels................. 16mo, 
Tucker, J. H. A Manual of Sugar Analysis............. 8vo, 
Turner, H. Worsted Spinners’ Handbook............. r12mo, 
Turrill, S. M. Elementary Course in Perspective...... r12mo, 
SRwiytOrdwel. Dx SPUTChASiNG nk.) 4, eM < ecitoere th 8vo, 


—— Storing, Its Economic Aspects and Proper Methods. .8vo, 


Underhill, C. R. Solenoids, Electromagnets and Electromag- 


DECIOMNY ANGING SB es Genie Saiogs Certo ey Gee ie 12mo, 
Underwood, N., and Sullivan, T. V. Chemistry and Tech- 

nology of Printing “Inks. 3. 03.7.3... sodor ib oak < 8vo, 
Uxawharto nw. We Electro-platine 2 ir .e.accos deci acer 12mo, 
at LOCREOUY PINGS y cacs afte cst) casi Sieiciche’e sceierenieraisiais «to eheyefebatee 12mo, 
Usborne, P. 0. G. Design of Simple Steel Bridges...... 8vo, 
Vacher, F. Food Inspector’s Handbook. . es .12m0, 


Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual. Fifth fore. 1922, 


2 50 
OF75 
3 50 
*3 00 
*T 25 
4 00 
3 50 


*3 00 
4 00 


3 00 
2 00 


*4 00 


aie 


fabrikoid, r2mo (In Press.) 


Van Wagenen, T. F. Manual of Hydraulic Mining..... 16mo, 


Vega, Baron, Von. Logarithmic Tables.............. fe SO, 
Vincent, C. Ammonia and Its Compounds............8v0, 
Virgin, R. Z. Mine Management................ iste ant 200, 
Volk, C. Haulage and Winding Appliances..............8V0, 
Von Georgievics, G. Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres. 
8vo. 

——— Av vlhextpooke0L Dyer Chemistry cc}... sas a0 veces ene 8v0, 
Vose, G. L. Graphic Method for Solving Certain Questions. in 
; Arithmetic ‘and pAlgebrarrs. iv. cic ctoscilisisle ofaceicrs 16mo, 
VosmaereAy-\OzZ0ne: 2 sctiesses eciccn Batemicialsistelaie’s ratelelteONO} 
Wabner, R. Ventilation in Mines............. Sao Ope 8vo, 
Wadmore, J. M. Elementary Chemical Theory....... 12mo0, 


Wagner, E. Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, and Meat. .12mo, 


I 00 
2 50 
*2 50 
2 00 
*4 00 
7 00 


I2 00 


0 75 
*2 50 


*5 00 \ 
*y 50 
*2 50 
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Wagner, H. E., and Edwards, H. W. Railway Engineering 


Estimates reece oo ve cetc ee Rie Ce ee Cn Press.) 
Wagner, J. B. Seasoning of Wood..................... 8vo, 4.00 
Walkers Rh. Dynamo Bulldingses- peace ieee 16m0, 0 75 
Walker, J. Organic Chemistry for Students of Medicine.8vo, 4 00 
Walker, S. F. Cold-storage, Heating and Ventilating on 

BoarahShipeacac cere etes ike ee ere fabrikoid, r2mo, 2 50 
= HIECLLICI CY BAD MINN Cee celia ere 8vo, *4 50 
——— Klectrice Witine ands Pitting. nee eet ee ene 8v0, 2 50 
Wallace, J. Design of Aeroplane Engines............... 8v0, 6 00 
Wallis-Tayler, A. J. Bearings and Lubrication..8vo (Reprinting.) 
———“s@Tiall OF). Wire, ROPCWAYS << ccs cie eines nei eens 8v0, 5 00 
———— PTEServation® Of. Wi00Gic ccctaagct Ghee, ve Cio Sateen ee 8v0, 4 00 
—— Refrigeration, Cold Storage and Ice Making........ 8v0, 5 50 
= SUSAar | Machinery snp ays. tics ntehts sane man ate tare 12mo, 3 00 
Walsh, J. J. Chemistry and Physics of Mining and Mine 

Ventilation yesct etae eee 12mo, 2 50 
Wanklynjy.cA;sWwater: Analysis:(t:0.,.. 4) ee eee 1z2mo, 2 00 
Wansbrough, W. D. The A BC of the Differential Calculus, 

12mo, *2 50 
am Side - Vial vesiinceh fat ccyaaes Gee eI Se wae 12mo, *2 00 
Waring, Jr, G. E. Sanitary Conditions.............. 16mo, o 75 
— Sewerage and Land Drainage......................... *6 00 
— Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal............. I2m0, 2 00 
= HOW) LOW DIaIN a= HOUSE.) tw qiciaite seem oer I2m0, | 25 
Warnes, /Acrk. Coal acareDistillation-ee nee cae eee 8vo, *5 00 
Warren, F. D. Handbook on Reinforced Concrete......12mo, *2 50 
WatkinsicA ‘Photography. 2: sen o> ee ce eee 8v0, 4 00 
Watkins, G. P. Electrical Rates.............. Mee oS 8v0, 3 00 
Watson, E. P. Small Engines and Boilers............. 12m0, I 25 
Watt, A. Electro-plating and Electro-refining of Metals.8vo, 5 00 
—— -Plectro=plating a is ais a aires) ah, anor arerofeeians ee 12m0; 2/00 
Electro-metallurgy ..............s.6. oWed tre aabee ne 12mo, 1 09 
—— They Art: of. Soap-making =... 0c. sens. ses seeeeee es 8v0, 4 00 
— Leather Manufacture .....................-- ee ave iat's 8v0, 609 
—— Paper Making ..... ars trakeradesctateghvce arlehar atreRepememes ere a ere 8vo, 4 00 
Webb, H. L. Guide to the Testing of Insulated Wires and 

Cables rel icine catatro igs owes iam ea tae 12m0, 1 0o 
Wegmann, E. Conveyance and Distribution of Water for 

Water Supply rc Fiore hea ee tttelee ete hota 8v0, 5 00 
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Weisbach, J. A Manual of Theoretical Mechanics....... 8v0, 
— and Herrmann, G. Mechanics of Air Machinery... .8vo, 
Wells, M. B. Steel Bridge Designing................... 8vo, 
Wells, Robt. Ornamental Confectionery............... 12m0, 


Weston, E. B. Loss of Head Due to Friction of Water in Pipes, 
leather, 12mo, 


Wheeler, S. G. Entropy as a Tangible Conception...... 8vo, 
Whipple, S. An Elementary and Practical Treatise on Bridge 
Bulging oe es re a Pe Re ee Ade 8vo, 

White, C. H. Methods in Metallurgical Analysis. ...12mo, 
White, G. F. Qualitative Chemical Analysis......... 12m0, 
Whites: Gilat Toothed Gearing terres. sna. eisai 12mo, 
White. Ho j. Oil) TankeSteamerss.n.e) totic ice Oe 12mo, 
Whiteford, J. F. Factory Management Wastes......... 8vo, 
Wihiteheads Si) = Benzoles sec ee toe era a ee ees 8v0o, 
Whitelaw. John.; “Surveying 2-6 ie house canteens le 8vo, 
Whittaker, C. M. Application of the Coal Tar Deestuia 8v0, 
— Testing of Dyestuffs in the Laboratory............. 8vo, 
Widmer, E. J. Observation Balloons.................. 12m0, 
Wilcox, Roe Ms “Cantilever CBridges: .. cote ae salleis ois 16mo, 
Walday HeavtSteams Furbines. 4.44:.5. jijaasie n> sa tkhncs ’ 12mo, 
Cranes and Hosts set ts Saeed osze aise asians 12mo, 


Wilkinson, H. D. Submarine Cable Laying and Repairing, 


*6 00 
*3 75 
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° 


8vo (Reprinting) 


Williamson, J. Surveying.. kr ONO, 
Williamson, R. S. Peaciead ‘Tables _ in eMetectclocy. and 

HV DSOMeCET Ys nie cer eta wires oles Cina make Ais 4to, 
Wilson, F. J., and Heilbron, I. M. Chemical Theory and Cal. 

CUlAtIONS Ss ao ccecae tele ae racNeneiete ho Air ale shie)stecs 12mo, 
Wilson, J. F. Essentials of Electrical Enginering......8vo, 
Wimperis, H. E. Internal Combustion Engine........... 8vo, 
_—— Application of Power to Road Transport.......... 12m0, 
—— Primer of Internal Combustion Engine............ 12mo, 
—A Primer of Air Navigation..................... 12mo0, 
Winchell, N. H., and A. N. Elements of Optical Mineralogy .8vo, 
Wisser, Lieut. J. P. Modern Gun Cotton.............. 16mo, 
Wolff, C. E. Modern Locomotive Practice.............. 8vo, 


Woodall, H., and Parkinson, B. R. Distribution of Gas or 
Water by Steel Pipes............... Sereteaiee ste cOVOy 


*3 00 
2 50 


175 
3 00 
3 50 
*1 50 
*T 50 
2 50 


*3 50 
0 75 
*4 20 


6 00 
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Wood, J. K. Chemistry of Dyeing................... 12m0, *z oo 
Wormald, T. The Blacksmith’s Pocket Book ......... I2mo, 2 00 
Worden, E. C. The Nitrocellulose Industry. Two vols..8vo, 15 00 
—— Technology of Cellulose Esters. In ten vols........ 8vo. 


Vol. I. Five Parts. Cellulose. Starch. Cotton. Nitric 
Acid. Sulfuric Acid. Mixed Acids. Nitrocellulose. 
Theory and Practice. Historical.. Development. Cel- 
lulose Esters. Patent Name and Subject Indices.8vo, 40 00 


Vol. VIE: Cellulose Acetate ss eniene: oo. cee cemeine sth ae *5 00 


Vols? Tl-tosVlk. Lxcvand Xcess ee etetes (In Preparation.) 


Wren, H. Organometallic Compounds of Zinc and Magnesium. 
: 1z2mo, *1 00 
Wright, A. C. Simple Method for Testing Painters’ 


Materials) (0h. ceeds isthe See eee eer: 8v0, 2 50 
Analysis of Oils and Allied Substances............. 8v0, 3 50 
Wright, J. Testing, Fault Finding, etc., for Wiremen..16mo, *o 50 
Wright, .T. W. Elements of Mechanics.:.............. 8v0, 3.00 


——and Hayford, J. J. Adjustment of Observations...8vo, 4 00 
Wynne, W. E., and Spraragen, W. Handbook of Engineering, 
Mathematics. ......................12m0, fabrikoid, 2 50 


Yoder, J. H. and Wharen, G. B. Locomotive Valves and 


Valve Geats-. a...) Dogo OL Sooo Gbetobeuocon te 8v0, 3 00 
Young, J.E. Electrical Testing for Telegraph Engineers...8vo, *4 00 
Young, sR: VB: >The sBankety. oon aus cree nee eee 8v0, 3 50 
Youngson, P. Slide Valves and Valve Gearing......... 8v0, 2 50 


Zeuner, A. Technical Thermodynamics. Two vols....8vo, 10 00 
Zimmer, G. F. Mechanical Handling and Storing of Materials, 
4to (Reprinting.) 
—— Mechanical Handling of Material and Its National Im- 
portance During and After the War............ 4to, 400 
Zipser, J. Textile Raw - Materials.........5........005 8v0, *5 00 
Zur Nedden, F. Engineering Workshop Machines and Proc- 
CSSES” cise vivreisies's sive e's» $etvie.e ele sleneieieisiaieitichelelele's./ =. (OV. ONEETOTOO 
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